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Many Insurance Cos. 
Hope Local Banks 
Will Finance Autos 


Big Accounts of the Past Controlled 
by Finance Companies Gen- 
erally Unprofitable 


PROBLEMS ARE OUTLINED 


Suggested Banks and Auto Dealers 
Receive No Part of Insurance 
Dollar For Payment 














By JosepH J. MacratH 
Chubb & Son, New York 


In the past most of the insurance on 
financed automobiles has been controlled 
hy the larger finance companies through 
the automobile dealers whose financing 
they handled. This insurance was placed 
in insurance companies owned by the 
finance companies or with other insurance 
companies at a commission which the 
finance companies used to compensate the 
automobile dealers or themselves or both. 

Most of the general insurance companies 
writing such business have found it un- 
profitable and few regular insurance agents 
have had any part of the commission on 
this business. It is small wonder then that 
the insurance business looks hopefully to- 
ward the prospect that many local banks 
will enter the field of financing the install- 
ment purchase of automobiles in the post- 
war period. 


Evils to be Avoided 


The evils of this business in the past 
must be avoided if the entry of banks 
into this field is to be of real benefit to 
the insurance market. It is necessary and 
desirable that the banks and the automo- 
bile dealers as such receive no part of the 
insurance dollar and that their sole interest 
in insurance be confined to that of securing 
adequate protection for the automobile for 
the benefit of the borrower and the financ- 
ing unit, as interest may appear. Coercion 
by the banks to get the borrower to ac- 
cept the policy of a particular company or 
through a particular agent or dealer must 
be avoided. 

Whether the banks will deal directly with 
horrowers or through the dealers is an 
important feature in the future of this busi- 
ness. It seems unlikely that most dealers 
who have in the past been paid intermedi- 
aries in the credit and insurance transac- 
tions will voluntarily step out of the pic- 
ture and limit their activities to referring 
customers to the banks and insurance 
agents for credit and insurance facilities. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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potential power 


... ready when needed 


@ An instrument of great potential power, 
the pneumatic drill requires only a simple 
operation to play its active part in saving 
countless man hours of back-breaking 
labor. 


There are times when a business man’s 
financial strength needs to be supplement- 
ed by outside assistance, something which 
can help solve his business problems. 





An insurance policy, another 
instrument of abundant potent‘al 
power, is ready when needed to 
do its active job! 





SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK «+ STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD (Fire Department) - LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTO + ORIENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY LAW UNION & ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY to 
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Are You Interested ? 


In one of the suburbs of a large city in the eastern part of 
the United States, in 1940, a newly appointed air raid warden 
was making his rounds of the houses within his protection. He 
rang the doorbell of one house to introduce himself, explain his 
duties, and request the cooperation necessary to his patrol. 


When the lady of the house, an impressive-looking dowager, 
answered the doorbell, the air warden said to her, “My name is 
So-and-so. I live right around the corner from here, and I am the 
air raid warden assigned to this block, including your house—” 


The lady of the house interrupted. She said, “I am not inter- 
, ‘iia He 
ested in your activities, young man.” And closed the door, 


That story, which has now found its place in the town history, 
gives a priceless picture of a state of mind. Let us remember it 
at the time that some public-spirited campaign worker stops in 
at the house and opens up with, “I am selling War Bonds.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 












New Investment Field 
For Life Companies 
In Airline Finance 


Study Made for Mutual Life and 
Three Banks Foresees Big Air 
Travel Expansion 


WOULD NEED HALF BILLION 


Expect Eight - Billion Passenger 
Miles and More Than Five 
Times Present Capacity 


\ new investment field for life in 
surance companies is envisaged in a 
study of the future expansion needs of 
commercial airlines of this country just 
made for Mutual Life of New York in 
cooperation with Bankers Trust, Chase 
National Bank and New York 
all of New York. The study estimates 
that the new financing required by the 
country’s commercial airlines in the 
next five years will approximate $500, 
000,000. The study was under the super- 
vision of Gordon D. Brown, independent 
consultant on aviation problems. The 
report is a thirty-two page book copy- 
righted by the four called 
“Airline Finance.” 

The purposes of the study are to es- 
timate the future financing needs of the 
airlines and to develop methods of meet 
ing their future capital requirements, in 
a way that will be efficient and mutually 
beneficial to lender and borrower. 


Findings Made Available to Others 


A report presenting the main elements 
of the study to date is being made avail- 
able by the sponsors to airlines and 
airplane manufacturers, and to banks, 
insurance companies, investment under- 
writers and other lenders interested. 

The institutions sponsoring the study 
point out that the new capital problem 
of the country’s airlines is a large one, 
and that effective methods must be de- 
veloped to meet it. They state also that 
while the situation offers attractive lend- 
ing oppertunities, lenders must have a 
detailed knowledge of this relatively 
new field if they are to approach the 
problem confidently and provide the 
efficient methods of financing to which 
the airlines are entitled. The study 
covers medium-term lending, which is 
of primary interest to banks, and longer- 
term lending, of interest to life insur- 
ance companies. 

Methods of analyzing airline opera- 
tions from the lender’s standpoint are 
presented, and various feasible ways of 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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PREPARATION I!S THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 
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Post-War Taxes Depend on Extent of 
Government Functions, Says Magill 


The tax which the United 
States will adopt after the war and its im- 
pact upon the economic and social life of 
the country depends upon a series of major 
choices, said Roswell Magill, well known 
New York attorney and tax authority and 
former under-secretary of the Treasury in 
addressing the seminar of New York 
Chapter of CLU held at Waldorf-Astoria 
Friday of last week. The questions to be 
decided on future taxes are what services 
we want the government to perform for us 
and how much we are willing to pay for 


program 


them, A summary of his remarks follows: 
Now Affects Everybody 
Taxation, particularly federal taxation, 


is no longer the concern merely of the 
middle and upper brackets. Over 40 mil- 
lions of people are filing income tax re- 
turns each year now, and paying taxes at 
initial rates totalling 23% in the first 
bracket. Income and excess profits taxes 
are a major concern of every business. 

Income, gift, and estate taxes are a major 
concern of every thoughtful individual. We 
each have a great personal yearning to be 
relieved of our tax burdens. At the same 
time, we each have a vague and disquieting 
conviction that the good old days of the 
twenties and thirties will never return. Can 
we even hope to retain the system of free 
private enterprise? Is it only a question of 
years until life insurance becomes a func- 
tion of the State, with standard policies for 
all? What is the economic outlook of the 
United States of America? 

Obviously, I cannot hope to cover all this 
territory. I shall confine myself wholly 
to the federal tax outlook. Moreover, | 
do not want merely to gaze into the crystal 
ball, and to tell you the figures of tax re- 
ceipts and expenditures I see there. It will 
be more serviceable to you for me to at- 
tempt to outline the premises on which 
fiscal policy should be based, and the 
choices open to the Congress and the people 
after the war. With this foundation, you 
can formulate your own tax system. 

There can be little question that the fed- 
tral tax program is bound to be a factor 
of major importance in the postwar econ- 
omy. The first question is: Are we will- 
ing to be taxed at a level sufficient to cover 
current expenditures? Of course, there will 
he years of transition after the end of 
hostilities first in Europe and then in Asia, 
in which the budget probably will not be 
halanced. Some day, however, perhaps two 
or three years after the war is all over, we 
will arrive at the beginning of a normal 
postwar period. We will already have in- 
curred the greatest public debt we have 
ever known, and the interest charge will 
he the one great inflexible item in our 
budget. We want business to go forward, 
to provide steady and increased employ- 
ment, to enter into the broad new fields of 
activity that the inventions of the war as 
well as the destruction and deprivations 
of the war have made possible. The pri- 
mary need for active business will be confi- 
dence in fiscal and monetary stability. We 
cannot expect any such confidence, if our 
ordinary peacetime budget is not balanced 
normal years. Businessmen and investors 
can be expected to take business risks, if 
they regard the national economy as stable. 

‘he economy will be anything but stable 
if there is little confidence in national fiscal 
soundness; if serious inflation seems to be 
Just around -the corner. 

We believe in the economic system of 
lree private enterprise. We believe that the 
est hope for the future of this country 
lies in the maintenance and in the con- 
'nued growth of that system. National 


well-being depends upon a high volume of 
production and employment. To foster it 
requires a substantial flow of capital funds 
into old and new enterprises under the 
stimulus of the profit motive. Among other 
conditions conducive to large production 
and stable employment is confidence in 
fiscal and monetary stability. Maintenance 
of this confidence requires prudent manage- 
ment of the public finances. 

Our interest is in a tax program for a 
solvent America. Taxation should produce 
total revenues sufficient to cover current 
expenditures and to make some provision 
for debt retirement. Taxation is always 
burdensome, yet it is the price we must 
pay for the services of government. Intel- 
ligent fiscal planning demands a constant 
balancing, by legislators and their constit- 
uents, of the burdens of additional taxation 
against the gains to be derived from addi- 
tional governmental services. 

The postwar federal budget will exceed 
anything of the kind in the nation’s pre- 
war experience. Yet there will be only one 
item in that budget which will be inflexible, 
namely, the interest on the public debt. As 
to all other services, some leeway in the 
cost is possible according as the people 
incline to prudence or extravagance. Pru- 
dence in expenditure is a policy most likely 


to diminish the restraint which taxation 
imposes upon the enterprise incentives. 
Nevertheless, a believer in the democratic 
process cannot logically oppose extrava- 
gance provided that the people have weighed 
the cost in terms of the tax burden and 
the effects on enterprise and are prepared 
to pay the bill as they go. Before setting 
the budget at a high figure it should be 
perfectly clear that all of the people have 
participated in a rational decision on this 
point. 

Active Business and Balanced Budget 


These are the two major premises on 
which fiscal planning should be based: ac- 
tive business under a system of free pri- 
vate enterprise, and a balanced federal 
budget. Two more issues directly related 
to the kinds and burdens of taxes must then 
be considered. What may the national in- 
come be expected to be? Second, how much 
national expenditures are to be met with 
taxes? After these questions are answered, 
the choices of particular taxes lie immedi- 
ately before us. 

Qualified students have estimated the 
postwar national income at various figures. 
Two estimates which have attracted atten- 
tion are $125 billions (Brookings Institu- 
tion) and $140 billions (C.E.D. and Ruml- 
Sonne). The former is a more conserva- 
tive calculation, and hence may best be 
used as the basis for our calculations. It 
assumes active business and a high level 
of employment. The national income has 
been much higher than $125 billions during 
the war years, but in normal pre-war years 


Big National Income Possible Despite 
Problems, Says Dr. Chas. R.Whittlesey 


It has always been customary to think 
of the size of markets in terms of popu- 
lation or geographical area, but goods 
are bought not with square miles of 
territory or heads of population, but 
with income, said Dr. Charles R. Whit- 
tlesey, professor of finance and_ eco- 
nomics at University of P ennsylvania be- 
fore the seminar held at Waldorf-Astoria 
last Friday by the New York Chapter of 
CLU 

“Assuming that it is maintained,” said 
Dr. Whittlesey, “the growth in national 
income since 1939 will represent a greater 
relative increase in the effective size of 
markets in this country than that which 
resulted from the Louisiana Purchase or 
the opening up of the West.” Further 
emphasizing the growth, Dr. Whittlesey 
added that it would represent an increase 
in market equal to the addition of 
Canada, Mexico, Latin America, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and Africa—all within 
our own borders. 

Citing two factors which point to the 
maintenance of national. income at neg 
ent levels, Dr. Whittlesey continued : 
the past five years the increase in na- 
tional income and gross national product 
was the greatest this country has ever 
experienced. It may also be noted that 
if the increase in national income which 
occurred from 1921 to 1929 had continued 
at an average rate, it would have 
amounted to a total not very different 
from that which was actually reached 
last year. To a certain extent we may 
simply have been catching up during the 
war with the economic progress which 
was interrupted by the great depression. 
Furthermore, as far as available records 
indicate, national income after wars has 
usually risen rather than fallen. It is not 
surprising that this should be so, since 
war stimulates inventions and technical 
advances.” 

The problem of postwar economic ad- 








> R. WHITTLESEY 


DR. CHARLES 


justment will be great in this country, 
possibly greater than in the war-damaged 
countries, Dr. Whittlesey added. “The 
United States has escaped much of the 
vast human and material damage suffered 
by the countries of Europe and Asia,” 
he said. “No one would be willing to 
see the United States trade places with 
those countries. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lem of adjustment after the war may well 
prove more difficult here than in any 
other country. The fundamental problem 
for this country will be to prevent a re- 
turn to the mass unemployment of the 
thirties. There is no question that the 
problem can be solved. The only ques- 
tion is whether it can be solved within 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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it was never anything like so much, Thus, 
in 1929, the national income was about $80 
billions. Active business and full employ- 
ment after the war is a national article of 
faith. Businessmen and government alike 
will bena their best efforts to make our 
faith come true. We can fairly formulate 
our tax estimates on the basis of a national 
income of $125 billions, which assumes 
such business conditions. 

The total of federal expenditures can 
vary between wide limits. As I have stated, 
the major inflexible item is interest on 
the national debt, likely to run at least 
$5 billions per year. How much do you 
want to spend on national defense? We 
could spend $3 billions or $4 billions or $5 
billions or more. How much do you want 
to spend on veterans’ pensions? It could 
be $1.5 billions or more or less. What for 
the civil departments? For aid to agri- 
culture? For lease-lend? A low budget of 
federal expenditures will run around $15 
billions, about twice what we spent in the 
thirties. A high budget could run to $10 
billions more, but perhaps would actually 
stop at $22 to $24 billions. The best brake 
upon expenditures is the final consideration 
before us, namely, how are these expenses 
to be paid for? 

Customs, the taxes on liquor and tobacco, 
and a selected list of other excise or sales 
taxes which have long been levied might 
be expected to yield $3.5 billions in a post- 
war year. If the estate and gift taxes and 
the gasoline taxes are levied by the federal 
government, about a billion more can be 
obtained. The rest of the necessary reve- 
nue will have to be obtained from income 
taxes, individual and corporate. If the total 
of expenditures to be met were $15 bil- 
lions, at least $10.5 billions must be raised 
by income taxation. This is a tremendous 
sum, compared to the $2 billions proceeds 
of this tax in 1940, but it is much less than 
the total of $33 billions income and excess 
profits taxes paid in 1944. Since the bulk 
of the income flow comes to persons in 
the lower and middle brackets, the exemp- 
tions must remain about as they are, $500 
per person. The initial rate of the tax 
would be 15-18%; and the total of normal 
tax and surtax would be about 42% at 
$25,000 and $51% at $100,000. To any 
taxpayer whose potential savings have been 
taken in taxes during the past several 
years, an income tax of this sort would be 
tolerable, though it would be much heavier 
than the taxes of the twenties or thirties. 

Balance Advantage Against Cost 

If the budgetary expenditures rise above 
$15 billions, the income tax rates must in- 
crease part passu. Aid to farmers or 
veterans, a very large military establish- 
ment will have a strong appeal to many 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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In January 1926 the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines is- 
sued a $4,000 policy, with perma- 
nent disability clause, to a 45-year- 
old farmer. The insured man was 


in perfect health. 


Four years later, he suffered a 
heartstroke which, while it did not 
preclude all work, made it neces- 
sary for him to reduce his activities. 
Two years thereafter his condition 
had become so serious he was per- 
manently incapacitated. 

For 12 years and 8 months the 
Bankers Life Company sent the 
insured man a check for $40 each 
and every month; a total thus paid 
of $6,080. 

In January 1945 the insured man 
died. The face value of the policy, 
$4,000, was paid to his widow-— 
the beneficiary thereunder. 

Here is the full record of the 
caSe : 

INVESTMENT 
7 annual premiums 


a $ 1,236.76 
RETURNS 
12 annual premiums 
waived . $ 1,935.04 


Dividends paid ..... 


370.80 

Disability income 
payments 6,080.00 
Death benefit . 4,000.00 


Total returns .. $12,385.84 
Less total 
ment 


invest- 
1,236.76 


Excess over invest- 
ment 
Percentage of gain 
Over investment ... 


$11,149.08 
801% 
On the day upon which he took 
out that life insurance policy, the 
insured man had fulfilled the words 
of the poet: 
“O’er the ruins of home, 
O’er my heart's desolation, 
For death’s dark encounter 


| make preparation.” 








Organized Labor As Factor In Future 


Of American Business Told ByWolman 


The position that organized labor 


holds today in relation to business man- 
agement and future prosperity is alto- 
gether novel in American history, said 
Dr. Leo Wolman, professor of economics 
at Columbia University and a member 
of the research staff of National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, in address- 
ing the seminar conducted by the New 
York Chapter of CLU at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, last Friday. 
“The vital fact about labor relations 
in American industry after the war is 
that they will be organized,” said Dr. 
Wolman. “Prevailing relations between 
employers and employes will be carried 
on by national unions. This will be the 
situation in the majority of our indus- 
tries. The labor movement after the 
war may not retain the 13 million mem- 
bers it has today. But it will be firmly 
established in the major economic enter- 
prises of the country. Its policies, where 
they do not dominate, will strongly in- 
fluence decisions as to labor and eco- 
nomic issues in business and in govern- 
ment. Its existence means that we 
ought to be planning now for the prob- 
lems which the widespread unionization 
of industry inevitably creates. The labor 
policies and labor trends of the last 
decade, pre-war and war, will, unless 
they are diverted or modified, have a 
profound effect on the operation of com- 
petitive business. If it is to competi- 
tive enterprise and its related institu- 
tions that we will look after the war 
for prosperity, economic expansion and 
rising standards of living, then we 
should turn our attention at once to the 
problems of competitive business which 
the policies of organized labor engender. 


Cost of Doing Business 


“The first, and most pressing, of these 
problems is the cost of doing business 
after the war. Modern wars raise costs 
and distort them. These consequences 
are due to the urgency with which war 
decisions necessarily are made and _ to 
the ease with which governments raise 
and spend money. The result is a great 
rise in cost, no matter how effective 
anti-inflationary and stabilization meas- 
ures are, and the development of great 
disproportions within the economic sys- 
tem. When the war is over, these de- 
velopments must be attended to, the 
sooner the better. Employes displaced 
from war industries must be found jobs 
in new places and in new occupations at 
radically different standards of work and 
wages. The 5 million employes, more 
or less, displaced .from manufacturing 
industries must be absorbed in the eco- 
nomic system, under conditions which 
encourage, and do not discourage, the 
taking of risks and the hiring of men 
and women. Inflated war industries must 
adjust themselves to the conditions and 
requirements of peace-time industry. 

“To adjustments on this scale union 
behavior and policy do not easily adapt. 
They resist change and practice inflexi- 
bility, at times when the most flexible 
and far-sighted course of conduct is a 
prerequisite to economic recovery and 
stability. The task of the private and 
public policy of labor relations is to 
hasten those modifications in the poli- 
cies of organized labor which the unions 
on their own account appear so reluc- 
tant to make. 

Social Security Costs 

“Closely related to the general changes 
in costs of doing business are our future 
plans for social security. This essential 
reform of our society started as a mod- 





LEO WOLMAN 


Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University and eminent labor authority 


est undertaking, involving expenditures 
which our economic system could read- 
ily absorb. But our plans for the future 
have exceeded all bounds. No responsible 
authority has even undertaken to arrive 
at a dispassionate and competent esti- 
mate of their costs. In our enthusiasm 
we have forgotten that benefits presup- 
pose premiums, that the greater the 
benefits we promise, the larger the’ tax 
on business and on payrolls, and that 
what we give with one hand we may be 
taking away with the other. 


“A wholly different consequence of 
the kind of labor relations we shall prac- 
tice in this country after the war is to 
be found in its effect on management. 
Already the rights and responsibility of 
management have been profoundly im- 
paired. The area within which managers 
are free to manage, to act upon their 
knowledge and experience, has been 
swiftly and effectively narrowed. Only 
several weeks ago, a powerful Federal 
agency, the National Labor Relations 
Board, in a decision granting the rights 
of the Wagner Act to foremen’s unions, 
seized a large and important segment 
of management and turned it over bod- 
ily to organized labor. Free and effi- 
cient management is the cornerstone of 
American business enterprise.” 








Magill on Post-war'l'axes 
(Continued from Page 3) 


citizens and may largely increase budge- 
tary expenditures. We must always bal- 
ance their advantages against their cost, 
as we do in the case of our personal ex- 
penditures. Bear in mind that the bulk 
of the revenue will have to be raised by an 
income tax. Excise and sales taxes will no 
doubt be used, but increases in expendi- 
tures will nearly all have to be met by 
heavier income taxation. If the total to be 
raised is $18 billions, the initial income tax 
rate can be 18-20% (that is, a little less 
than at present) and the surtax rates can 
also be somewhat less, but still notably 
more than would be required to meet a 
$15 billions budget. If the budget calls for 
$22 billions, the starting rate would need 
to be at least 20%, and even more than 
that, unless there were use of very heavy 
taxes at all other points. In other words, 
a $22 billions peacetime budget will not give 
us much relief from present tax rates. 
Whatever the budgetary level, individuals 
should receive a credit with respect to 


corporation dividends at the initial or basi: 
rate (corresponding to the traditional “no: 
mal tax") for the tax paid by the corpora 
tion on the income distributed. Long-tern; 
capital gains should continue to be taxed 
at a 25% rate and all capital losses shoul! 
be deductible against ordinary income on 
the same basis that the capital gains would 
be includible. 


Business income whether earned by in- 
dividual businesses or corporations should 
be taxed, so far as possible, like other in- 
come. Corporation income and individual 
incomes from business or other sources 
should be taxed at the same basic or ini- 
tial rate. The excess profits tax should be 
repealed when the peak of war production 
has passed, perhaps as of December 31, 
1946. The capital stock and declared value 
excess profits tax should be repealed. The 
double taxation of intercorporate dividends 
should be eliminated, as well as the addi- 
tional penalty tax on income included in a 
consolidated return. The reason for all this 
is one of our initial premises: we want 
active business and full employment. We 
want to encourage business to expand into 
new fields. We want to encourage new in- 
vestment and venture capital. The excess 
profits tax can be tolerated by an estab- 
lished enterprise, but it is the great brake 
upon new enterprise and growing enter- 
prise. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that it should be repealed as promptly 
as possible after the war. : 


The scope of the excise taxes must de- 
pend upon revenue requirements. A reason- 
able number of excises will promote reve- 
nue stability in times of fiscal strain, dis- 
tributing a part of the tax burden accord- 
ing to the spending, rather than the receipt, 
of income. Sales of liquor and tobacco 
will surely be taxed, and taxes on other 
widely used commodities may be required. 
If the budget should rise to a sufficiently 
high level, say $22 billions or more, it 
will be difficult to maintain budgetary bal- 
ance without resort to a sales tax. 

The taxation of inheritances and estates, 
as well as gifts, should be returned to the 
states, as one means of revenue equaliza- 
tion. If these taxes continue to be levied 
by the federal government, the gift tax 
should be integrated with the estate tax; 
no estate tax should be levied on trans- 
fers to the decedent’s spouse; and the rates 
should be somewhat reduced and stabilized. 

This is a very summary outline of a 
very big subject. I have not attempted to 
fill in the many details. The Committee 
on Postwar Tax Policy, of which I have 
been chairman, will shortly publish a full 
report on the subject, in an endeavor to 
give businessmen and citizens generally the 
information to enable them and their leg- 
islators to make intelligent choices after 
the war. 


Dr. Whittlesey Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 





the framework of the individualistic, pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 

“The economic and financial changes 
of the past five years are of greater 
fundamental importance than have oc- 
curred in any similar period in our life- 
time, possibly in history. They have s0° 
altered the setting of economic life that 
past experience and economic analysis of 
the traditional type are of little use in 
anticipating future economic develop- 
ments. The changes provide ground for 
grave concern regarding future prospécts, 
but they also afford reasons for hoping 
that the business situation in the post- 
war period may be far more favorable 
than it was in the pre-war years. 

“Countries have often experienced an 
expansion of circulating medium greater 
than has occurred in the United Siates 
since 1939. What is without precedent 1s 
that the increase has been accompanied 
by so small a rise in prices. The result- 
ing growth in liquidity is a significant 
economic fact. Where a dozen years ago 
we were concerned over a shortage 0 
purchasing power and turned to deticit 
financing as a remedy, today we have 
exactly the opposite situation, a ver) 
great excess of potential purchasing 
power.” 
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Every Friday, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States is presenting a 
new series of radio dramatizations entitled 
“This Is Your FBI’. These are official stories, 
from the FBI files, prepared with the full 
cooperation of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Bureau, made an introductory speech 
during the first broadcast. 


On the same program, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
President of The Equitable, explained why 
this society had elected to present the series. 
All life insurance men should be interested 
in what he said:— 


Why the Equitable is sponsoring 


“THIS 1S YOUR FB. I 


“We believe that no medium more vital 
than this official FBI broadcast could be used 
to bring the society closer to its members and 
those who may become members in the 
future. Our business, too, is safeguarding the 
security of the American family. Public serv- 
ice and human relationships — the preserva- 
tion of homes for widows and children; the 
education of sons and daughters; the security 
and comfort of thousands of elderly men and 
women living in retirement; and finally, the 
peace of mind of the American citizen, is the 
mission of our society. And after all, there 
could be no closer parallel to the objectives 
of your Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


PRESIDENT 


TUNE IN 
8.30 P.M. EWT EVERY FRIDAY BLUE NETWORK 
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Benton, Maxcy Agencies 
In Brooklyn Merged 


ROBERT N. ROSE NOW MANAGER 


Noel D. Maxcy to Open General Agency 
in Lower Manhattan; Benton Joins 


ae Miner Agency 


The Equitable L ife Assurance So- 
ciety’s Brooklyn agencies heretofore 
under the direction of Agency Managers 


M. Warren Benton and Noel D. Maxcy 


have been merged with Robert N. Rose 





ROBERT N. 


ROSE 


announcement 

President H. 
the 
Mr. 


Maxcy 


manager. The 
was made by Second Vice 
A. Yoars at 
staffs 
Yoars also announced 


as agency 


luncheon attended by 
of both 
that 
general 


agencies. 
Mr. 


agency 


combined 


would new for 
the society in lower Manhattan and that 
Mr. Benton would the 


L. A. Miner as associate manager. 


open a 


join agency of 


Present at the luncheon were agency 
officers of the society and two of the 
resident directors of the society in 
Brooklyn, Edwin P. Maynard = and 


George V. McLaughlin; also John Cash- 
more, president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn; Louis H. Pink, former Super- 
intendent ‘of Insurance for the State of 


New York, with whom Mr. Rose had 
been associated from 1933 to 1936. 

Mr. Rose is a graduate of Fordham 
University, Fordham Law School and 
is a member of the New York State 
Bar. He served as special counsel in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
later was president of the Excess In- 


surance Co. and was executive vice 
president of the Manufacturers Fire and 
the Manufacturers Casualty of Philadel- 
phia. In 1943-44 he held a commission 
in the USNR, recently receiving an 
honorable discharge. 





BANKERS LIFE AGENCY DINNER 

W. F. Winterble, agency vice presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Des Moines, was 
the principal speaker at a dinner last 
week honoring the Spokane agency as 
winner in their group of six agencies in 
the company’s 1944 agency gains contest. 
The Spokane agency, under the direc- 
tion of Agency Manager S. H. Bright, 
had six men who wrote the required 
volume of business to make them eligi- 
ble to attend the dinner. 


CLAIM ASS’N DEFERS MEETING 


International Claim Association will 
not hold its usual annual meeting in 
September unless there is a material 
change in the war and travel situation 
in the next few months. Committee 
chairmen, however, will report at an 
executive committee meeting, and bul- 


letins will be sent to members. 





McKIM WITH ADMINISTRATION 





Executive Vice President, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A., Truman’s Close Friend, 
on Leave of Absence 

Edward D. McKim, executive vice 
president, Mutual Benefit H. & A., has 
been granted a temporary leave of ab- 
sence from his position of executive 
vice president, Mutual Benefit H. & A,, 
and will serve in the Truman admin- 
istration. Some facts about Mr. McKim 
will be found in the Big Bill page of 
this paper. 


DINNER ON MAY 9 





Insurance Division, United Jewish Ap- 
peal, at Commodore; Berson and 
Salinger Chairmen 
Annual dinner of insurance division 
for United Jewish Appeal for Greater 
New York will be held at Hotel Com- 
modore, May 9. Milton Berson is chair- 
man of general insurance section; Ben- 
jamin D. Salinger, chairman, life insur- 
ance section. Co- ‘chairmen are Morton 
Whitehill and Max L. Wile. Bernard J. 
G. Jaffe is chairman of Brooklyn divi- 
cion and Arthur Rosencrans is co-chair- 
man. Many leading insurance men in 
Greater New York have accepted invita- 

tions to attend the dinner. 


British Ordinary Purchases 
Show Increase for 1944 


Ordinary life insur- 
ance in the British Isles showed an in- 
crease in 1944 for the fourth successive 
year and were approximately 40% greater 
than in 1940, it was reported by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 

Preliminary reports of fifty-four British 
companies show 1944 purchases of more 
than $875,000,000 Ordinary life insurance. 
This total is still below the level of pre- 
war 1938, though several companies report 
last year’s new business as greater than 
in that year. 

Britishers now put more than $600, 000,- 
000 premiums annually into life insurance 
protection of all kinds and have about 
one-tenth of the world’s life insurance. 


Purchases of new 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Thomas A. Lauer, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Joliet, has been elected president 
of the Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters. Other officers include 
Kenneth E. Williamson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Peoria, first vice president; 
Earl M. Schwemm, Great-West Life, 
Chicago, second vice president; direc- 
tors, Kenneth L. Keil, Penn ‘Mutual, 
Springfield; Robert R. Reno, Equitable 
Late, Chicago: E. C. Norton, Fidelity 
Mutual, Alton: NP. Brewer, Contin- 
ental Assurance, Rockford;. Paul Lar- 
son, Mutual Trust, LaSalle County. 





GARDINER GROUP APPROVED 

A Pension Trust Plan placed with 
the Harry Gardiner agency, John Han- 
cock, by Elmer Leterman, for the Biow 
Co., Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has been approved by the Treasury 
Department. Under the plan all em- 
ployes who are eligible can be retired 
at age 65, on a pension depending upon 
their salary and length of service. All 
contributions to the plan are made by 
the Biow Co. 


OCCIDENTAL REPORTS GAINS 

More than seventy-five agency units 
of Occidental Life of California showed 
an increase in Ordinary production for 
the first quarter of 1945, as compared 
with the first quarter of 1944, according 
to an announcement by V. H. Jenkins, 
vice president. Of these, more than 
twenty-five at least doubled their 1944 
Ordinary production during the first 
quarter of 1945, and in some cases the 
increases were greater. March was the 
best month in the history of the com- 
pany with more than $15,600,000 of Ordi- 
nary production. 


Home Life Appoints 
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J. H. Evans Manager 


AT 110 WILLIAM STREET AGENCY 





Stanley H. Bevirs Succeeds 


Home Life 


York, 


been 





of New 


effective May 
manager 


Him as 
Manager Company’s Home Office 
Sales Planning Division 


York has ap- 
pointed John H. Evans manager of a 
new agency at 110 William Street, New 
Mr. Evans has 
of the company’s home 





JOHN H. EVANS 


office sales planning division since 1941, 
having previously been 


intendent of agencies. 


assistant manager under 


assistant super- 
His successor as 
manager of the sales planning division 
will be Stanley H. Bevins, who has been 


Mr. 


Evans. 


Associated with Mr. Evans at the new 
office will be the field underwriters who 


have heretofore been with him in the 


sales planning division. 


Chamberlain, 


M, Marfeld, 





Pach Bros., N. Y. 
STANLEY H. BEVINS 


whey are _|.. 9: 
James J. McCann, Elliot 
Irwin L. Osias, J. Roy 





PLANNED SERVICE for brokers 
‘\ a Oe & 
IF E 


of Pittsfield, 


KFSON 
i. ie | 


Mass. 


AGEN 
RANCE 


MUrray Hill 2-3030 


Robbins, Howard R. Smith and Charles 
F. Steinhofer. 

Prior to coming with Home Life, Mr. 
Evans was a successful life underwriter 
and supervisor and assistant manager in 
New York City and Boston. 

Returning to New York in April, 1936, 
to become an agency field assistant for 
Home Life, Mr. Evans was appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the company in July, 1938, directing tlie 
operations of a group of the company’s 
agencies. His demonstrated ability in 
the field of management led to his ap- 
pointment in January, 1941, as manager 
of the sales planning division. 

Mr. Evans is well known among met- 
ropolitan life insurance men and is active 
in the affairs of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
having been chairman of the recent sales 
congress. He is a graduate of the school 
of agency management of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. Born 
in England, Mr. Evans was educated in 
that country and at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Bevins joined the sales planning 
division of Home Life as a field under- 
writer in July, 1941, without previous 
insurance experience. After a success- 
ful period of personal production, he was 
made supervisor in the following year, 
and in 1944 became assistant manager of 
the sales planning division under Mr. 
Evans. In this capacity he established 
an excellent record in recruiting, train- 
ing and direction. 

In October of last year Mr. Bevins 
was appointed an agency field assistant, 
thus broadening his experience by work- 
ing with a number of the company’s 
agencies. His designation as manager 
of the sales planning division is in line 
with the Home Life’s program of de- 
veloping men from within its own organ- 
ization for managerial responsibilities. 


Prior to his association with Home 
Life, Mr. Bevins was engaged in public 
administration for a number of years. 
He was born in upstate New York and 
was educated in the Brooklyn schools, 
later attending New York University. 


Oklahoma Tax Suits 


Several life insurance companies have 
entered suit in Oklahoma district court 
to recover premium taxes paid under 
protest. They include Prudential, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Bankers Life of 
Jowa, and Pyramid Life of Little Rock. 
Contentions are that the 4% premium 
tax discriminates in favor of domestic 
companies in allowing deductions for 
investments in Oklahoma. 


Prudential pointed out that its total. 
admitted assets amount to more than 
$5,856,000,000 of which a total of $17,117,- 
274 or more than .29% was invested in 
Oklahoma securities, but the company 
was entitled to no credits toward its 
tax under the tax law formula. The 
company further states that 2% of its 
assets would amount to $117,137,616 
which it would be required to invest 
in Oklahoma to get credit. To be re- 
lieved of all taxes it would have to 
invest 30% or $1,757,064,244 and it says 
Oklahoma securities as defined by the 
law are not available. 








CHICAGO ASS’N COMMITTEE 


The nominating committee of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers composed of James Ramsey, Mutual 
Benefit; Carl E. Lindstrom, Travel: 
Tohn O. Todd, Northwestern ial 
Maurice Levy, Metropolitan; Lous 
3ehr, Equitable Society, will presen! 
a slate to be voted upon at a future 
meeting. 
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Penn Mutual Launches 
Field Promotion Plan 


GIVES AGENT - DEFINITE GOAL 
Wallis Boileau, Jr.. Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Explains Seven-Year Normal 


Schedule for General Agent 








An “Organizational Plan” whereby pro- 
motions within the field organization are 
put on a qualifying and training system 
was announced to Penn Mutual field 
force at a management conference by 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent. 

“There is first an apprenticeship per- 
iod of three years to give both the un- 
derwriter and the management an op- 
portunity to decide whether the indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes are developing in the 
direction of management or career un- 
derwriting,” said Mr. Boileau. “Thus 
both new agents who have desirable en- 
trance qualifications and present field- 
men who have the necessary experience 
background may be given the opportun- 
ity to advance, step by step, year by 
year, toward general agency manage- 
ment by qualifying on minimum per- 
formance. Only those fully qualified 
may receive appointment as_ general 
agent but the plan offers a definite track 
on which ambitious men can travel to- 
ward management goals in full view of 
agency and company officials. The re- 
sponsibilities of agency and the com- 
pany are no less definite than the un- 
derwriter’s in keeping the schedule alive 
and actively in operation for the benefit 
of all concerned.” 


Steps in Promotion 


Mr. Boileau explained that the length 
of time which would be required fully 
to qualify as a general agent will vary 
with the individuai and with surrounding 
conditions, such as unavoidable limita- 
tions in their present agency organiza- 
tions. However, the basic schedule will 
be 7 years—3 years in personal produc- 
tion, 3 years in part personal production 
and part management work, and 1 year 
as general agent in training. The steps 
are from special agent to assistant su- 
pervisor, to supervisor, to production 
manager, to associate general agent, to 
general agent. 

The underwriter has 3 years in which 
to place himself on a minimum produc- 
tion rating to qualify for the assistant 
supervisor. In considering the work 
done by an assistant supervisor joint 
sales with his agents are taken into 
consideration and considering a super- 
visor’s advancement qualifications he 
must, of course, do a larger job of sell- 
ing and supervising. And the same ap- 
plies to the job done by a production 
manager. And, once again, an associate 
general agent. Once the man gets into 
supervisory work he must also add re- 
cruiting duties. 

Underwriters advancing into mana- 
gerial work are viewed also according to 
size of average premium, the average 
distribution as to policy types sold and 
the age of lives insured and there is an 
allowance made for a good rate of per- 
sistency. It is at the end of the first 
three years of an underwriter’s work 
that the decision is made as to whether 
he should continue in personal produc- 
tion or follow the route leading to gen- 
eral agency work. It is assumed that the 
agency and company have by then had 
sufficient opportunity to judge and pass 
upon his other qualifications for manage- 
ment responsibility. 





PROVIDENT’S FIRST QUARTER 


Provident Mutual Life reports its led- 
ger assets increased in the first quarter 
of this year by $8,570,000. ° New insur- 
ance amounted to $17,597,000 and insur- 
ance in force gained $9,368,000 to $1,- 
098,538,000. Voluntary terminations for 
the three months were only - $2,857,000 
compared with $3,421,000 for the same 
Period last year. 


LORRAINE SINTON VISITS N. Y. 





Impressed by Growing Interest of 
Women in Life Insurance; Talks 
in Buffalo and Detroit 

Lorraine Sinton, sales promotion 
manager of Paul W. Cook Agency, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Chicago, prominent in 
Chicago Life Underwriters Association, 
and a writer of a number of biographical 
sketches of Chicago agents which have 
appeared in The Gold Book editions of 
The Eastern Underwriter, is a visitor 
here. After leaving Chicago she deliv- 
ered addresses before Detroit and Buf- 
falo gatherings. 

Miss Sinton said that she had been 
considerably impressed on her trip by 
the number of women she had met who 
are making a career success in life in- 
surance, and of the potentialities of the 
life insurance market as respects women. 
Among persons here who made a con- 
siderable impression on Miss Sinton is 
Marion S. Eberly, head of public rela- 
tions division for women, Institute of 
Life Insurance. “Mrs. Eberly, who 
quickly grasped the significance of in- 
surance, has an amazing acquaintance 
with women’s clubs and other women’s 
erganizations,” she said, “and just as 
quickly realized the importance of hav- 
ing these organizations help their mem- 
bers to appreciate the value of insur- 


ance.” 


Campbell To Be Newark 
Ordinary Agency Head 


NEW MGR. IN JACKSONVILLE 


Former Army Officer Came into Insur- 
ance from Banking Field; Three 
New Florida Agencies 








The Prudential has announced the 
transfer of Manager Charles W. Camp- 
bell, CLU, of the Jacksonville Ordinary 
agency to the Newark Ordinary agency, 
effective May 1. He @ucceeds Manager 
Edward N. VanVliet, who retired 
March 10. 

Manager Campbell comes to Newark 
after fifteen years of successful leader- 
ship of the Jacksonville agency. He 
joined Prudential, February 15, 1923, as 
an agent after a successful banking 
career. He was appointed manager, 
Jacksonville agency, March 1, 1930. 

Mr. Campbell entered the war in No- 
vember, 1942, and was assigned to spe- 
cial duty in the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment in Washington, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He returned to his 
insurance office on November 16 last. 

Because of the geographical size of 
the territory now covered by the Jack- 
sonville agency, it has been decided to 
establish several agencies within the 





.T. COL. CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 





area. Three 
quarters in 
Tampa. 


new 


agencies 
Savannah, 
The newly-appointed managers, 


have 
Miami 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Many men know that their need for insur- 
ance is greatest while the family is growing 
and responsibilities are heaviest. 

They may not know that The Prudential 
has a policy tailored to fit their particular 
situation. It is our Double Protection to 


65 policy. 


This contract provides the extra protec- 
tion while it is needed and makes the 
permanent protection fully paid for by the 
time the policyholder reaches his normal 


retirement age. 
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War Industry Work by 
Prudential Employes 


SPARE TIME IN H. O. BUILDINGS 





Cooperation with War Manpower Com- 
mission in Newark Area; What 
Employes Are Manufacturing 





The work of essential war industry 
being done by employes of The Pru- 
dential without leaving the home office 
premises has clicked with the four most 
interested parties—the War Manpower 
Commission, war industries themselves, 


employes of The Prudential engaged in 
this war work effort, and the company. 

The plan for a program of insurance 
company-sponsored war work was orig- 
inated by Robert M. Green, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the home office, at the 
time when the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in the Newark area announced that 
10% of employes of insurance companies 
in News ark area would be requisitioned 
for “must” war production. As The 
Prudential already had 2,000 home office 
employes in the war the requisition for 
hundreds of additional workers would 
have so cut its personnel as to make it 
extremely difficult for the company to 
have home office work efficiently done. 
The Prudential’s plan was approved by 
the WMPC. 

So, the unique spectacle is being ob- 
served of Army officers sitting in offices 
of insurance buildings as they direct 
essential war industry and of soldiers 
standing outside of offices where the 
company’s employes are engaged in war 
industry work, requiring those entering 
the rooms to show their passes. 

Not all of the type of industry engag- 
ing the attention of Prudential workers 
can be made public, but it is known that 
they include lithographic printing and 
photography for the Army nad Navy; 
making of radio tubes, preparing statis- 
tical analysis projects for the Army air 
forces. Last week The Prudential em- 
ployes put in 10,000 hours on this war 
work. The work is being done in day 
spare time and some Saturday and Sun- 
day work is also being performed. A 
certain number of company hours is be- 
ing used in addition. 

Rents Space to High Priority War 

Industries 

Under the plan, The Prudential does 
not take actual sub-contract work. It 
rents to high priority war industries the 
space in its premises and undertakes to 
supply the manpower. It permits Pru- 
dential employes to volunteer for the 
jobs. The workers are paid full scale 
wages by the manufacturers for the 
work they do. 

Mr. Green Said that the employes of 
the company were enthusiastic about 
the war work; were decidedly interested 
in it; and were proud of what they are 
able to accomplish. He also said both 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
manufacturers were pleased. 

“It should help to solve our labor 
problems,” he said. “This way we can 
still retain the limited number of em- 
ployes we have and at the same time aid 
in alleviating the manpower shortage for 
high priority war work.” 

How Idea Originated 


Early in March it was announced that 
George S. Pfaus, director of the War 
Manpower Commission in the Newark 
area, had made requisition for hundreds 


’ association, presided at the dinner. 


General Agents Present 
Portrait to B. J. Perry 


Bertrand J. Perry, chairman, board of 
directors, Massachusetts Mutual, was guest 
of honor at a dinner in the dining hall of 
Massachusetts Mutual January 24, attend- 
ed by directors, company officers and a 
committee of general agents, occasion of 
dinner being presentation of an oil por- 
trait of Mr. Perry. It was a personal gift 
from general agents in key cities through- 
out the country. Kenneth Forbes, famous 
portrait painter, was the artist who was 
commissioned by ® committee representing 
the general agents. The painting was un- 
veiled by Frank T. McNally, Minneapolis 
general agent, who made the presentation 
address. 

Jewel W. Tyson, Richmond, Va., gen- 
eral agent and president of general agents’ 
Among 
head table guests were Alexander Maclean, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life president; 
Charles H. Schaaff, Rochester, and Tohn 
F. Cremen. Mr. Schaaff is vice president 
and Mr. Cremen secretary of general 
agents’ association. 

In his talk accepting the portrait Mr. 
Perry paid a tribute to the part played by 
general agents in building the company to 
its present position as one of strongest life 
companies in the country. 


N. J. MANAGERS OUTING 
The General Agents and Managers 
Association of Northern New Jersev 
will hold an outing in a near-bv country 
club in June and will elect officers at 
that time. 











of employes of insurance companies in 
Newark; that 890 of them would be from 
The Prudential, and that an arrange- 
ment had been made with the Office of 
Dependency Benefits to transfer the 890 
to the Office of Denendency Benefits 
which is located in a building across the 
street from a Prudential home office 
building. 

When Mr. Green saw the announce- 
ment he had a conference with Director 
Pfaus during which he expressed some 
doubt whether employes, if they left The 
Prudential, would go to the Office of 
Dependency Benefits. It was pointed out 
that they might decide they wanted to 
work in some Newark war plant, or 
might leave the Newark area and take 
a war effort position outside. He said 
that the companv wanted to cooperate 
and asked that The Prudential be given 
a little time as he thought a program 
which would utilize services of Pruden- 
tial employes and at the same time not 
result in their leaving The Prudential 
could be devised. It resulted in the plan 
now in operation. 

About three years ago The Prudential 
made a suggestion to-a Washington gov- 
ernment agency which was considering 
requisitioning home employes of insur- 
ance companies. In brief, it was that 
the agency ship to The Prudential in 
trucks clerical work which had ot be 
done, and The Prudential would organize 
evening shifts and have this work per- 
formed. It was also thought that such 
an idea might be adopted by other com- 
panies and a tremendous lot of detail 
clerical work be cleaned up for the Gov- 
ernment without the insurance compan- 
ies losing their personnel. That particu- 
lar plan turned out to be impractical. 
Some one at Washington soon pointed 
out it would be necessary to have an act 
or two passed in which Congressional 
approval was given. 


Economic Stabilization Essential to 


Post-War Prosperity, Says H. E. Gaston 


Herbert E. Gaston, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury, speaking before the 
fifth annual seminar of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last Friday re- 
marked that continued American pros- 
perity after the end of the war will 
depend to a great extent upon world 
prosperity and it is to the American 
interest to help stabilize world economic 
conditions. 

“To create any reasonable expectation 
of satisfactory foreign trade and hence 
of continuing American prosperity after 
the war, we shall have to do two 
things,’ Mr. Gaston said. “First, correct 
the economic evils that threatened for- 
eign trade during the ’30’s; second, 
provide for capital investment in wat 
devastated lands and in other countries 
needing investment and development to 
bring them up to modern standards of 
living.” 

Bretton Woods Proposals 

The Bretton Woods proposals of ar- 
ticles of agreement for an International 
Monetary Fund and an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment are a part of a general program 
for world economic peace designed to 
accomplish these two objectives, Mr. 
Gaston said. 

“The economy of Europe was sick 
before the present war began and this 
fact had a great deal to do both with 
deepening and prolonging the depression 
in the United States,” he continued. 
“The devastation wrought by the war 
has of course created immense new dif- 
ficulties. A characteristic of the ’30’s 
was the use of monetary instruments as 
weapons of economic competition and 
economic favoritism. Germany in forti- 
fying her economy for war was the 
chief aggressor. Neighboring nations 
became practically the slaves of the 
German economy. In_ self-protection 
other nations had to set up many bi- 
lateral agreements which had the effect 
of distorting the normal channels of 
trade and robbing currencies of their 
proper function in promoting unre- 
stricted trade. The effect of Germany’s 
policies and the defensive action taken 
to meet them was to throw into the 
hands of political governments manage- 
ment of ‘production and trade and to 
make merchants and bankers virtual 
slaves of the state. 

International Monetary Fund 

“The International Monetary Fund is 
Set up to achieve as great a degree of 
stability among currencies as is possible 
and to assist in providing sufficient ex- 
change to permit a healthy volume of 
trade in normal channels, that is, to 
permit sound economic considerations to 
operate rather than governmental force. 
The important thing about the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is not the 
mechanism by which it accomplishes 
these objects but the agreement among 
nations to direct their sincere efforts 
toward accomplishing them. The con- 
stant consultation which the existence 
of the fund organization brings about 
will be just as important, if not more 
important, than the actions of the fund 
in making currencies available. 

“With the great need for international 














HERBERT E. GASTON 


loans immediately after the war con 
ceded, the International Bank seems to 
provide the kind of machinery best 
suited to encourage reconstruction and 
recovery, to develop undeveloped lands 
and at the same time to give maximum 
assurance to the investor both as to 
the safety of his investment and as to 
the usefulness of the projects in which 
it is being employed. The salient fea- 
ture of the bank proposal is that the 
projects offered for investment must not 
only be approved by the authorities of 
the country in which the funds are to 
be used but are to have unbiased exami- 
nation by experts representing many 
countries. 

“Both the fund and the bank are de- 
signed to create conditions under which 
there will be the minimum of interfer- 
ence by governmental authority in the 
creation of conditions favorable to the 
development of commercial trade and 
commercial investment. The amounts to 
be hazarded by the people of the United 
States are small when compared to the 
magnitude of the objects to be achieved. 
The total investment to which the 
United States is committed in the two 
projects represented in the Bretton 
Woods agreement is less than the cost 
to the United States at the present time 
of one month of war. It is a minor frac- 
tion also of the difference between the 
value of American production in a de- 
pression and the value in a period of 
approximately full employment. 

“The primary danger that will con- 
front the nation in the post-war period 
is the danger of failing to take in time 
the steps needed to promote world 
economic peace and world prosperity.” 





NAMED BY BALTIMORE LIFE 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Ellwood E. 
Johnson as acting manager of its Shamo- 
kin, Pa. district, to succeed Harry 
Thomas, who has entered the service. 
Mr. Johnson has been with the company 
since 1938. 
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THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR BROKERS 
: INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE — ANNUITIES AND PENSION TRUSTS 


HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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Anti-Discrimination 
Laws as Seen by Niles 


DOESN’T LOOK FOR TROUBLE 
Subject Among Those Discussed at So- 
ciety of LOMA Graduates Seminar; 
Topics of Other Speakers 





At the all-day seminar of the Society 
of Life Office Management Association 
Graduates, held in McAlpin Hotel, New 
York, Saturday, (George E. Johnson, 
president) Henry E. Niles, vice presi- 
dent Baltimore Life, expressed the opin- 
ion that he did not expect that compan- 
ies would experience much difficulty be- 
cause of such anti-discrimination em- 


ployment laws as the Ives measure in 
this state. His opinion was based upon 
the experience of the Government agen- 
cies in Washington where there has 
been little discrimination friction. He 
was asked if colored people were em- 
ployed by life home offices whether they 
should be segregated to one section of 
a home office and his opinion was that 
they should not be. There was consid- 
erable discussion of subject at the meet- 
ing Saturday. Mr. Niles also commented 
on the position of the service man re- 
turning to life ininsurance company 
home office employment. Because so 
many of these service men are officers 
and have had more responsibility in the 
Army or Navy than they had in civilian 
life the standard of efficiency in his 
opinion would be raised throughout the 
home office organizations after the war. 


Evidence of Age Not Hard to Get 


Robert C. Williams, settlement super- 
visor, Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America, had as his topic, 
“Evidence of Age.” He thought that 
many persons cannot furnish evidence of 
age because they have not the ingenuity 
fo get it. He said it was not difficult 
for the average person to find the date. 
Generally, all that is necessary is to 
write some letters. 

His suggestion was that first the 
policyholder should look through boxes, 
envelopes, files and drawers in his own 
home for anything that may contain the 
age or date of birth, such as baptismal 
certificate, insurance policies, passports, 
marriage certificate, birthday cards, let- 
ters, pictures; and through books such 
as Bibles, family geneology, diaries, al- 
manacs and so on. Then, if nothing de- 
velops, here are some of the letters he 
thought would lead to the disclosure: 

Letters to the Health Department, di- 
vision of vital statistics of city of town 
of birth; to the church where baptised 
for a baptismal certificate; to Sunday 
School superintendent attended as a 
child; to elementary school, high school, 
college; to parents, older brothers and 
sisters; to fraternities, clubs, lodges and 
professional organizations in which there 
is membership; to all the savings banks 
where accounts have been opened; to 
hospitals where policyholder has been; 
to doctors and dentists who have been 
consulted; to business firms where he 
has been employed; to board of elections 
in voting district; to board of census. 
Townsend Describes G. I. Bill of Rights 


Donald H. Townsend, of underwriting 
division, Metropolitan Life, gave an in- 
formative talk describing the G. I. Bill 
of Rights—Servicemen’s Readjustment 
\ct signed by Roosevelt on June 22, 
1944. He said that acquaintance with 
this act was important to many who are 
not veterans, and specifically cited the 
relatives and friends of veterans; repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies who 
have interested themselves already in 
service men by having set up war serv- 
ice bureaus; and those companies which 
place mortgages on homes or small busi- 
nesses who are particularly interested in 
the loan features of the bill. 

The G. I. Bill is not a complete pro- 
gram itself, but rather an extension of 
previous legislation, such as the Soldiers 
and Sailors Relief Act, National Service 
Life Insuranée, Pension bills, Mustering 





SETS APPLICATION RECORD 


New York Life Field Force Starts 
Second Century With New Record in 
Number and Volume of Apps 
The New York Life Insurance Co. 
started its second century on April 12 
with a new high record in number and 
volume of applications for life insurance 
written in a single day. According to 
reports from the company’s branch of- 
fices, there were 12,285 applications 
dated April 12, for $34,281,174 of life 
insurance. This is a larger amount than 
was paid for in the New York Life 
during its first fifteen years, from 1845 

through 1859. 

The leading branch office on volume 
was Los Angeles, followed by Boston. 
The Los Angeles branch reported 204 
applications for $947,032, with thirty- 
eight agents writing three or more ap- 
plications. 








Out Pay and Hospitalization, and medi- 
cal care for veterans. 
Porton and Bragg Talk 

Harold Porton, underwriting division, 
Mutual Life, discussed angina pectoris, 
telling of symptoms which have closest 
attention of the home office underwrit- 
ing departments, such as chest pains. 

James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life 
general agent, talked on relations be- 
tween home office and field. : 


CONDUCTS REFRESHER SCHOOL 





Discharged Servicemen Attend North- 
‘western Mutual’s Sales Training 
Classes at Home Office 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
conducted a refresher school at the 
home office April 16-20. The school at- 
tracted eleven Northwestern servicemen 
recently returned to civilian status to 
resume life underwriting. It was de- 
signed to bring these men up to date 
on the entire underwriting, prospecting 
and sales picture, and was similar to 
the initial series of refresher sales train- 
ing classes inaugurated for this purpose 

by the company late last year. 

The home office faculty of twelve 
company officials and department heads 
was headed by Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies, with President M. J. Cleary, 
addressing the dinner on the first eve- 
ning, commenting on the company’s 
current situation, covering financial and 
other aspects of operations. Classes 
were held each morning and afternoon 
for a five-day period, with subjects of 
discussion covering a review of funda- 
mental principles of life insurance sales- 
manship and developments in life insur- 
ance business since the start of the war. 
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De You Know 


Why brokers and surplus 


writers recommend 
the Berkshire? 


One Reason—the Berkshire Portfolio of 





For that client of 
yours, with the 
“new arrival.” 







JUVENILE Policies is outstanding in the 


Juvenile market today. 


Issued on the lives of children from 
ONE DAY to TEN YEARS of age. 


PAYOR BENEFITS. 


We accept brokerage and surplus 


business on Juvenile insurance. 


Full details concerning Berkshire 


We IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. * 


Juvenile Policies will be gladly furnished 


you upon request, without obligation. 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD e MASSACHUSETTS 




















Minnesota Mut. Names 
Two General Agents 


AGENCIES IN MINN. AND IND. 





O. E. Ruth To Be Located in Indiana- 
polis; R. I. Lackey’s Headquarters 
in Mankato, Minn. 





The Minnesota Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of O. E. Ruth 
and Reuben I. Lackey as general agents 
for the company. Mr. Ruth will repre- 
sent the company in twenty-two coun- 
ties in the central part of Indiana, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Lackey 
will be general agent tor the ten coun- 
ties in the south-centrai part of Minne- 
sota with headquarters at Mankato. 

Mr. Ruth has been general agent for 
the Ohio National Life at Indianapolis 
for the past two years and last year 
personally produced the second largest 
volume of business in the field for that 
company. He recently resigned to as- 
sume his new position with the Minne- 
sota Mutual. Prior to 1943 he was asso- 
ciated with the Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Group for a period of five years, 
and before that was a sales representa- 
tive for the Ford Motor Car Co. He has 
has been successful in installing a large 
number of Pension Trust cases in the 
past few years and personally specializes 
in this type of business in addition to 
agency Organization. 

Mr. Lackey recently resigned as 
agency supervisor of the St. Paul agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York follow- 
ing twenty-five years’ service with that 
company. He entered the life insurance 
business as a part-time representative 
while still in school at Salina, Kansas. 
Twelve years of teaching and selling life 
insurance in his spare time induced him 
to forsake the former and to become a 
full-time representative. His first assign- 
ment was at Hutchinson, Kansas, as a 
personal producer. Several years later 
he transferred to Topeka to become 
agency supervisor for the state of Kan- 
sas. For the past five years he has held 
the same position in Mutual Life’s St. 
Paul agency. In his new position he will 
divide his time between personal produc- 
tion and agency organization develop- 
ment. 





LINCOLN .NATIONAL SURVEY 


Individual proprietors led all occupa- 
tional groups in number of big life in- 
surance policies bought, while managers 
led all occupational groups in total vol- 
ume thus purchased, during the first 
quarter of 1945, according to the Lincoln 
National Life’s quarterly survey of buy- 
ers of life insurance policies of $10,000 
Or more. 

Listed according to. number of policies 
bought; the big buyer groups were: 
Individual proprietors, managers, pro- 
fessional men, executives, skilled work- 
ers, clerks, housewives, salesmen, 
farmers, students, unskilled workers, 
unclassified, and teachers. Individual 
proprietors, managers, professional men, 
and executives accounted for more than 
twice as many policies and nearly three 
times the volume of all other classes 
combined. 





DETROIT CASHIERS’ MEET 


Lawrence E. Bredahl, assistant man- 
ager of the John W. Paige agency, 
Mutual Life, Detroit, addressed the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of Detroit 
and Windsor at a dinner meeting on 
April 18. His subject, “Understanding 
the Office Personnel,” was the final in 
a series of four meetings entitied * ‘Ad- 
ventures in Understanding.” 





FOREST LAWN APPOINTMENT 


Forest Lawn Co., state agent for the 
Forest Lawn Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, has appointed Theodore Lane 
as assistant agency director. Mr. Lane 
was formerly associated with the 
Travelers as a personal producer. 

Forest Lawn Life recently has estab- 
lished local agencies in Merced, Fresno 
and Stockton, California. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
First Quarter Gains 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT CLEARY 





Sales Increased by $8,626,695; In Force 
at All-Time High; Assets 
Total $1,784,183,811 


Confidence in American life insurance 


continues at a high level, according to. 


M. J. Cleary, president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who points 
to the 12% gain in insurance sales during 
the first quarter of 1945. Further evi- 
dence of this confidence, he added, is 
found in the persistence of the all-time 
low percentage of insurance voluntarily 
terminated by policyholders. 

During the first three months North- 
western Mutual sales totaled $81,887,214, 
an increase of $8,626,695. There were 
also $5,164,606 in revivals and additions 
to policies, and $1,060,011 in life annui- 
ties. Total insurance in force on March 
31 reached a new high of $4,496,833,761 
on a total of 1,172,703 policies. 

War deaths of policyholders have been 
a matter of interest to the public as well 
as to the insurance fraternity, said Mr. 
Cleary. Since the outbreak of the present 
war, 2,067 Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders, with life insurance aggregating 
$6,919,136, have died or are missing in 
action. There have been 1,823 deaths 
and 217 missing in action reported by 
the War Department, and thirteen mer- 
chant marine and fourteen civilian deaths 
have resulted from military action. 

Results of Operations 

Total income of Northwestern Mutual 
for the quarter was $73,267,984, made up 
principally of $46,152,791 premiums and 
$15,336,324 interest and rent. Total dis- 
bursements amounted to $42,812,125, and 
included $2,955,460 taxes, $5,092,160 paid 
beneficiaries under installment  settle- 
ment plans, and $29,312,302 paid to pol- 
icvholders and: beneficiaries, including 
dividends, annuities, endowments and 


death claims. 

An all-time high of $1,784,183,811 in 
total assets was reached. Included were 
bonds at admitted asset value of 
$1,401 ,335,948, of which $454,446,393 were 
U. S. government bonds and certificates, 
an increase of $107,887,471 since a year 
ago. . Among the other assets were 
$206,851,568 mortgage loans; $19,568,938 
real estate, home office property and 
land contracts; $78,442,152 policy loans, 
and $34,061,173 cash. 

Current Trends 

The most notable development in the 
first quarter of 1945 was the activity in 
the city real estate field, President 
Cleary stated. At December 31, 1944, 
the Northwestern Mutual owned four- 
teen pieces of city property with an 
asset value of $5,909,246. Eight of these 
properties with an asset value of 
$4,591,603 have been sold since the first 
of the year, leaving only six unsold 
properties listed at $1,317,643. Since the 
early 1930's the company acquired title 
to seventy-seven pieces of city real 
estate. It is hoped to dispose of the 
remaining six by the end of this year. 

Leading general agencies were C. L. 
McMillen, New York City; C. R. Eckert, 
Detroit; Jamison & Phelps, Chicago; 
P. T. Allen, Buffalo; L. E. Allen, At- 
lanta, and Victor M. Stamm, Milwaukee. 


KLOCKSIN CHICAGO TALK 

Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative coun- 
sel, Northwestern Mutual, discussed the 
pending legislation in various states, in- 
- cluding the Guertin bill; Social Security ; 
and other pertinent subjects in a talk 
before Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation a few days ago. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 



























Handy & Boesser 


Above picture was taken in The Prudential home office where RCA has installed 
a tube “factory annex” for part time war industry work. 

Prudential girls in the cut are Bettie Ogilvie, Dorothy White, Myrtle Pinilla, 
Margaret Rice, Irene Preble, Pauline Dulsk, Constance Gerner, Georgina Ellis, 
Shirley Barnett, Grace Matta, Noreen Delaney and Jeanne Bryant. Man in back- 


eround is Daniel Battstone. 





J. RAY CAMPBELL DROWNED 

J. Ray Campbell, state agent, Mid- 
land Mutual Life of Columbus, at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was drowned last 
week when a canoe occupied by Mr. 
Campbell and Paul Woodward capsized 
in the high wind. 


CHICAGO WOMEN’S CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. Louise Scott Konsberg, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, has been elected chair- 
man of the women’s division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. She succeeds Ivah W. Pearson, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 








What Makes a Company Grow? 





On this significant anniversary, we pay tribute to 
our loyal fieldmen, past and present, whose intelligent 
service to the insuring public has made our Company 


grow throughout a century 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 





Cash Value Payments 
At Twenty Year Low 


TOTAL COMPANY PAYMENTS UP 
February Total of Surrender Values 
One-third of Corresponding Month 
of Pre-war 1941 





Life insurance policy cash surrender 
values paid out country-wide during 
February amounted to only $16,828,000, 
the lowest monthly total since the ’20s, 
although aggregate policy cash values 
available have doubled in the interven- 
ing years, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The February total 
of surrender values paid out by the na- 
tion’s life companies was about one- 
third the total for the corresponding 
month in pre-war 1941, 


Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during February were 
$210,979,000, an increase of $5,661,000 
over February, 1944, due in large part 
to the increased death benefits paid un- 
der war claims. The month’s death bene- 
fits amounted to $106,100,000, more than 
7% over the previous February and one 
of the largest months on record. 

Payments for the first two months of 
the year were $452,136,000 in the aggre- 
gate, of which $221,196,000 were death 
benefits, $34,876,000 were surrender value 
payments and $196,064,000- were direct 
payments to living policyholders for ma- 
turing endowments, disability, annuity 
payments and policy dividends. Both 
endowment maturities and annuity pay- 
ments were up about 10% above the 
corresponding period of last year, policy 
dividends were up about 7% and dis- 
ability payments up about 3%. 





MINN. MUTUAL REPORTS GAINS 


_ For the first quarter of 1945 new paid 
issues of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
amounted to $13,083,024, an increase in 
volume of approximately 43% over the 
same period in the previous year, T. 
Phillips, president, announced. Insur- 
ance in force during the same period 
increased about ten million dollars to a 
new all-time high of $316,614,193. First 
year paid premiums were 56% greater 
than in 1944, being slightly under $400,- 
000. Paid business for March was 91% 
greater than in 1944, 





CASHIERS HEAR LOEWENHEIM 
The April meeting of the Cashier’s 
Association of New York City was ad- 
dressed by Harold Loewenheim, CLU, 


recently appointed agency field assist- 
ant of Home Life of New York. 





Campbell Transfer 
(Continued from Page 7) 


now assistant managers in the Jackson- 
ville agency, are George W. Carter, 
Jacksonville; Eggleton H. Upshaw, Sa- 
vannah; Donald FE. Bishop, CLU, 
Miami; and William S. Rodgers, CLU, 
Tampa. 





Phinehas Prouty, Jr. agency, Connec- ~ 
y 


ticut Mutual Life, Los Angeles, for the 
first quarter of 1945 increased its paid- 
for insurance 92% over the same quarter 


of 1944, 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 














HAIGHT, DAVIS &HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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J. H. Thompson Retires; 
Well-Known Gen. Agt. 


50 YEARS WITH CONN. MUTUAL 





Hartford Man Succeeded by Ralph H. 
Love Who Went with Cincinnati 
Agency in 1938; Their Careers 





One of leading general agents in New 
England and half a century with Con- 
necticut Mutual, John H. Thompson is 
retiring May 1 as Hartford general 
agent because of ill health, and Ralph 
H. Love, CLU, of the company’s Cin- 
cinnati agency will succeed him. 

A graduate of Rutgers University, Mr. 
Thompson was given a general agency in 
New Haven after four years as a sales- 
man. Next, he was general agent of 
the company in New Haven. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, he was transferred to Hart- 
ford as partner of Alfred T. Richards 
and when Mr. Richards died in 1923 he 
became sole general agent. Since then 
the size of the agency has multiplied five 
times. In 1939 Mr. Thompson won the 
President’s Organization Trophy. Eight 
times in the past ten years the agency 
has made an unusually fine record. In 
1918 Mr. Thompson was president of 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association. 
He is committeeman from Hartford for 
NALU; is vice president of Farmington 
Savings Bank, a director of the Institute 
for the Blind and chairman of advisory 
board, Hartford County Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. Love’s Career 


Ralph H. Love has been a life insur- 
ance man for two decades. After being 
an agency assistant in Phoenix Mutual’s 
home office he joined The Prudential 
agency in Hartford in 1932, later being 
transferred to Providence. 

_In 1938 he went to Cincinnati as as- 
sistant general agent for Penn Mutual. 
In 1942 when William T. Earls, Connec- 
ticut Mutual’s general agent at Cincin- 
nati, went into the Navy, Mr. Love was 
appointed to manage the agency in his 
sbsence. Cincinnati has maintained its 
position among the leading agencies of 
the company, ranking sixth at the pres- 
ent time. 





Meet in Chicago 


Bruce E, Shepherd and Dave E. Sat- 
terfield, Jr., of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, were in Chicago this 
week conferring with ALC representa- 
tives relative to matters of coordination 
between the two associations with ob- 
jective of preventing overlapping angles. 
This is another of a series of confer- 
ences on same subject in which repre- 
sentatives of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Life Office Management Associa- 
tion and National Association of Life 
Underwriters have participated. 





NATIONAL LIFE FIGURES 


The National Life of Vermont has 

entered the third year of plus perform- 
ances in sales of new life insurance. In 
March the new paid production was 
$6,654,386 or 10.87% over March in 1944. 
rhis makes twenty-five consecutive 
months which have shown increases. 
For the first quarter of this year there 
has been an increase of 13.23% over 
the sales during the first quarter of 1944. 
The gain in insurance in force for 
the first quarter has been $12,314,427, 
which brings the outstanding insurance 
of the National Life up to $695,213,736 
on April 1, according to figures an- 
nounced to the field forces today by 
1). Bobb Slattery, superintendent of 
agencies. 





MANHATTAN SALES UP 25% 


__ The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
‘ew York, reports that new paid-for 
business for the first quarter of 1945 
increased 25% over the similar period 
of 1944. Insurance in force increased 
approximately $4,000,000 for the same 
period, bringing the total in force to 
an all-time high of $134,000,000. 


New Actuarial Society Head 





EDWARD W. MARSHALL 


The Actuarial Society did not hold its 
annual meeting for election of offices 
this year but conducted a vote by mail 
among its 800 members result of which 
just announced Edward W. Marshall, 
vice president and actuary of Provident 
Mutual of Philadelphia, is the new 
president of the society. Results of the 
mail ballot will be confirmed by the 
society’s council May 25 when the new 
president will take office. 

Mr. Marshall has been a member of 
the council since 1926 dnd has previ- 
ously served as vice president. He has 
been chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Actuarial Studies of Actuarial So- 
ciety and American Institute of Actu- 
aries of which he also is a Fellow. He 
is also a member of the International 
Congress of Actuaries and of the Joint 
Committee on Mortality of the Actu- 
arial Society and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. Member 
of the Society of Friends, Mr. Marshall 
is a trustee of the T. Wister Brown 
Teachers’ Fund and member of the 
American Statistical Association. Gradu- 
ate of University of Pennsylvania, he 
entered life insurance in 1909, joined 
the Provident in 1911. 





Life Company Personnel 
Greater Than a Year Ago 


With 6% of those who left the life 
insurance business to enter the armed 
forces back on the job and with an in- 
crease during the past year of nearly 10% 
in the number of women employed, total 
personnel engaged full time in the life 
insurance business is now greater than a 
year ago, though materially less than in 
pre-war 1940, it is shown in a survey 
made by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Total employes in life insurance on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, according to the 
Institute’s survey, were 224,200, compared 
with 210,800 a year ago and 246,000 at the 
start of pre-war 1940. Head office per- 
sonnel has remained practically unchanged 
during the period, although total life in- 
surance in force and the detail work han- 
dled in the home offices has increased by 
almost one-third. Agency and branch of- 
fice personnel has increased by 13,400 dur- 
ing the past year, but is still 21,700 under 
the 1940 total, although new life insur- 
ance sales are materially larger today. 





MONUMENTAL LIFE DIRECTOR 


S. Page Nelson, president of the Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Monumental Life Insurance Co. of 
Baltimore. Mr. Nelson fills a vacancy 
caused by the death of Paul M. Burnett. 































































FOR... 


JUVENILE PROSPECTS 


from 1 Month to 14 Years 
The Guardian Life Announces ... 
A New Series of Contracts’ 


without Aviation or War Restrictions 


ENDOWMENTS 


To Age 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 


And a 20-year endowment 


20-Pay and 30-Pay Life 
Ordinary Life From Ages 5 to 14. 


All contracts available with Appli- 
cant’s Waiver of Premium at small 


additional cost. 


Full Face Amount of Policy Payable at 
Age 5 in the event of death. 


For details consult the nearest Guardian 


Agency. 


*Available in New York State only at Insurance 
Ages 5 to 14, inclusive. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE — NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 
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In an article in the Sun Life Review 
George W. Bourke, general manager 
and actuary, gave a non-actuarial ex- 
planation of the Sun Life 1944 report. 
Discussing reserves he said in part: 

“The largest items in the liability 
column are the policy reserves. The 
reserves held by life insurance com- 
panies are entirely different from the 
reserves held by other types of busi- 
ness, which are usually funds set aside 
to guard against the effects of adverse 
conditions. The great bulk of a life 
insurance company’s reserve funds are 
not in this category at all; they are 
actuarial reserves which are absolutely 
necessary to provide the benefits under 
the company’s policies. The life insur- 
ance companies have separate contin- 
gency or surplus funds which serve the 
same purpose as the funds that are 
called reserves in other types of 
company.” 





Service men discharged from the armed 
forces with a disability due to service are 
entitled to disability benefits, including a 
pension. The amount payable runs from 
$11.50 a month for 10% disability up to 
$115 a month for 100% disability. In addi- 
tion there are special rates and allowances 
for specific injuries and more seriously dis- 
abling conditions. 


In a supplement about insurance pub- 
lished by The Financial Post of Toronto 
that paper was told by insurance men 


there that by far the greatest part of the 
insurance bought last year was in the form 
of protection policies; and second to that 
came retirement-plus-protection. Next came 
policies of the investment type. So major 
motive in buying insurance is still the pro- 
vision of security for dependents. 





The average Canadian citizen carries ap- 
proximately $768 of life insurance. 

Edward L. Hall, manager of the E. E. 
Elser agency, Manufacture rs Life, Manila, 
wrote the company that all head office 
records, printed matter, accounts, collec- 
tions, card and letter files of all descrip- 
tions of the Manila office remain intact 
in possession of the company. Mr. Hall 
was one of the 250 internees held as hos- 
tages in a Santo Tomas building which 
eventuated in seventy heavily armed Jap- 
anese, who bargained their lives against 
the hostages, being escorted out of camp 
without surrender. gs rescue began on 
the night of February 3 and a mistake 
judgment on the part of the United States 
First Cavalry Major who was ‘wegotieting 


DEATH OF E. GUY HOBSON 

E. Guy Hobson, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, Home Beneficial Life, 
Richmond, died at his home in that city 
last week. He was 59 years old. Mr. 
Hobson joined the Home Beneficial Life 
in Richmond thirty-five years ago. He 
was later associated with the Washing- 
ton and Lynchburg offices. In 1933 he 
returned to the home office to become 
assistant superintendent of agencies. His 
widow, two daughters and one son sur- 
vive. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETINGS 

The Albany and Syracuse agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life held a sales 
meeting and dinner at Albany last Fri- 
day afternoon and evening. The occa- 
sion celebrated the centennial anniver- 
-sary of the company and Albany agency. 
E. D. Carlough, Jr., is general agent at 
Albany and Arthur F. Lewis general 
agent at Syracuse. 





JOINS RESEARCH BUREAU 
The United Fidelity Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, has been accepted for mem- 
bership in the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, increasing the Research 


Bureau’s total of member companies to 
143, according to John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., 


manager of the Bureau. 


finish,” 


employe of the 
any kind of dealing with the enemy. Scores 
of policyholders who were interned have 
consulted me, and have received assurance 
of just and fair treatment. 


with the Japanese “would have meant our 


Mr. Hall wrote the company. 
Continuing, his letter said: “Not a single 
Manufacturers Life had 


“My after near 


weight a month ago, 


starvation, was 115 pounds, a drop of from 
160 before the war. I have already made 
up weight and am gaining energy rapidly. 
Have not seen my children for eleven 
years, nor any of my four grandchildren. 
I hope i in the not-too-distant future to have 
the pleasure of paying the head office a 
visit.” 


Uncle Francis. 


No HOLUA Annual Meeting 


The executive council of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Association has 
decided that no further meeting of the 
association will be held until such time as 
the spirit of the Government regulations 
permits. All officers have been asked to 
continue until an election is held. As no 
meeting will be held in May no proceed- 
ings will be published. 





Martino with Texas Company 

David J. Martino, who has been con- 
nected with Pan-American Life of .New 
Oreans for more than twenty years, has 
gone with American National of Galveston 
as assistant superintendent of Ordinary 
agencies. With Pan-American he was sec- 
retary of agencies, his duties including 
field supervision and agency development. 
Mr, Martino is vice chairman of the 
Southern Round Table of Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, He attended Lo- 
yola and Tulane Universities. 





appreciate the broker’s problems. 


In Connecticut General offices throughout 


the country there are men who know and 


These 


Connecticut General specialists have at their 


fingertips 


the broad facilities of the Con- 


necticut General organization for handling 


all forms of personal insurance, Group insur- 


ance, Pens 


sion Trust and Business insurance. 


Their own technical knowledge is further 


backed up by Connecticut General’s Ad- 


visory Bureau. For prompt, efficient han- 


dling of your problems, call the EXTRA man 


in your organization. 


You will find him at 


your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT « 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT ANC 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE anw0 GROUP ANNUITIES 








Airline Finance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


financing airlines through the use of 
equipment trusts, conditional sales and 
chattel mortgages, are discussed. Many 
of the special problems involved are 
analyzed, and detailed forms have been 
worked out for certain of the financing 
methods. 

In outlining the dimensions of the 
financing problems involved, the study 
states that by 1950, it is probable that 
the domestic airlines will fly annually 
some 8 billion passenger-miles, as com- 
pared with 1.6 billions in 1943, and that 
the gross operating revenues of the 
airlines in 1950 will reach $500,000,000 
as compared with $152,000,000 last year. 

Pointing out that, on January 31, 1945, 
the flying equipment of the country’s 
airlines consisted of only 371 planes, 
the study stresses the great need that 
will exist for new flying equipment in 
the post-war period. On this point, the 
survey indicates that “in order to carry 
the traffic projected for 1950, the domes- 
tic airlines will have to have equipment 
with approximately five times the seat- 
ing capacity of their existing fleet. . 
This will require expenditures for fly- 
ing equipment and spare parts of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 and an addi- 
tional investment in non-fiying equip- 
ment, such as hangars, maintenance 
equipment, communications and office 
facilities, of over one-third that figure. 
Also the airlines will need additional 
working capital to cover their expanded 
requirements. Therefore the require- 
ments of the domestic airlines during 
the next five years may be in the mag- 
nitude of $500,000,000.” 

The study also indicates that, al- 
though the pattern of international air 
transport is not entirely clear at the 
moment, it is probably safe to assume 
that American airlines will spend an- 
other. $250,000,000, on their foreign 
operations, or a total of $750,000,000, in 
all. Of this. amount, it is estimated that 
about $500,000,000 will have to be raised 
by borrowing or through the sale of 
equity securities. 





G. Dewoody Manhattan Life 


Gen’! Agent at Youngstown 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, announces the appointment 
of Garnett Dewoody as general agent at 
Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Dewoody en- 
tered the life insurance business in 1928 
with the Edward A. Woods agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
leaving there in 1941 to join the John 
Hancock. She has been associated with 
the John Hancock until her present ap- 
pointment with the Manhattan Life. 


Home Life’s New Orleans 
And Jackson Agencies Meet 


A joint meeting of the New Orleans 
and Jackson agencies of the Home Life 
of New York was held in the former 
city April 20-21. Chairman of the meet- 
ing was Frank Friedler, of the firm of 
Friedler and Mayer, general agents for 
the company at New Orleans. He was 
assisted by Otis M. Barry, manager at 
Jackson, who was one of the principal 
speakers, 

Representing the home office at the 
conference were William P. Worthing- 
tion, vice president and superintendent 
of agencies, and Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
who directs the operations of the Home 
Life agencies in that territory. 








N. J. SUPERVISORS COMMITTEE 


Henry A. Feustel, president of the 
Life Supervisors Association of Nortli- 
ern New Jersey, has appointed William 
Gilbert, Connecticut General Life, as 
chairman of nominations. The officers 
will be voted upon at the next meeting. 
Other members of the committee are 
Herbert Marshall, Berkshire Life, and 
Joseph Clements, Manufacturers Life. 
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Columbus, O., Manager 
Tries to Analyze Trend 


PROGRAMS MAY BE CHANGED 





Social Security, Group and Pension Trust 
Developments May Change 
Economic Picture 


Columbus, O., April 23, 1945. 
One of the leading general agents here 
was recently discussing trends. Lots of 
life insurance is being sold here; in fact, 


the ramifications of the market are tre- 
mendous, but what he was trying to 
figure out was about the future. 


Getting down to brass tacks, he told 
of a case where he recently helped one 
of his agents on a program. 

“Tt was a case of a man, 34, with three 
children—ages 10, 6 and 2,” he explained. 
“This man’s present program provides 
him with the following: $1,500 cash 
clean-up to pay off his mortgage, $2,000 
as an educational fund, $128 per month 
(with the home clear) for eight years 
until the one child is 18; $119 per month 
from then until the second child is 18; 
then $97 per month until 1960 when the 
third is 18; then $43 per month for his 
wife until she is age 65, followed by 
$75 per month for his wife from 65 for 
life. 

“Now, of course, that is not a com- 
plete program, and we made certain rec- 
ommendations for its completion, but 
(and here is the point) that man has a 
pretty substantial coverage and a pretty 
substantial meeting of his essential life 
needs with only having bought from 
an individual agent the following: $3,000 
in 1934; $1,000 in 1937 and $1,000 in 1938. 
Social Security, his $10,000 National 
Service Life, and his $3,500 Group policy 
filled in the balance.” 

But he is concerned about future 
trends. “Suppose Social Security benefits 
are increased,” he pointed out, “suppose 
his Group coverage is increased. Sup- 
posing his company installs a Pension 
Trust plan? I am_ not ‘borrowing 
trouble,’ but all of these things are in 
line with recent trends. If that con- 
tinues, where will the individual agent 
find himself? Will he not be in the posi- 
tion of one hanging around the table 
picking up the crumbs? 

“Furthermore, the Teachers Retire- 
ment System in Ohio, which is already 
a reasonably adequate retirement fund 
(a teacher serving in Ohio can wind 
up with a retirement income consider- 
ably in excess of $100 a month) is 
being presented to the legislature as 
wholly inadequate with agitation to sub- 
stantially increase its benefit, and there 
are other evidences of this general trend, 
just what will it mean to the ‘agency’ 
system as we know it?” 

Having looked at a pessimistic side of 
the picture the general agent continued: 

“IT am quite sure, however, that the 
protection forces will be able to handle 
all of these situations in some satisfac- 
tory way when they arise as they always 
have done. They will never let any sit- 
uation knock them for a goal. The low- 
est point in pessimism came in 1906 at 
the time of the Armstrong Investigation 
publicity. 

“Saturation points have rarely been 
reached in any insurance production ac- 
tivity. The entire history of life insur- 
ance production has demonstrated that 
there cannot be adequate economic pro- 
tection for the average individual un- 
less he is dependent upon life insurance 
in some way, and no matter how many 
persons might be removed from the cus- 
tomary prospecting channels the indus- 
trious agent cannot keep up with his 
clientele possibilities. Irrespective of how 
Many persons come within the ‘whole- 
Sale circle,’ protection will generally be 
Inadequate. And that’s going to be the 
uture situation unless the nation be- 
comes socialistic; unless the Government 
drifts into a 100% control of the destiny 
of individuals. Until that pattern is 
reached, and it is not in sight, there will 
always be need for more insurance for 
the family.” 





Bankers of Iowa Reports 
10% First Quarter Gain 


The total Ordinary and Group insur- 
ance of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
in force March 31, was approximately 
10% more than the total in force at the 
corresponding time in 1944; the increase 
being from $877,048,590 to $962,694,760. 
The increase in insurance in force the 
first three months of 1945 was $17,211,- 
306. 


The C. O. Falkenhainer agency, New 
York, stood first among the company’s 
agencies for new business written the 
first three months, with the L. W. 
Spickard agency, Milwaukee second and 
the W. K. Niemann agency, Des Moines, 
third. 

C. B. Agness of the Horace E. Storer, 
Indianapolis agency was the leading pro- 
ducer in March. B. A. Howard of the 
S. H. Bright Spokane agency was the 
leader for the first quarter of this year. 


ADVANCE DONOHO AND YOUNG 

George L. Harrison, president, New 
York Life, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John F. Donoho and William 
F. Young as assistant treasurers of the 
company. Mr. Donoho was _ formerly 
manager of the investment department, 
and Mr. Young was special assistant to 
the treasurer. 


JOIN CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 

Germanus E. Perino, auditor of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
and Samuel E. Walker, assistant comp- 
troller of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., have been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


TRUST COUNCIL MEETING 

The Detroit Life Insurance and Trust 
Council held its first meeting since its 
organization Wednesday. John L. Chap- 
man, trust officer of the City National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, spoke 
on “Human Relations in the Trust Busi- 
ness.” 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
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THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: Deaiel J. Welsh 


Treasurer: Cheries T. Chase Seeretory: Bernerd L. Coaner 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

The New Orleans agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, managed by 
Richard I. Lawton, led all other agen- 
cies of the company in amount of life 
insurance written durin& the first quar- 
ter of this year. The Los Angeles 
agency, managed by G. A. Sattem, was 
first during the quarter in number of 
policies sold, and was second in volume 
of insurance written. 


HEAR GEORGE PAUL SMITH 

The April meeting of the General 
Agents and Life Managers Association 
of Springfield, Mass., was addressed by 
George Paul Smith, agency supervisor, 
State Mutual Life. Mr. Smith discussed 
“Planning Now for Your Post-war 
Agency.” 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IDWA 


Founded 1967 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Bell “Master Builder” Of 
Equitable, Ia., Agencies 





HUGH S. BELL 


Hugh S. Bell, CLU, Equitable of Iowa 
general agent, has been named the com- 
pany’s “master agency builder” for 1945. 
This designation is the company’s highest 
honor which can be conferred on one of 
its general agents. L. J. Beaucage, Port- 
land, Ore., agency, has been named _ the 
company’s 1945 “hall of honor agent.” 

Native of Iowa, Mr. Bell became an 
Equitable of Iowa agent in Los Angeles 
in 1925; was made Seattle agency head in 
November, 1926. He was president of the 
company’s Organization Club in 1939-40- 
42-43. He is a trustee of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Beaucage, who is president of Port- 
land Association of Life Underwriters, 
paid for $631,000 in 1944 on 115 lives. In 
1943 the Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation of Oregon designated him as out- 
standing Oregon agent in recognition of 
what he had done in behalf of life insur- 
ance, civic and patriotic work in his com- 
munity. 


BERKSHIRE LOYALTY CAMPAIGN 


The field force of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Co. has opened its May 


Loyalty campaign, based on paid busi- 
ness volume and running from April 14 
through May 29, inclusive. Each year 


the field force of the company runs this 
campaign, independent of the home of- 
fice. This year Lowell M. Clucas and 
Frank T. Limont, general agent and 
production manager, respectively, of the 
Clucas agency, Pittsfield, are directing 
the campaign activities. 
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AN IMPORTANT REPORT ON frame manufacturers, the airlines, the 
AIRLINE FINANCE Government authorities and the finan- 
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In the next five years the American  g¢jal institutions,” the report asserts. 






domestic and international airlines will seston tant ete 
spend nearly $750,000.00 for flying AND THEN THERE ARE SAVINGS 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 


The old-fashioned notion that savings 
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inson of the Phoenix of London Group.” 





by a joint study of Bankers Trust Co., 
Mutual Life, Chase National Bank and 






thrilled with the prospect 


































































New York Trust Co. made to estimate 


First Lieutenant James J. Butler, son 


production of goods to the public. Part of Albert N. Butler, vice president o! 


These New raya and the isan of the idea is that the workers must get : et es ae Corroon & Reynolds’ ‘companies, has 
ance company feel that rates will be ge Lh eaters " * o nda p been awarded the Bronze St Medal 
- . wages as high as the war wage scale; : : .¢ . awarde 1é bronze otar Meda 

reduced to four cents per passenger mile ‘“ J. F. Inglis, Jr, son of J. F. Inglis, by Major General L. S. Hobbs, U. S. 


in fact, it is figur hei ake home” 2 ; lis & C J : : 
by 1950 and that passenger traffic then adler: sagan Perrael@h cei head of J. F. Inglis & Co, New York Army, who is commander of the 30th 
| 1 i " 943 ; wages should be greater to match the brokerage firm, and nephew of Edward fnfantry Division. This award is in 
may be five times the 194 level. Ex-" volume of production. If numbers of  S- Inglis, vice president of the ee recognition of Lieut. Butler’s heroic 
press and freight rates will increase workers and wartime speed-up are car- ~ canoes pat siege) many orion that achievement in action on December 22, 
markedly in importance as sources of i” a a ee = 1¢ has been released trom German Cap- 1944 while attacking the Germans in 

. ried over into production of peacetime tivity by American forces He was re- : : 

airline revenues. Airplanes in 1950 will + HG gs Raa pee st Belgium. He also received field promo- 
: : goods the output could be prodigious. ported missing in action in Belgium, tion from second to first. lieutenant 


ori wey faster and more economic- Fine. Everybody will have everything January 5. we te Before entering the service in February, 
ays ee larger, and construction and plenty of money to buy them with. Alfred F. Pet f ' a f 1942, Lieut. Butler was with the Home 
is bound to be influenced by some major ae ey eRe " Mea eters, former manager Ot Jndemnity in its home office automobile 
; J This smells familiarly like 1929. Not 5 %e P ; E ’ 
mia f ss ‘ arl) of. 3 Sun Life’s Manila branch, and Eric gepartment. Starting ivate. he 
wartime advancements, such as jet pro- : os Naan ° ; . petty “an a lin tag Ail de age 
xe ne even a weak voice is heard to mention Geddes, former resident secretary, Man- was selected for Officers’ Training 
sion ; ras = 4 j . aaa e . *1, a; hes Richie ty : 7 sseliee > he 
pulsion and gas turbines. savings. Nothing is said about that ila, together with Mrs. Peters, and School after his preliminary training 


Saying that obsolescence is one of cornerstone of planning, the family ‘Wo daughters, and Mrs. Geddes, were and has been overseas for nearly a yeat 


eae it pene SOA PUP Sek at ; , among those liberated from internment e * : ' 
the financial problems in airline finance budget. One is embarrassed to mention jn the Japanese prison camps in the ac Aiigihaanconan ex cas aie 


hose aking . ; lieve P : . ° Meeas © . 
those making the study believe that such old-fashioned things in the face Philippines where they had been since ee 

well-managed airlines should be able to of the latest report of the National shortly after Pearl Harbor. Merritt C. Farrell, former captain in 
borrow a substantial portion of the cost Planning Association. Full employment smears the Army Air Forces, will become direc- 


_G, red Whaley recently riage his a of the Red Cross Blood Donor 
blll: Sacisitalanitiins Sieet \ ? : ‘ rt yrs wn. ain. forty-fifth anniversary with the Iowa entre in Cincinnati, May 1. Mr. Far- 
iy ppc hte apn “~ the means * serge. output - oe billions State Underwriters agency of the Home _ rell, recently given a medical discharge 

jul] rust, 1s likely tO of goods and to reach this rate it will Insurance Co. at Keokuk. Mr. Whaley after service in the Pacific, will con- 
be adopted in the near future. In their fe necessary “to increase the buying started with the agency on April 10 tinue his work with the: Massachusetts 
f : forty-five years ago as an errand boy, Mutual Life, for which he was a special 
file and supply clerk. The company was agent before entering the service. 


7 >4 f i y > 7 > if © . . 
of their flying equipment. No standard- after the war, says the planning group, 


conclusions the banks and insurance power of individual consumers by lower 


company say in part: airae tter waves.) lese savi 
Ae heise. thee: 90 te eemeeeed Yaar ten canes, better wages, less pegs all then known as the Howard Tucker * * x 
2 ’ pected that loans three. This means a change in the pre- agency. . ; 
will be based, to a large extent, on } inti ae ducti : x ke G. Lakin-Hall has been made editor 
chattel mortgages, equipment trusts, or “*? TS@4OMSHIPS OF prot uction, yer® i eieaner caleent nnees Gadd. of Lloyd’s Log, which started as a sim- 
sumption and savings of all Americans. waa 8 . we | ple multigraphed fly sheet in 1930, and 


conditional sale contracts depending : ge : : 
: ap 4 . a ° ¢ > ie 4 Yes Moi »s, Gary, Ind. Vas : ° . : 
upon the circumstances of the case. Cer- You're telling us! coca agli we eo Pong md now is an interesting monthly magazine. 
eS : . 
tain changes in legislation are desirable, Then the planners say there must be Junior Chamber of Commerce for a pont Mr. Lakin-Hall is deputy to the super- 
: : cs : ‘ intendent of The Room at Lloyd’s. The 


and the form of the loan instrument will i ie i 

‘ alance get. y Se year term. 
be influenced by the legislation that is 2 balanced budget. How this can tie in 3 mips agp magazine has come out regularly each 
passed. The airline loan should be with their stipulation of lower taxes 1s Howard S. Hatfield icneehi sila month despite air raids, buzz bombs and 
shaped to meet the borrowers require- too much for the simple layman. It VWasekianstte Sutuul | P ice Poot la. other wartime inconveniences. The for- 


mer editor is E. G. Chapman. Assistant 
editor is K. W. L. Taylor. The magazine 
circulates among the Lloyd’s community 
and in many parts of the world. 


ably b The N “same tie eek | aa prob- seems to be too much for Roswell has been elected president of the Sioux 
‘ e most frequent : T : ; i ‘ivi i iati 
om s | y used in domestic \fagill also. That financial expert and City Civic Music Association for the 
peration, and the equipment trust or third time , 


conditional sale contract for American '@% authority says a national budget of 










lines operating abroad. $22 billions would not permit much re- ited ais 

Emphasis is placed on this important duction in present taxes. A budget of projects, extension of lend-lease, and Fritz Norby, prominent fire agent and 
and constructive opportunity for lenders $15 billions would be low to cover all other matters, nobody knows. former president of Montana Associa- 
to serve the young and expanding air the commitments of the government. With all the noise about spending ee oe Lost Beg esd iow es 
ee industry in the next few years. Interest on the war debt alone would maybe someone ought to go about mot ee ‘ ‘ ga igi hau: 
‘It will represent major financing of a be $5 billions. How much will be re- pounding a dish pan with a potato Arthur F. Priebe, P . Mutual, Peoria 
desirable nature which can be under- quired for post-war national defense, masher shouting: “And then there are is parce prgessdlae eng alain 





taken with the cooperation of the air- veterans’ — sit wire . er 
‘ veterans yvensions ¢ she “ ay : > sneance f?? > 
F I ind rehabilitation. savings and life insurance! trict of the Boy Scouts. 
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Edward McKim, Truman’s Close 
Friend 
Edward McKim, 


executive vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent, Omaha, and for nearly thirty 
years one of President Truman’s most 
intimate friends, has charge of the 
newspaper division of the insurance 
company. It issues to newspapers a 
special coverage for subscribers, the 
papers including the Chicago Times, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and many others. At one time 
Mr. McKim was with the Insurance 
Field. 

Omaha newspapers gave a big play 
to Mr. McKim after Mr. Truman be- 
came President. One paper ran _ this 
paragraph: “He is so close to the Presi- 
dent that he looks like the next Harry 
Hopkins or Colonel House.” Another 
writer said he had a hunch that “McKim 
is a good bet to be appointed as Vet- 
erans Administrator.” 

Lorne Kennedy of the Omaha Her- 
ald’s Washington Bureau said: “All that 
can be said authoritatively is that if 
asked by the President Mr. McKim 
would accept some advisory or confiden- 
tial job, preferably a behind-the-scenes 
position on Mr. Truman’s staff and one 
from which he could retire again when 
the new administration is running 
smoothly.” He also said that the forty- 
nine-year-old Omahan is at _ present 
carrying a White House pass_ which 
identifies him as a special adviser to 
the President. He further stated that 
Mr. McKim had been at the White 
House, sitting in every day on personal 
staff conferences at which the Presi- 
dent has been discussing general organi- 
zation and all the innumerable details 
of getting a new administration under 
way. 

To a reporter of the Omaha World- 
Herald Mr. McKim said: “You can defi- 
uitely say that I am not interested in 
being Veterans Administrator or any 
job like it. I am not seeking any ap- 
pointment or looking for publicity. I 
happened to be in Washington on busi- 
ness when the change in _ presidents 
came, Harry Truman is my friend and 
he asked me to stay around for a while. 
That is all I am doing.” 

The Truman-McKim friendship dates 
back twenty-eight years. It started in 
France during World War I. Harry S. 
Truman was promoted to captain of 
artillery and assigned to a battery of 
which Edward McKim was a private. 
When Mr. Truman ran for county judge 
McKim was on his campaign staff. Mr. 
McKim moved to Omaha in 1927. At 
the inauguration on January 20 the Mc- 
Kims were the guests of the Vice Presi- 
dent and his wife. 
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F. D. R. Insurance Goes Into General 
Funds of Warm Springs 


The $560,000 insurance on the life of 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt made pay- 
able to the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, will go into the general 


fund of that foundation. Basil O’Connor, 

















who is president of 
for Infantile 
chairman of the 
chairman 


New York lawyer, 
the National Foundation 
Paralysis, Inc., and 
American Red Cross, 
of the executive committee of the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. On 
the board of directors of the Warm 
Springs Foundation, among others, are 
Harold V. Smith, president, and George 
E. Allen, vice president, Home Insur- 
ance Co.; Leighton McCarthy, chairman, 
Canada Life; Louis H. Pink, president, 
Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, and Keith L. Morgan, agent, 
Equitable Society. 

On September 30, 1944, the assets of 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
were $1,927,631, and they included the 
property of the Foundation valued at 
$1,450,759. The Foundation on that date 
had $197,014 cash and $33,400 accounts 
receivable; “cash surrender value on 
life of officer,” $203,634; supplies, $31,- 
167; deferred charges, $11,654. Revenue 
of the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion for the year ending September 30, 
1944 was $275,723. Excess of expenses 
over revenue for the year were $225,523. 
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Maurice Deutsch Gives Property Life 
Insurance Data to Insurance Society 


Maurice Deutsch of 35 Maiden Lane, 
New York, who was one of the original 
sponsors of the property life insurance 
idea in this country following publica- 
tion of articles on this subject in The 
Eastern Underwriter in 1935, has turned 
over to the Insurance Society of New 
York his collection of data and material 
on this subject including an original 
policy issued by the Property Life In- 
surance Co. of Berlin. Some of the ma- 
terial was obtained through the co- 
operation of the State Department. It 
was through Mr. Deutsch’s interest that 
Dr. Hans Heymann came to this coun- 
try to introduce this insurance form. In 
a letter to the Insurance Society con- 
veying the material Mr. Deutsch said 





is also 





“It is now almost nine years since 
Dr. Heymann arrived in this country 
and presented his ideas of the principle 
of property life insurance at a luncheon 
on August 31, 1938 at Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, where he addressed twenty- 
four key men_ representing various 
branches of industry, finance, etc. You 
will find it of interest to note the en- 
couragement received from prominent 
authorities in various fields of activity. 
The fact that it was possible to con- 
vince legislators and Governor Lehman 
to pass legislation in 1937 permitting 
the principle of property life insurance 


to be included in our insurance laws, 
and also the granting of the first char- 
ter in this country, certainly would 


warrant more consideration of this prin- 
ciple as it might help in solving some 
of the economic, credit, finance, labor 
and political problems that will con- 


front the whole world after the war.” 
framed 

scale de- 

areas in 


Mr. Deutsch’s models and 
colored perspectives of large 
velopments in five blighted 
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New York City are to be taken over 
by the New York City Museum. 
were used to demonstrate the unit sys- 
tem of design, copyrighted by Maurice 
Deutsch in April, 1932, and to convince 
legislators at Albany preparatory to the 
passing of legislation in May, 193, 
showing how one means of exit may be 
permitted in fireproof buildings. Also in 
1937 in connection with the passage of 
legislation relating to property life: in- 
surance. The former bill is now incor- 
porated as Section 102-7 of the Multiple 
Dwelling Law and all Federal aided 
public multiple dwelling housing is based 
on this and the unit system of design. 
The sooner all housing is limited to 
fireproof construction, the better for the 
public welfare. 
oe 


Good Reception For Maxwell Book 


William Maxwell, formerly of the staff 
of The New Yorker and author of the 
recently published book, “The Folded 
Leaf,” which has gained highly favorable 
book reviews, is the son of William K. 
Maxwell, retired vice president of the 
Hanover Fire. The elder Mr. Maxwell 
was in charge of the Western depart- 
ment until 1943: He now resides at Lin- 
coln, Ill. He entered insurance as a local 
agent in Lincoln in 1898 and a year later 
joined the Hanover as Illinois special 
agent as assistant to Fred A. Hubbard, 
then state agent. Mr. Hubbard retired 
as president of the Hanover earlier this 
year. Mr. Maxwell later served as Illi- 
nois state agent for over twenty years 
and in 1923 went into the Western de- 
partment at Chicago as assistant general 
agent. President Montgomery Clark 
named him resident vice president and 
manager of the Western department in 
1936. 

His son, William Maxwell, received an 
especially fine review of “The Folded 
Leaf,” by Orville Prescott of the New 
York Times. Mr. Prescott calls the 
novel, dealing with the lives of two boys, 
and later a girl, in the Middle West, a 
“true, beautiful and profoundly poignant 
novel. It is so good it almost seems 
miraculous. * * * It should establish the 
proposition beyond much doubt that of 
all the gifted writers who have been 
nurtured in that seed bed of talent, the 
pages and offices of The New Yorker, 


William Maxwell is one of the most 
talented. 
“The Folded Leaf is a novel about 


childhood and youth.in the American 
Middle West in which the central theme 
is a study of the relationship between 
two friends as unlike each other as pos- 
sible. This main story line is presented 
with subtlety, humor and dramatic power. 
Around and behind it are woven a num- 





These ° 


ber of minor motives, revealing glimpses 


of high school and university life, por- 
traits of an oddly assorted group of 
representative American people done 


with pity as well as with realistic fidelity 
facts, shrewd comments on 
folkways. All deftly 
handled material gives an impression of 


to harsh 


American this 


solidity, of quality and texture, to The 
Folded Leaf. There is evidence of de- 
sign and controlled purpose in Mr. 


Maxwell’s writing, proof of the fact that 
he is not just observant and articulate 
(so many writers are that), but that he 
is a fine craftsman and a true creative 
artist.” 
* « * 
New Post for Major Troth 

Major Paul Troth of airborne center, 
Camp Mackall, N. C., formerly with 
agency division, home office, Home Life, 
and preceding that, on staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter, has been ap- 
pointed glider officer of the Camp 
Mackall airborne center. He had been 
publications officer of that center. Major 
Troth was one of the pioneer officers in 
the airborne forces and helped to train 
every airborne division which was sent 
overseas. He joined that division of the 


Army in September, 1942. 
eT -8 <4 


British Insurance Company Changes 
Its Name 


An interesting change of name in 
Great Britain recently is that of the 
Mutual Property Life & General Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., which is now called Cru- 
sader Insurance Co., Ltd. In telling why 
this change was made Gilbertson Smith, 
chairman of the company, said to pol- 
icyholders: 

“The company is a proprietary one, 
being owned by the shareholders, and 
consequently the word ‘Mutual’ is in- 
appropriate. 

“The word ‘Property’ suggests a re- 
striction of business to that related to 
property. The expansion of business 
which has already taken place together 
with the wider scope planned to take 
place after the war calls for a more 
comprehensive name. 

“The present name is, because of its 
length, unwieldy and those doing busi- 
ness with the company will appreciate 
the shorter one. 

“The proposed new name is more ex- 
pressive of the company’s purpose—a 
crusade for better homes, better health 
and better economic security.” 
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Harrington Insists on 
Legislation This Year 


HEARING IN | MASSACHUSETTS 





Commissioner Urges Passage of Rate 
Bill Before Joint Insurance Legis- 
lative Committee 





By Frank L. ARMSTRONG 


soston, Aprii 24—-In a committee 
room packed with insurance executives, 
agents, brokers and counsel representing 
both stock and mutual fire insurance 
companies, Insurance Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington today pre- 
sented before the Massachusetts Joint 
Legislative Insurance Committee his 
bills for the regulation of rate-making. 

The Commissioner spoke for two 
hours, reviewing the various steps which 
have followed the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the South-Eastern Underwriters 


Association case, including court deci- 
sions, and esialaston enacted in other 
states bearing on fire insurance rate 


regulation. The hearing was continued 
untill Thursday when the Commissioner 
will be given time to finish his presenta- 
tion and the opponents given their inn- 
ings 

In response to a question at the out- 
set of the hearing by the chairman of 
the committee as to how many desired 
to “speak in favor of the bill, Commis- 
sioner Harrington was the only one to 
raise his hand. Although George L. 
Barnes, representing the mutual com- 
panies, said that his group in the main is 
favorably disposed toward the bill, but 
there are certain features which must 
be ironed out. 


Consider Three Bills 


The bills considered by the committee 
were House 97 and House 1399 and Sen- 
ate 305, the latter two bills also dealing 
with ratemaking. No one appeared for 
these bills and the Commissioner’s bill 
House 97, took up the time. 

Commissioner Harrington also 
sented a new draft of twenty pages 
which covered the subject in detail, 
although he confined his remarks to 
House 97, which would give him power 
to inspect and examine rating boards 
and approve rates, and consisted of two 
printed pages. 

It is expected that he will discuss the 
new draft at Thursday’s hearing. 

Mr. Harrington said it was his idea 
to set up the subject in its broadest as- 
pect and he discussed the origin of the 
problem which grew out of tiie SEUA 


pre- 


case, and the recommendations of. the 
Insurance Commissioners and the final 
legislation out of Congress with the 


moratorium until 1948. 
Sherman Act May Apply 


Mr. Harrington said that the Sherman 
Act can apply in case of coercion, in- 
timidation and boycott and consequently 


there is good cause to feel that there 
might be discovered in the rules and 
regulations of certain rating boards 


openings for the action of the courts. 
For that reason he said that he be- 
lieved it was high time that some such 
legislation as he proposes be passed this 
year. He said it has been pointed out 
in certain quarters that such legislation 
would not stand up at the present time 
but he disagreed. Even though the mora- 
torium is granted to 1948, he said, there 
is a possibility of prosecution under the 
Sherman Act under Public Law 15, 
which says in effect that after the mora- 
torium the Sherman Act will apply to 
all activities of the companies. He 
quoted from the Insurance Commission- 
report that the states should take 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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O’Mahoney to Address 
Boston Society May 1 


DINNER TO GOVERNOR TOBIN 





Presidents Bowersock of Boston and 
Black of United Mutual Fire Also 


on the Program 





Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming, will be guest speaker at a 
dinner to be given by the Insurance So- 
ciety of Massachusetts to Governor 
Maurice J. Tobin of Massachusetts at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel on May 1 at 
7 p. m. The occasion will witness the 
revival of the former annual custom of 
the Insurance Society of tendering a 
dinner to the incoming Massachusetts 
governor, the last dinner of the kind 
having been given to Gov. Saltonstall 
four years ago. 

In addition to Senator O’Mahoney the 
speakers will include Governor Tobin, 
President Donald C. Bowersock of the 
Boston and Old Colony, President Jay C. 
3enton of the Boston Mutual Life and 
chairman of the Greater Boston Devel- 
opment Committee, and President S. 
Bruce Black of the United Mutual Fire 
of Boston. 

Those in Charge of Dinner 

The affair is in charge of a general 
committe headed by President Frederick 
J. Devereaux of the Insurance Society; 
Herbert G. Fairfield of Fairfield & Ellis, 
general chairman; Arthur J. Cronin of 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., who will 
act as toastmaster; John J. Lonergan, 
secretary and chairman of the ticket 


Louis B. Hansen Completes 


25 Years With the FIA 


Louis B. Hansen, assistant field man- 
ager in the New York City office of 
the Factory Insurance Association of 
Hartford, on April 26 completed twenty- 
five years of service with the associa- 
tion. Born in Hartford and educated in 
the Hartford public schools, Mr. Han- 
sen first worked with the Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Co., leav- 
ing there to go into active service in 
W orld War I with the old Second Divi- 
sion of the Connecticut National Guard, 
Naval Militia. 

Mustered out of service in 1920 he 
joined the FIA and for several years 
held various positions in the home of- 
fice. In 1930 he went to Gastonia, N. C., 
as engineer, and in 1935 was located in 
Pittsburgh as special agent. He was 
located in the New York City office as 
-— agent in 1938, where he now 
holds the position of assistant field man- 
ager of the metorpolitan district. 

Mr. Hansen is married, and lives at 
12 Pine Street, Cranford, \. es 





cqmmittee ; Henry C. Valcour, Chairman 
publicity committee; and George iF 


Pease: Henry T. Hugard, Kenneth 
Erskine, John S. Bayrutt, Franklin J. 
Connors, John W. Gahan, William T. 


Jordan, Walter S. Attridge, L. C. Luns- 
ted, Charles L. Powers, Ralph G. Hinck- 
ley, John M. Morrison, W. B. Buttinger, 
Julius F. Haller, Joseph A. Gartland. 
The reception committee includes Ed- 
ward C. Stone, chairman, United States 
manager of the Employers Liability 
Group; George Willard Smith, vice- 
chairman, president of the New England 
Mutual Life; and Hon. Bayard Tucker- 
man, Jr., George B. Proctor, Frederic C. 
Church, James F. Carney, K. H. Erskine, 
Charles L. Powers, John J. Cornish, Lois 
J. Ivison, Paul F. Clark, R. A. Benting, 
Arthur J. Anderson, Gerald Henderson, 
Hon. Byron K. Elliott, Hon. Charles F. J. 


Harrington, J. J. Flynn, L. H. Hossman. 
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quotations for all Bonds owned, 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 3lst, 1944 


Assets Liabilities 
*U. S. Government Reserve for Outstand- 

a TIE Beer: $2,080,510.14 aie. TiSkBOR 65.34)... $ 305,408.00 
*Other Bonds........ 209,984.01 —s for Unearned sais 
fe a eee remiums ......... ,282,364. 

ren Mortgage Loans Reserve for all Other 
and Participating Liabilities 23.796.97 
Certificates ........ 27,416.24 Capital Pad hrieoes — 
Cash in Banks....... 212,614.31 Up Mere A $500,000.00 
Due from Insurance Surplus over 
Companies ........ 95,607.69 All Liabil- 
Interest Due and Ac- Siies* 59 527,200.58 
crued and Other As- Surplus to 
NE atop cteinuste sg ne 04 12,637.66 Policyhold- 
BEB cteeee ese wa 1,027,200.58 
$2,638,770.05 $2,638,770.05 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. On the basis of December 31st, 1944 Market 
the total admitted assets and surplus to policyholders 
would be increased to $2,678, 432.32 and $1,066,862.85 respectively. 
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Saturday Evening Post 
Story on Laboratories 


IN THE CURRENT WEEK’S ISSUE 
Author Hubbard. Hoover Tells How 
the Valuable Tests Make Public 
Safer Than It Knows 





An excellent and well illustrated ar- 
ticle on the contributions to safety of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., ap- 
pears in this week’s issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the issue dated to- 
morrow, April 28. Written by Hubbard 
Hoover, a New York insurance agent 
who is also an author and lecturer at 
Columbia University, the article bears 
the title “You Are Safer Than You 
Know.” He states that the Laboratories 
“undertakes to protect you and your 
property without your doing or even 
knowing anything about it. This good 
friend of the lazy man and the care- 





less man—of every man and woman of 
us, if the truth be told—is named Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.” 

While no reference to the fact is made 
in this article, the Laboratories are 
sponsored by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, stock company or- 
ganization with a membership of more 
than 200 leading insurers writing in 
this country. Mr. Hoover stresses the 
point that more than 500,000,000 U. L. 
labels are put on articles each year, 
showing they have been tested against 
risks of fire, explosion and other haz- 
ards and found satisfactory. 


Tested Articles in 28,000,000 Homes 


Mr. Hoover says the Laboratories 
came into being fifty years ago because 
the wiring in one of Edison’s early in- 
candescent lamps had caused too many 
fires at the first Chicago World’s Fair. 
The tests which started then have now 
broadened to the point where standard 
models of all the many electrical ap- 
pliances in nearly 28,000,000 homes in 
this country have been tested by U. L. 
engineers and approved for safety. 
About half the tests made reveal de- 
fects in articles, most of which are 
remade to eliminate the weak points 
and then resubmitted for testing. 

The Saturday Evening Post article 
describes some of these tests and then 
says with respect to the non-profit 
organization: 


Customers Well-Satisfied 


“Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
never solicits manufacturers. for their 
business. U. L. is as prim and chaste 
about this as any famous surgeon. Manu- 
facturers must seek out U.L., and they 
do so for a variety of reasons. Take a 
big concern like the United States Rub- 
ber Company, at Passaic, New Jersey. 

S. Rubber has its own inspectors 
whose business it is to keep — 
substandard from going out. But U. 
Rubber welcomes the U.L. inspector as. a 
check from the outside upon the effi- ; 
ciency of their own inspection—very i 
much like a C.P.A. from the outside 
checking upon their own accounting. 
Take a little fellow like the Flicker 
Fluorescent Light Company, which occu- 
pies the fifth floor of a loft building in 
Manhattan. Flicker consists of the owner 
and three helpers. The owner welcomes i 
the U.L. inspector and relies upon him f 
to detect inadvertent violations which ; 
would prevent Flicker from marketing ; 
its product. * * * Large or small, the 
customers don’t hesitate for a moment 
when you ask them whether they are 
getting their money’s worth. 

“It would be too bad if they were not 
satisfied, since they are all getting the 
initial testing and the subsequent inspec- 
tions at cost. The basic charge in each 
case is for engineering time. To do this 
is added a liberal fact to take care of 
such things as materials, general over- 
head, contingencies and research proj- 
ects. Every customer is given, in ad- 
vance, a cost limit. At the end of the 
year, every customer whose account 
shows a surplus is given a cash refund.” 
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Department of State’s Protection of 
American Interests Abroad 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 





Assistant Secretary 
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WILLIAM 


A safe prediction is that American 
business is not going to be isolationist 
after the wars in which this country is 
now engaged. Much of Europe is in 
Many armies are fighting and 
bombers unloading throughout the Far 
East. Extent of damage to property, 
shipping, raw material, industry and 
merchandise is inconceivable. 

As soon as each conflict ends the 
pattern immediately changes. Recon- 
struction will begin as the world strug- 


ruins. 


gles to get on its feet again. It is ob- 
vious that the ruined nations have 
not the strength nor the resources 
nor the personnel to accomplish their 
own physical reconstruction. Even if 
they had it would consume too much 
time. They must have help from the 


stronger nations. 

In the physical reconstruction period 
\merican business will play an impor- 
tant role. It will help rebuild and 
finance; will engage in tremendous ex- 
port activities; will use a great merchant 
marine and aviation transport; and in- 
surance will have a_ participation of 
much importance. 

Standing behind American business as 
a protector and guide, a keen and long 
range observer, equipped with a great 
iggregation of experts in Washington 
ind a consular service representation 
n thousands of cities and towns over 
the globe, is the Department of Staite. 
\n important figure of that branch of 
the Government which has among its 
functions the protection of American 
iterests abroad is William L. Clayton, 
\ssistant Secretary of State. He is in 
‘harge of economic affairs. 

The appointment of Mr. Clayton as 
\ssistant Secretary of State met with 
the complete approval of the United 
States business, industry, finance and 
insurance. His extraordinary knowledge 
of international trade has been gathered 
through many years of experience and 








observation, and no one has a keener 
appreciation of what post-war problems 
will confront this nation. For years he 
was one of the principal Americans in 
.the world of business—cotton—his firm 
being Anderson, Clayton & Co. In the 
summer of 1940 he resigned from all 
business activities to come to Washing- 
ion to enter Government service. He 
had been president of the War Damage 
Corporation and also administrator of 
surplus war property. His chief assistant 
in office of Assistant Secretary of State 
is Edward S. Mason. 


American business interests abroad 
are part of our foreign stake. In the 
early days of the Republic when we 
had a large merchant marine of sailing 
ships which went out from the Atlantic 
Coast ports these interests had largely 
to do with trading. Then came a time 
when there was not much trading with 
us. Since the First World War, how- 
ever, the nation kas branched out into 
many fields of industry ‘and finance 
abroad until developments have reached 
a point where we are the largest cred- 
itor nation in the world. It is part of 
the function of the State Department 
to protect and stimulate our foreign 
commerce, banking and insurance—to 
stand behind the American interests 
through observation and_ helpfulness. 
The State Department has the dual job 
of protection of these interests and 
gathering of useful information. It is 
the consular service of the State De- 
partment which finds the facts respect- 
ing foreign trade and it is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which disseminates 
the information. Relations between the 


$14,000,000,000 worth of goods a year. 

It is the opinion of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State W. L. Clayton that our 
foreign economic policy revolves around 
an expansion of world economy—free 
and equal access for all nations to the 
trade and raw materials of the world, 
increased production, much greater ex- 
change of goods and services between 


nations, and higher levels of living for 
all peoples everywhere. The U. S. for- 
eign economic policy is intimately tied 


up with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
for an international security organiza- 
tion. The idea behind Dumbarton Oaks 
is that the peace-loving nations of the 
world must get together to underwrite 
a permanent peace. But this can’t be 
done unless we build economic peace at 
the same time. An expanding world 
trade is one of the foundations of world 
peace. 

Clayton on International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund 
The post-war foreign policy of the 
Department of State centers in meas- 
ures and instrumentalities for the pre- 
servation of peace of the world. The 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals represented 
our foreign policy for the maintenance 
and promotion of peace through inter- 
national organization. After that con- 
ference William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in an address, said: 
“We have enormously increased our 
productive capacity during the war, es- 
pecially in capital goods—machinery, 
equipment, tools and technical knowl- 
edge. The markets are there, all right, 
in almost unlimited volume. The real 
problem will be for the 5uyers of our 








International Trade and Finance Directors 
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State Department and the Department 
of Commerce have been particularly 
close since 1936 when there was a co- 
ordination between the two Departments 
respecting foreign trade. Today the 
United States is exporting more than 
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goods to find the dollars with which to 
make payments. One means of payment 
will be provided through the facilities 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. At Bretton 
Woods it was agreed also on an inter- 


Clayton's s Assistant 
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national monetary fund designed to pre 
vent a recurrence of one of the 
forms of international economic 
fare so generally practiced in 
riod between the two world 


worst 
war 
the pe- 
wars. | 


refer to the manipulation of currency, 
exchange, discrimination and restric- 
tions, and competitive devaluation in 


exchanges in an effort to gain an unfair 
advantage. The international monetary 
fund is designed to prevent this type 
of economic warfare.” 
Protection for American Insurance 
Among other fields of American busi- 
ness abroad being closely observed by 
the State Department is that of insur- 


ayce. What most interests the Depart- 
ment is that nationals of the United 
States should obtain as fair treatment 


in countries where they operate, or want 
to operate, as do nationals of other 


countries. Department has noted the 
growing tendency in some _ countries 
towards nationalization of insurance; 


likewise, the tendency to make deposits 
required for admission unusually high, 
in some instances practically prohibitive 
for most companies. But what it is 
quick to detect and to resent as unfair 
in the world of international business 
is discrimination against American’ na- 
tionals. That is, favored treatment by 
one nation of some other nation, or set 
of nations. 

Situations of this type, especially in 
South America, are having close atten- 
tion. The Department feels that a way 
may be found to improve these situ- 
ations. For one thing the Department 
believes that self-imposed handicaps to 
success abroad of American insurance 
companies might be given more con- 
sideration by the companies themselves. 
Uniformity of policies; simplicity of 
coverage; dealing with one major prin- 
cipal instead of many; billing in accord- 
ance with customs of the foreign coun- 
try and other angles of the situation 
will knock down some barriers to Amer- 
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icans. Where there are government 
monopolies in insurance some part of 
the risk might be assumed by American 
reinsurance companies. 
The January Reorganization 

There was a reorganization in the 
Department of State in January of this 
year in which the Division of Financial 
and Monetary Affairs and Division of 
Trade Intelligence were abolished and 
a new office created, the Office of Fi- 
nancial and Development Policy, the 
director of which is E. G. Collado. At 
the same time there was established in 
the Office of Financial and Develop- 
ment Policy a Division of Financial 
Affairs, a Division of Foreign Economic 
Development, a Division of Economic 
Security Controls, a Division of Lend- 


| Financial Affairs | 
| ' 


G. F. LUTHRINGER 


Lease and Surplus War Property Af- 
fairs. 

Chief of the 
Affairs is George F. 
associate chief is Jacques J. Reinstein 
and assistant chiefs are Harry S. 
Spiegel and James C. Corliss. 

Office of Financial and Development 
Policy 

The Office of Financial and Deveiop- 
ment Policy is responsible for the in- 
itiation, formulation and coordination of 
policy and action by the Department of 


Division of Financial 
Luthringer. Acting 





Careers of Some State Dept. Executives 


Some of the personalities in the 
divisions of the State Department 
having to do with foreign trade and 
economics, and a summary of their 
careers, follow: 


Edward S. Mason 


Edward S. Mason, assistant to Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, is one of the country’s 
best known economists. He has degrees 
from University of Kansas, Harvard and 
Oxford University. For some years he 
was an instructor of economics at Har- 
vard University. In 1938 he became eco- 
nomic consultant to Department of 
Labor, and then was with Defense Com- 
mittee. He was made a member of the 
board of analysts, Office of Coordinator 
of Information, and was chairman of 
Conference on Price Research, National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He went 
into the State Department under As- 
sistant Secretary of State Clayton. 


Charles P. Taft 


_Charles P. Taft, special assistant to 
Secretary of State for economic affairs, 
is a graduate of Taft School and Yale. 
In the first World War he was a cap- 
tain in the Army overseas. He became 
a county prosecutor in Ohio in 1927 and 
later a Cincinnati city councilman. He 
had been chairman of the Federal Steel 
Mediation Board, a conciliator, Depart- 
ment of Labor, a director of Community 
War Service, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board, and 
in 1943 was appointed special advisor on 
Supply and Resources of the Depart- 
ment of State. He also became an ad- 
visor of the Requirements Commission, 
War Production Board, and a director 
of Office of War Time Economic Af- 
fairs. He was appointed special assistant 
to Secretary of State, Economics Affairs 
in January, 1945. 


John Parke Young 


_ John Parke Young, adviser on foreign 
investment and acting chief of the Di- 
vision of Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment, holds degrees from Occidental 
College, Columbia and Princeton uni- 
versities. He was formerly an instructor 
of economics at Princeton and was 
economist to the Senate Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inqury. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Financial Ex- 
perts to the Government of China in 
1929-30. He has spent several years in 
private business and has held various 
government posts. 


Emilio Gabriel Collado 

Emilio Gabriel Collado, director, Of- 
fice of Finance and Development Policy, 
was educated at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and at Harvard. He be- 
came an economic analyst of Treasury 
Department, 1934-36; economist of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 1936- 
38; divisional assistant in the Depart- 
ment of State in October, 1938. He was 
adviser to the American delegation, first 
meeting of finance ministers of Ameri- 
can Republics, Guatemala, 1938; secre- 
tary to American delegation, second 
meeting of ministers of foreign affairs 
of American Republics, Havana, 1940; 
assistant chief, division of American 
Republics, and special assistant to the 
Under-Secretary of State, October, 1941; 
also was executive secretary Board of 
Economic Operations of the State De- 
partment. In 1942 he was adviser to the 
U. S. delegation, International American 
Conference on Systems of Economic 
and Financial Control, Washington. 

Bernard F. Haley 

Bernard F. Haley, director of the Of- 
fice of International Trade Policy, at- 
tended Stanford University and Har- 


vard, at both of which he got degrees. 
He was successively an instructor, as- 
sistant professor, associate professor 
and professor of economics at Stanford 
University and then became executive 
head of department of economics at that 
university. He has been on leave of 
absence from Stanford since 1942. At 
that time he was made assistant re- 
gional price executive and later director 
of textile, leather and apparel division, 
Office of Price Administrator. In 1943 
he became assistant chief, division of 
economic studies, chief commodities di- 
vision, director of economic affairs, and 
later director of Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 


William Archibald Fowler 


William Archibald Fowler, acting chief 
of Division of Commercial Policy and 
Agreements, was educated in Whitman 
College and at Harvard. Then he taught 
in University of Oregon and Harvard. 
In latter university he was instructor in 
foreign trade. He was appointed divi- 
sional assistant in Department of State 
in 1934; was made economic analyst, and 
in 1936 became assistant chief, division 
of trade agreements. He was detailed 
to Buenos Aires, Montevideo and San- 
tiago in order to assist in discussion of 
trade agreements. He was appointed as- 
sistant chief, division of commercial 
treaties and agreements in July, 1940, 
and assistant chief, division of commer- 
cial policy and agreements in Octo- 
ber, 1941. 


George F. Luthringer 

George F. Luthringer, chief of the 
Division of Financial Affairs, is a gradu- 
ate of Staunton Military Academy, 
Exeter and Princeton. He became a 
professor of economics in Princeton in 
1930; then was made divisional assistant, 
Department of State. In 1937 he be- 
came financial adviser to joint prepara- 
tion committee on Philippine Affairs, 
Manila; and was appointed divisional 
assistant in the Department of State in 
September, 1938. He was made assistant 
chief, Financial Division, in December, 
1941, and then became chief of Division 
of Financial Affairs. 


Charles Bunn 


Charles Bunn, consultant Commercial 
Policy Division, Department of State, 
is a graduate of Princeton and of Har- 
vard Law School and member of the 
bars of Minnesota and Wisconsin. After 
serving as a lieutenant in the Army 
in the first World War he practiced 
law until 1933, then became professor 
of law, University of ‘Wisconsin. In 
September, 1941, he was appointed spe- 
cial assistant to Under-Secretary of 
State, and a month later became acting 
chief, Division of Exports and Defense 
Aid. He then was made a member of 
the board of communications operations 
of Department of State and of the effi- 
ciency rating committee. Later he be- 
came consultant, Division of Commer- 
cial Policy and Agreement. 


Seymour J. Rubin 
Seymour J. Rubin of the Division of 
Foreign Economic Security Controls, is 
a graduate of University of Michigan 
and Harvard Law School. He assisted 
J. M. Landis in revising part of two 
legal textbooks of the American Bank- 
ing Institution, one on commercial law 
and the other on negotiable instruments. 
Next, he became law clerk to Augustus 
N. Hand in the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
After practicing law in Chicago for a 
time he went with SEC and then with 
OPA, and about two years ago came 
to the State Department where he was 
assistant chief of the former Financial 

and Monetary Affairs Division. 





State for international financial and 
economic development affairs and re- 
lated emergency property and financial 
controls. 

The Office of Financial and Develop- 
ment Policy includes four divisions, the 
subject of insurance falling within the 


field of the Division of Financial Af- 
fairs. The duties of that division may 
be described generally as follows: 

1. General international financial and mone- 
tary policy. 

2. International financial and monetary agree- 
ments, institutions and arrangements, 


3. Reparations and the financial aspects of 
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terms of surrender and peace treaties. This 
function shall be performed in close cooperation 
with appropriate geographic offices, as well as 
other offices and divisions of the Department 
whose work involves reparations matters. 


4. Assets in the United States belonging to 
foreign governments and central banks, includ- 
ing certifications under section 25(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act with regard to the au 
thority of designated persons to dispose of such 
assets, and the application of Executive Order 
8389, as amended, to such assets. 

5. Financial problems of countries liberated 
from enemy occupation, including rehabilitation 
of currencies, establishment of exchange rates, 
and restoration of banking, credit and fiscal 
systeins, 

6. Foreign exchange and foreign exchange 
control problems. 

7. Dollar-bond settlements and servicing of 
dollar bonds, including the application of Ex- 
ecutive Order 8389, as Bion he 5 to such matters. 
stabilization short-term 





8. International and 





Security Controls 
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credits, and. the issue of foreign securities in 
the United States. P 
9. International double taxation problems and 
agreements, ; 
Division of Foreign Economic Security 
Controls é 
The Division of Foreign Economic —& 
Security Controls, chief of which 1s 
Seymour J. Rubin, is among other things 
responsible for the initiation, formula- 
tion and coordination of policy and 
action in all matters pertaining to: 
(1) United States controls over tor 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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THEN LOOK AT WHAT’S COMING! 


If you can’t get the sort of fabrics that you want 
—think of these actual, proven materials that just await 
the end of war-scarcities ... that you will own and use! 
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Insurance Brokers’ Assn. of N. Y. 
Holds Its 47th Annual Meeting 


3rokers’ Association of 
held its forty-seventh 
New York City on 
It was a strictly business meet- 
large luncheon 
Directors to 
years 


The Insurance 
New York, Inc., 
annual meeting in 
Tuesday. 
ing with the customary 
for insurance men omitted. 

term of three were 
follows: Raymond P. Dor- 
Dorland & Co.; F. R. Du- 
& DuBois; Lester D. Eg- 
Crosby & Co., Inc.; Harry 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; S. 
Stanley Gray, McLean & McLean, Inc.; 
Roy N. Jenkins, Alexander & Alexan- 
der, Inc., and Courtlandt Otis, Johnson 
& Higgins. Officers for the coming year 
will be elected later. Those heading the 
are James F. Brennan, 
Egbert, first vice presi- 
Gray, treasurer; Henry 
Ls Livingston, secretary; W. W. Ellis, 
executive vice president, and Berthold 
M. Harris, executive secretary. 

In a brief annual report President 
Brennan stated that the one important 
development of the last twelve months 
was the recent reorganization of the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers. Largely through the efforts of 
some members of the New York Asso- 
ciation provision has been made _ for 
funds to carry on a much enlarged 
program. The New York group “wel- 
comes the building of a stronger Na- 
tional Association,” said Mr. Brennan, 
“as a promise that interstate and even 
international problems in which we could 
only take an inadequate part will now 
be handled effectively.’ He promised 
the fullest measure of cooperation by the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of New 
York. 


serve for a 
elected as 

land, Davis, 
ois, Frank 
bert, Brown, 


L. Ford, 


association now 
president; Mr. 
dent; Mr. 


Year of Much Concern 


“The year ending today has been one 
of frustration and concern for every 
person connected with the insurance 
business,” continued Mr. Brennan. “At 


the time of the last annual meeting every 
office was concerned over the gigantic 
task of handling the office details in 
connection with the fire insurance rate 
reduction ordered by the Insurance Su- 
perintendent. Our board of directors 
and our fire insurance committee did 
everything in their power to relieve 
offices of unnecessary detail in connec- 
tion with that work. 

“Before we had even reached the end 
of that task the Supreme Court decision 
was announced. A _ special committee 
was appointed to consider the broker's 
_ position growing out of that decision. 
Many meetings were held with groups 
of company executives and with other 
individuals. A brief was prepared which 
outlined the objectives of the committee 
and placed in the hands of the sub- 
committee on Federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. It was finally decided by the 


board of directors that the work of this 
association in connection with the South- 
Kastern Underwriters case might prop- 
erly be 


merged with the work of a 





similar committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers. This was 
done under the chairmanship of as. 
jamin W. Blakey of Benedict & Bene- 
dict, who has carried on since. 

“We have had the usual assistance and 
effort upon the part of our staff. It is 
largely through the work of Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Ellis that we can report each 
year an undiminished interest on the 
part of insurance brokers in the tasks 
of the association and a willingness on 
the part of busy men to take a share in 
the work of our regular committees. I 
cannot speak too highly of the helpful- 
ness of the board of directors and their 
untiring service to the association. 

“No one of us can guess what the 
problems of insurance brokerage may be 
in the next two or three years, but we 
can be very sure that they will require 
the same high standard of cooperation 
that has marked the work of this asso- 
ciation in recent years.” 





PAY HONOR TO C. H. PARSONS 





President Frankel of Cleveland Board in 
Tribute to Member of More 
Than Half a Century 

President Henry Frankel of the Insur- 
ance Board of- Cleveland, on behalf of the 
officers, trustees and members of the board, 
paid honor at the April meeting to Charles 
H. Parsons, president of the Brooks & 
Stafford Co, who has been a member of 
the board for more than fifty years. 

Mr. Frankel said that the entire mem- 
bership of the board, which is almost a 
hundred years old, joined in public ac- 
knowledgement of Mr. Parsons’ many serv- 
ices to the organization and to the insur- 
ance business of the community. 

Mr. Parsons began his insurance career 
in Cleveland as a youth in the agency of 
Bernard & McAninch in 1887. After sev- 
eral changes the firm became O. M. Mc- 
Aninch & Co. in 1892, with Mr. Parsons 


Dewey Vetoes Bill to 
Control Auto Finance 


BACKED BY UP-STATE AGENTS 


Aim Was to Prevent Coercion by 
Lenders in the Handling of Insur- 
ance on Personal Property 


Governor Dewey of New York has 
vetoed the W. J. Mahoney bill, amend- 
ing section 442-a Penal Law, to give 
owners of real or personal property to 
whom money is loaned upon security of 
mortgage right to negotiate any policy 
of insurance or renewal thereof, through 
any agent or broker of his own selec- 








tion; changes penalty for violation by 
mortgagee. (S. Int. 111, Printed No. 
1258.) 


In vetoing this bill, 
said : 

“This bill would amend the penal law 
to give to the owners or purchasers of 
personal property certain rights in the 
selection of insurance on such property 
when money is borrowed on the security 
thereof or when it is purchased on 
credit. Under the present law, such 
rights dre conferred upon the owners 
of real property when money is _ bor- 
rowed on the security thereof. 

“The bill is technically defective. It 
prohibits unincorporated lenders and 
sellers, as well as incorporated ones, 
from impeding the right of such owners 
or borrowers. The amendments, how- 
ever, are not carried over to the other 
provision of the state which gives in- 
corporated lenders or sellers the right 
to approve or disapprove the insurers 
selected by borrowers on real property.” 

This bill was actively sponsored by up- 
state insurance agents and brokers, and 
was opposed by the finance and discount 
companies. It changed the law regard- 
ing real property mortgages to include 
renewal policies, and brought in per- 
sonal property as well as real property. 

While the stated reason for disap- 
proval is listed as defective bill drafting, 
it is known that the financial interests 
affected were much opposed to the loss 
of the revenue to them involved. 


Governor Dewey 





PASSED WITHOUT DEBATE 


The Connecticut Senate has passed 
without debate the bill giving relief to 
Connecticut companies in taxation by 
their own state. It had already passed 
the House. 





as a partner. The McAninch-Parsons Co. 
was incorporated in 1905, 

Following merger of that agency with 
the H. M. Brooks Co. and the subsequent 
withdrawal of Mr. McAninch from the 
organization, the Brooks, Wilbor, Parsons 
Co. was formed in 1916. In 1921 that cor- 
poration and the Stafford, Goss, Bedell Co. 
merged to form the Brooks & Stafford Co., 
of which Mr. Parsons has been president 
since 1940, 
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Increase Your Income 
The PREFERRED’s new 60th Anniversary Disa- 


bility Contract provides coverage tailored to your 
client’s requirements—SEVEN points of superiority. 


Ask Howard B. Morris TODAY for Complete 
Information and Sales Kit 


The Houghton Geacy, Inc. 


METROPOLITAN GENERAL AGENTS 


The Prefered Accident Insurance Company of MY. 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * BEEKMAN 3-2404 








Preferred BY BROKERS WHO WANT THE BEST 











F, J. HOLMAN’S NEW POST 





Veteran Fieldman Joins American Avia- 
tion & General as Executive 
Special Agent 

Harold G. Evans, president of the 
American Aviation & General, fire affili- 
ate of the American Casualty of Read- 
ing, Pa., announces appointment of 
Frederick L. Holman as executive spe- 
cial agent operating out of the home 
office. Mr. Holman began his insurance 
career with the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department after 
graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He advanced to the posi- 
tion of general supervisor of the field 
inspectors being in charge of rating, 
tariffs and schedules. 

He started his special agent’s duties 
with the Norwich Union in 1911, travel- 
ing four states. He was affiliated with 
them for approximately ten years and 
then went with the Commercial Union 
Group, holding an executive position in 
one of their branch offices.- In 1934 Mr. 
Holman affiliated with the Security of 
New Haven, from which he recently re- 
signed as special agent. 

Mr. Holman, in addition to his own in- 
surance experience, comes from a family 
of insurance men. His father was the 
late William A. Holman, manager of the 
Philadelphia Underwriters (forerunner 
of the Philadelphia Fire & Marine) and 
his uncle, Sidney E. Locke was vice 
president of the Hartford Fire prior to 
his death a few years ago. 





Mass. Hearing 


(Continued from Page 16) 
some action this year in the matter of 
regulation of fire insurance rates. 

He said that Public Law 15 would in- 
dicate that the Congress wants the states 
to do the job of regulating rates but it 
must be an intelligent job; that Congress 
having permitted the states to regulate 
the business he believed that if such law 
as he proposes were enacted it would be 
upheld by the Supreme Court and Con- 
gress would nct invalidate that kind of 
a law. 

President’s Expressed Purpose 

He pointed out that it was obvious 
that the expressed purpose of the Presi- 
cent when he signed the law on March 
9 was that after the moratorium ex- 
pired, the anti-trust laws would be 
effective unless the states themselves 
effectively performed the function of 
rate regulation, in which case Congress 
would be willing to leave it to them. 

The Commissioner emphasized the fact 
that asking for this legislation was not 
to secure more power for his Depart- 
ment, in fact he would welcome the ap- 
pointment of a commission, or the crea- 
tion of any other body that would take 
over the work. He did feel, however, 
that the experienced personnel of the 
Department should be made use of in 
carrying on the work, rather than dupli- 
cation of expense in creating another 
corps of employes. 

He declared that the insurance busi- 
ness should remove from its practices 
anything inimical to the public interest, 
and he intimated that certain practices 
now followed in New England might be 
open to criticism to say the least. 

He expressed the belief that immedi- 
ate action should be taken by the legis- 
iature to pass regulatory legislation in 
order to prevent rate wars and a gen- 
eral chaotic condition. “If you do not 
give the Commissioner authority over 
this situation you will have chaos and 
disruption of the business,” he said. 

He pointed out that another reason 
for passing the legislation this year is 
because ‘if it is not taken care of now the 
legislature next year will be glutted with 
bills to clear a situation that is bound 
to exist under the Clayton Act.” 





NEW BRUNSWICK LOSSES UP 

H. M. Armstrong, fire marshal for 
New Brunswick, reports that 1944 fre 
losses were $2 028,382, a gain if $712,162 
over 1943. 
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“Your trip to India is arranged, Sir 


Thousands upon thousands of American civilians — busi- 


nessmen, frouble-shooters, government officials, newsmen 
—are now traveling to every point on the globe. 

If your business takes you overseas, check with your 
. local insurance man on our new Foreign Travel Accident 
insurance. [He'll show you how this timely policy can be 
adapted to almost any condition, any- 
where, including acts of war and 

flight over enemy territory. 








No, it’s not expensive, 
either. Rates are surpris- 
ingly low, due to our 
confidence in the safety 
and convenience of today’s 
aircraft. Whether you travel 
by commercial airline, Army 
ATC, Navy NATS planes, or by 

any other mode of transportation, 

this essential policy protects you throughout your entire trip. 


After you set foot on foreign soil, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s Foreign Travel Accident 





--- and here’s your Foreign Travel Accident Policy!” 
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insurance protects just like other accident policies. Right 
now, before you go, get this insurance in any amounts you 
wish—up to $200,000. Just phone your insurance man and 
he'll do the rest. 


ie INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


“a NORTH AMERICA 


PRC 
MS «= COMPANIES, (Aiilaclelhea 





This advertisement will help you sell NORTH AMERICA’S Foreign Travel Accident Insur- 
ance. It appears in Newsweek, United States Investor, Saving Bank Journal and Banking. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCECOMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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Bachrach 
FRED H. MORASCH 


The Eastern Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund at Boston will observe its six- 
tieth birthday on May 1. Sixty years ago, 
when it was decided that the importance 
of the territory justified a more vigorous 
cultivation of business in New England, the 
Middle States, the District of Columbia, 
West Virginia and eastern Canada, Colonel 
Charles Wetmore Kellogg and the six em- 
ployes who launched the present Eastern 
department did not have to build from 
scratch, says the Fireman’s Fund Record. 

The territory had been supervised up to 
that time from Chicago, Fireman’s Fund 


ALFRED A. MULLER 


having written fire business in such states 
as New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Rhode Island as far 
back as 1869. When the new headquarters 
opened for business in the Mason Building 
(70 Kilby Street) on May 1, 1885, field 
representation consisted of seventy-two 
agencies, nine of which still represent Fire- 
man’s Fund. 


Fine Loss Record in Boston 


Another asset was the reputation the 
company enjoyed among merchants and 
businessmen in Boston in 1885. Some of 
them had been policyholders at the time 
of the Boston fire in 1872, and many had 
put their signatures to a testimonial in rec- 
ognition of “the very courteous and_busi- 
nesslike manner in which our losses by the 
ereat fire of November 9 and 10 were 





Fireman’s Fund Eastern Department 


Celebrates 60th Birthday May 1 


Matar 
JOHN E. CLARK 


adjusted and settled by the officers of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, whose 
policies it was our good fortune to hold.” 

A veteran of the Civil War in which he 
fought with the Union Army, Colonel Kel- 
logg was well known as a successful fire 
underwriter who had held executive posi- 
tions with nationally known companies. He 
was vice president and manager of Bos- 
ton’s own Shoe and Leather Insurance 
Company when he joined the Fireman’s 
Fund. The office at first supervised the 
development of fire business for Fireman’s 
Fund only. Home Fire & Marine entered 
the territory in 1896 while Western Na- 
tional (organized in January, 1928, as Oc- 
cidental Insurance Company) began its 
Eastern operations in May, 1928. With the 
coming of the automobile, the writing of 
automobile insurance (a line which Fire- 
man’s Fund was the first company to write 
on a nationwide scale) was added to the 
department’s facilities. 

Over 200 Employes 

Its sixtieth anniversary finds the Eastern 
department a fully equipped headquarters 
manned by a staff of over two hundred. 
Experienced fieldmen (normally twenty in 
number but now reduced to sixteen with 
four in military service) supplement the 
3oston staff and are in constant touch with 
producers in every corner of the territory. 
Among the department’s important adjuncts 
is the metropolitan fire and automobile di- 
vision in New York City and the agency 
and brokerage departments maintained in 
Boston and New York. 

Five men have been successors to Colonel 
Kellogg as manager of the Eastern de- 
partment—Arthur K. Simpson, Edward T. 
Cairns, Charles C. Hannah, now president 
of the companies of Fireman’s Fund Group, 
James F. Crafts, now first vice president, 
and Fred H. Morasch, who was appointed 
on September 15, 1944, 

Careers of Present Heads 


Manager Morasch is rounding out 
twenty-six years of insurance experience, 
sixteen of which were spent in the serv- 
ice of of the Royal-Liverpool Group. Join- 
ing Fireman’s Fund in 1935 as_ special 
agent for northern New Jersey, he became 
state agent three years later. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, he was named general agent in 
charge of the Eastern department’s pro- 
duction activities, and assistant manager 
in 1940. 

Assistant managers are John E. Clark 
and Alfred A. Muller. Assistant Manager 
Clark joined Fireman’s Fund in 1935 after 
a comprehensive insurance training and ex- 
perience of eleven years. After six years 
as manager of the metropolitan fire and 
automobile division in New York he was 








VERMONT GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL 





New Fire Rating Bureau Law Effective 
June 30, 1945, Passed With 
Little Opposition 
A fire insurance rating organization 
bill, passed with practically no opposi- 
tion, has been approved by the Gov- 
ernor of Vermont and will become effec- 
tive June 30, 1945. The new law provides 
that every fire rating organization shall 
admit as a member any insurer apply- 
ing for membership. From a rating 
bureau organized in another state, the 
Insurance Commissioner may _ require 
the name of a Vermont resident author- 
ized as attorney to accept service of 

process. 

Under this law, an insurance company 
which subscribes to the rates, rules and 
forms of a rating organization must file 
with the Commissioner a stipulation to 
abide by the rules, regulations and de- 
cisions of the Commissioner; a company 
which fails to file such stipulation with 
the Commissioner must file with him 
a complete schedule of rates, rules, reg- 
ulations and forms used by it. Three 
or more persons may form a rating or- 
ganization and the articles of associa- 
tion of such organization must be sub- 
mitted with a petition to the Commis- 
sioner for a public hearing thereon. 

A company may deviate by class or 
combination of classes from approved 
schedules, provided such deviation is 
uniform in its application to all risks 
of the class and provided the Commis- 
sioner approves such deviation after a 
hearing. 

The act specifically provides that it 
shall not apply to life insurance, an- 
nuity contracts, accident and _ health, 
marine or aviation, or to contracts of 
workmen’s compensation, automoible in- 
surance, or other casualty insurance in- 
cluding bonds. 





C. & R. PROMOTES THREE MEN 


Th B Vice President, G. D. 
Vail Jr., Secretary, and Roche 
Is Assistant Secretary 


Corroon & Reynolds announces three 
official promotions as follows: Hans J. 
Thomsen, formerly secretary, is ad- 
vanced to vice president; G. D. Vail, Jr., 
formerly assistant secretary now be- 
comes secretary, and M. J. Roche has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
American Equitable, Globe & Republic, 
Merchants & Manufacturers of the 
group. 

All three of these officers who were pro- 
moted have been with Corroon & Rey- 
nolds ‘for many years. Mr. Thomsen is 
directly in charge of the eastern and 
southern departments. Mr. Vail is as- 
sistant general adjuster and _ recently 
was elected president of the Eastern 
Loss Executives’ Conference. Mr. Roche 
is auditor in charge of the accounts di- 
vision. 











named to his present position in September, 
1944. 

Assistant Manager Muller has been with ° 
Fireman’s Fund since 1928 when he was 
appointed manager of the metropolitan 
automobile division. He was made general 
agent of the Eastern department in charge 
of automobile operations in 1934 and pro- 
moted to the position of assistant manager 
of the department in 1940. 

Arthur T. Fleischauer, who joined the 
company in 1939, is manager of the metro- 
politan fire and automobile division in New 
York City. General agent in charge of the 
Middle States Division is Frank G. Voor- 
hies, who joined the department in 1929. 
George N. Hutchins is general agent in 
the New England division with Henry A. 
Horn as assistant general agent; both Mr. 
Hutchins and Mr. Horn joined the depart- 
ment in 1919. Superintendent of the de- 
partment’s improved risk division is Harold 
C. Schumann whose services with Fire- 
man’s Fund began in 1926. Allan I. Woods. 
who joined the company in 1921, is chie! 
adjuster, while chief accountant is John T 
Weston, who joined the company in 1932. 
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Surplus War Supplies 
Will Create Problems 


N. Y. POND, BLUE GOOSE, MEETS 





Major Munro Tells Also How Loss 
Bureaus Formed Nationwide Loss 
Procedure for Army 





Interesting facts about Government 


insurance problems during and after the 
war were outlined by Major J. A. 
Munro, formerly chief of the fire and 
marine insurance sections, Headquarters 
Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C., 
in a talk before members of New York 
City Pond of Blue Goose at the Drug 
& Chemical Club in New York on April 
18. Major Munro, who has returned to 
the Royal-Liverpool Group as executive 
regional manager, formerly served with 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation in India, Burma, Singapore, 
South America and Europe. He has 
been with the Royal-Liverpool since 
1937, except for his service in the Army. 

Most Loyal Gander William F. Ohl, 
Ir, presided at the meeting, another 
highlight of which was the induction of 
a large number of new members. More 
than 100 ganders attended. One of the 
guests was Ariel C. Harris, Pacific Coast 
manager of Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, Los Angeles, who is supervisor 
of the flock of the California Pond. 

What to Do With War Supplies 

“Early in the war it was realized,” 
said Major Munro, “that the tremendous 
reservoir of war supplies and the exist- 
ing stock piles of raw materials would 
create a real problem in economics upon 
the cessation of hostilities. Shall the 
Government scrap all such property ? 
Should it dispose of it gradually, trying 
to blend such disposal in an orderly 
manner into the post-war conversion 
and production processes, thereby caus- 
ing as little economic dislocation as pos- 
sible and at the same time obtain the 
maximum salvage? These views and 
many median views have been expressed, 
both officially and unofficially, in Wash- 
ington. 

“However, regardless of the final de- 
cision and action of the Government, the 
termination of war contracts, the dis- 
posal of surplus property and the ulti- 


mate disposition of the Defense Plant 
Corporation facilities will present a 
number of very serious problems to the 
insurance industry. They will be of an 
underwriting and loss adjustment na- 
ture. Both phases must be carefully 
considered. Property damage and use 
and occupancy values are at present very 


high. Some values may change radi- 
cally upon termination of contracts. 
Many machines will have no further 
value. Considerable fluctuations will 


occur in earnings. Moral hazards must 
be watched more closely than ever dur- 
ing this period of transition. Loss ad- 
justments based on actual cash value 
will certainly present more of a problem 
than ever. Insurance follows economic 
trends. The insurance business is accus- 
tomed to watch such economic trends— 
to survive it must do so. 


Adjustment Bureau Cooperation 


“A most constructive improvement was 
made in Army regulations concerning 
procedure to be followed in the event 
of loss by fire to Government property. 
The Army has regulations pertaining to 
the responsibility and accountability for 
Government-owned property. Briefly, 
these regulations provide that when 
Government property is lost, destroyed 
or damaged, except by fair wear and 
tear in the service, a survey is required 
to determine the responsibility therefor 
and to recommend disposition of the 
property damaged. This survey is con- 
ducted by a board of Army officers. 

“These regulations are quite adequate 
for Army property at a post, camp or 
station. However, during this war, the 
Army has billions of dollars’ worth of 
property in the hands of contractors. 
This property, for the most part, is not 
insured. The liability for it was fixed 
by contract. This situation gave rise to 
cases which could be handled more effi- 
ciently by using private loss adjustment 
facilities. 

“With the assistance of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, the West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection Company, 
and the Underwriters Adjusting Com- 
pany a nation-wide loss procedure was 
established. These new regulations are 
briefly to the effect that, when loss to 
Government property in the hands of 
contractors occurs, the person having 
custody of the property is required to 
notify the office of one of the loss ad- 








Experienced Insurance 


Translator 

College trained man with international in- 
surance background available for transla- 
tions in Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian 
and German. Specializes in reinsurance con- 
tracts and laws affecting insurance in foreign 
countries. Assignments handled in confi- 
dence and accurately. Write Box 1581, The 
me Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7. 











justment organizations, and from then 
on the loss is handled for the Army pre- 
cisely as it would be handled for an 
insurance company. The three loss ad- 
justment organizations undertook this 
job for the Army on an actual cost 
basis. Their cooperation and assistance 
in solving this loss problem was most 
commendable and a real contribution.” 

In addition, Mr. Munro discussed the 
organization of the Army and explained 
how the War Department coordinated 
and kept uniform its insurance policy 
and practices throughout the Army Air 
Force and the various technical services 
of the Army Service Forces. 


Names of New Members 


By certificate of flight from the Ohio 
Pond, Edward T. O’Brien of O’Brien & 
Co., agents at Hartford, Conn., joined 
the New York Pond. Frank Eubank, 
director of education, Royal-Liverpool 
Group, and John F. Satterlee, general 
adjuster, Atlas Assurance, hold dual 
membership, the former being a member 
also of the St. Louis Pond and the lat- 
ter of the Carolinas Pond. 

Goslings who were inducted in an im- 
pressive ceremony at the meeting in- 
cluded the following: John W. Ansell, 
attorney, Home of New York; Edward 
M. Barrett, engineer, Firemen’s; Carl 
L. Brandt, agency supervisor, North 
British & Mercantile; Edward W. EI- 
well, United States manager, Royal 
Exchange; Thomas P. Finegan, loss de- 
partment manager, National Union Fire, 
New York; Samuel I. Gray, special 
agent, New York Underwriters; Merritt 
A. Ingalls, engineer, John Hawkin & 
Bro.; John A. Kolb, underwriter, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford; John J. McAndrews, 
adjuster, Greer Adjusting Co. 

Also Robert M. Maeser, adjuster, J. T. 
Dargan & Co.; J. A. Munro, executive 
regional manager for the West, Royal- 
Liverpool Group; Harold A. Peterson, 














American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Continental Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y., N. Y. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 








COMPLETE AMERICAN INSURANCE COVERAGE for 
CAPITAL and PROPERTY in FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Fire and Marine Member Companies 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 





Casualty Kiember Companies 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Home Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Branches and Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1918 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





Tel. WHitehall 3-2364-5-6-7-8-9 
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adjuster, Edward A. Reilly; Charles 
R. Schroeder, special agent, Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters; Edward C. Smith, 
secretary, Weekly Underwriter; Howard 
E. Smith, adjuster, Automobile Adjust- 
ment Bureau; H. David Sutton, engi- 
neer, Firemen’s; Lee W. Taylor, assist- 
ant manager, Explosion Conference; N. 
Randall Thomas, adjuster, Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, and Robert 
E. Waldron, adjuster, FCAB. Rex J. 
Curcio, also an adjuster for the FCAB, 
who has been voted a member of the 
Pond, was not present to be inducted. 


McClelland State Agent in 
La. for Virginia F. & M. 


The Virginia Fire & Marine, which 
has just completed its 113th year as an 
insurer, is entering Louisiana for the 
writing of fire insurance and kindred 
lines and has appointed R. Lea McClel- 
land as state agent to supervise its ac- 
tivities. Since 1931 he has been manager 
until recently of the Louisiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Prior to his 
association activities he had experience 
as a local agent in Baton Rouge and 
subsequently traveled the state as a 
special agent. He resides in Baton 
Rouge and will have his state agency 
headquarters there. 








FCAB APPOINTS BARDWELL 
R. N. R. Bardwell, Jr., has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Birmingham, 
Ala., office of the Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau, succeeding E. M. Cole, 
who resigned to establish an independ- 
ent adjustment business at Birmingham. © 
Mr. Bardwell has been with the FCAB 
since his graduation from Georgia Tech 
in 1925, starting at the Atlanta office. 
He was transferred to Montgomery in 
1932, and since 1940 has been senior ad- 
juster at Birmingham. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 


Including an estimate for unreported 
Iesses, fire losses in Canada for the first 
quarter of 1945 totaled $14,863,465, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Monetary 
Times. This represents an increase over 
$13,264,950 for the corresponding period 
of last year. Losses in March totaled 
$4,734,365 against $4,500,650 in the same 
1944 month. 





J. G. STEFFINS DIES AT 51 
Joseph G. Steffins, aged 51, for the 
past eight years special agent for the 
Gulf Insurance Co., in southern Cali 
fornia, died April 14, at a hospital in 
Riverside, Cal. 
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the words 


“STOCK COMPANY” y 


may suggest this... 


N 
>» Recent surveys show that many insurance 


\. buyers are woefully ignorant about elemen- 


tary insurance facts and phrases. The 
accompanying advertisement shows how 
the Aetna Insurance Group is under- 
taking to correct this situation. 
It appears—in color—in the 
April 30th issue of Time, the 
weekly news magazine. . 

and in the May issue of 
Nation’s Business. 
The Aetna Insurance 
Group, W. Ross 
McCain, Pres. 





but do you know what they mean in Insurance ? 





As generally used in insurance, the 
complete phrase is ‘‘capital stock com- 
pany’—a name derived from the 
fact that a capital fund has been 
provided by stockholders. 


. . . 
“What,” you may ask, “is the prac- 
tical importance of this to me?”’ Just 
this. When your policy is with a cap- 
ital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing it is backed by both a paid- 
in capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 


The confidence which the public feels 
in capital stock companies is well in- 
dicated by the fact that almost 80% 
of all fire insurance is placed with 
such companies. 


Capital stock companies also operate 
through local agents and brokers—a 
method of doing business first adopted 
by the Aetna. This localizing of in- 
surance service enables you to obtain 
face to face advice on your individual 
needs—to have changes made in 
policies at a moment’s notice—and to 
secure prompt advice in event of loss. 


Zinee 16519 no policyholder has 


ever suffered loss 
because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 


WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 


1846 | 1835—New York City 1819 
Mexican | 1845—New York City 
War | 1851—San Francisco 
‘aa 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
War 1871—Chicago 
1898 1872—Boston 
Spanish- | 1877—St. John, N. B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle;Spokane 


1837 


1857 


War 1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 1893 

on 7 1904—Baltimore 1907 
orld | 1906—San Francisco 

War | 1 921 

1941 1908—Chelsea 

World 1914—Salem 1929 


War 2 1941—Fall River 
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Saturdays 7:15 p.m., E.W.T. 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. * THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. + THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * STANDARD INSURANCE CO, OF N.Y. * STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 
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Tax Equalization Is 
Sought in Canada 


MUTUAL COS. HELD FAVORED 





Brief of Stock Carriers Holds There Is 
“Clearly a State Subsidy in 
Favor of Mutuals” 





Canadian joint stock companies in 
Canada are waging a campaign to have 
the mutual insurance organizations, car- 
rying on fire, automobile and casualty 
business in the Dominion, placed on a 
more equitable tax basis. 

The arguments being put forward by 
the joint stock companies (Canadian, 
British and American located here) are 
so strong that there is a feeling in in- 
surance circles that action may be taken 
in their favor. 

A Royal Commission is at present in- 
vestigating all the circumstances in the 
matter, and before them they now have 
a brief which has just been presented on 
behalf of the joint stock companies by 
J. A. Mann, K.C.; A. Leslie Ham of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association, and 
Aime Geoffrion. ; 

It is argued that mutual insurance 
organizations carrying on fire, automo- 
bile and casualty business earn taxable 
income, yet, under present laws, they 
are exempted from paying income and 
excess profits taxes, and the effect of 
this legislation is “clearly a state sub- 
sidy in favor of mutual policyholders or 
members and is class discrimination to 
the disadvantage of all other Canadian 
taxpayers.” 

Tax Figures Compared 

In 1942, it has been pointed out to the 
Royal Commission, ten joint stock com- 
panies reported net premiums amounting 
to $24,433,041. They paid $800,089 in in- 
come and excess profits taxes. In the 
Same year ten mutual insurance com- 
panies reported net premiums of 
$7,599,899. Only two of the ten paid in- 
come and excess profits taxes, amount- 
ing to $29,700, and these were stock 
mutuals which were not assessed prior 
to their 1940 business. 

In 1942, eleven mutuals received, in 
interest, dividends and rents, $557,185 
which were free of income tax assess- 
ment, yet “normally, such items would 
be subject to assessment if received by 
a citizen or a private company.” 

In the four years 1940-43, joint stock 
companies paid 90.3%, 84.7%, 100.6% and 
109.6% of their underwriting profits, re- 
spectively, in income and excess profits 
taxes, but mutuals were exempt from 
such levies in the same years. 

Recommendations 

This is what the brief has recom- 
mended to the Royal Commission: 

“(a) that all exemptions from taxation 
with respect to insurers in the other 
than life field be eliminated; 

“(b) that the tax on income and profits 
in respect of unincorporated bodies such 
as reciprocal exchanges and _inter- 
insurers who act through an attorney- 
in-fact be assessed to income tax upon 
the respective members, and that the 
attorney-in-fact be assessed to income 


Marine Syndicates Elect 
Officers for the Year 


The American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate board of managers has reelected 
the following officers for the coming 
twelve months: Manager and chairman 
of board, W. B. Harwood; vice chairman 
of board, D, C. Bowersock; underwriter, 
D. C. Anderson; underwriters for build- 
ers’ risks and secretary, S. D. Livingston, 
and treasurer, E. W. Schuler. 

The American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicate for Insurance of Builders’ Risks 
has reelected the following officers: Chair- 
man of board of managers, Mr. Harwood ; 
vice chairman, Mr.° Bowersock; under- 
writers, Messrs. Anderson and Livingston ; 
treasurer, Mr. Schuler, and secretary, Mr. 
Livingston. 

Directors of the United States Salvage 
Association, Inc., reelected the following 
as officers: President, Mr. Harwood; vice 
president, Mr. Bowersock; executive sec- 
retary, Michael F. McAlinden; treasurer, 
Mr. Schuler, and secretary, Mr. Living- 
ston. The salvage association has ap- 
pointed John Rohde as deputy chief sur- 
veyor and Guy A. Myers as deputy chief 
surveyor for the Great Lakes District. 


Canada Hail Association 


Reports Record Premiums 


Robert Rankin, Phoenix of Hartford, 
has been elected chairman for 1945 of 
the Canadian Hail Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, Regina. F. J. McQueen, Great 
American, is vice chairman; F. L. Thorn- 
ton, Continental, past chairman. The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of C. W. 
Bolton, Home; W. R. Cope, Hartford 
Fire; G. A. Ewart, Rain & Hail Insur- 
ance Bureau; R. F. Swaine, Canada Se- 
curity, and A. S. Simpson, secretary. — 

The annual report of the association 
reveals that the premium volume in the 
three prairie provinces, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Alberta, established a 
record for sixteen years, aggregating 


$3,074,034. Losses were $2,439,034. 





tax and excess profits tax in respect of 
the income and business profits of such 
organization remaining in his hands; 

“(c) that the recognition by Parlia- 
ment that reciprocals and mutuals enjoy 
an advantage over the stock companies 
appearing from the differentiations in 
the premium tax be eliminated as being 
in no wise an equalizing measure and 
consequently that they be repealed or 
that all insurers be put on an equal tax 
footing ; 

“(d) that the (Royal) commission rec- 
ommend that the administration of these 
measures be brought in so far as pos- 
sible into harmony with the provisions 
of the administrative sections of the 
income tax and corporation profits tax 
branches of the British legislation.” 

Strong opposition by the mutuals is 
being taken to the steps to have them 
placed on a higher tax basis. A group 


‘of thirteen companies under the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance has also presented 
a brief to the Royal Commission. 


RATING RULE CHANGES MADE 


New England Association Amends 
Extended Cover Provisions and 
Several Other Rules 
Changes in the manual rules have been 
announced by the New England Fire In- 
One of the 
leading amendments broadens the extended 
coverage endorsement with respect to 
smudge damage. Pending the revision of 
the endorsement forms Nos. 758, 758F, 780 
and 784, section 18 of the rule is amended 
to allow the contract to be extended to 
cover loss by smoke due to the sudden, 
unusual and faulty operation of any heat- 
ing or cooking unit, only when such unit 
is connected with a chimney by a smoke- 
pipe by attaching smoke endorsement No. 1 
to the four forms mentioned above with- 
out charge. The revision becomes effective 
April 20. Pro rata cancellation or rebate 
is not permitted, : 
Previously there had been a small charge 
for extending smoke damage cover by use 

of the endorsement. 

In Rule No. 70, smoke damage extended 
coverage endoresment, the rates applying 
to contents in other than farm buildings 
and dwellings and apartment houses and 
their outbuildings have been reduced, ef- 
fective April 20. Pro rata cancellation or 
rebate is not permitted. 

The association calls attention to the 
broadened household contents forms, Nos. 
795 and 796, and says that these forms 
may be used to cover household and per- 
sonal property, usual or incidental to a 
dwelling, in use in any building (except 
farm property), whether used for total 
or partial dwelling occupancy. Forms Nos. 
710 and 719 may be used for covering 
household contents in storage when so in- 
dicated. 

Rule No. 3a, automobile filing stations 
and oil distributing (tank) stations, has 
been changed to provide for a revision of 
the present $100 minimum premium re- 
quirement so that the rule will call for a 
$50 minimum premium on an annual basis. 
Oil distributing station tanks on the prem- 
ises of coal and lumber dealers may now 
be covered when written under separate 
policy. 

The demolition endorsements, Rule No. 
16, have been revised to clarify the intent 
to include the cost of demolition in the 
coverage. The present demolition clauses 
will be passed until further notice. 

Rule No. 32, floating insurance: a change 
in the insuring clause in the class floater 
form has been made to state more clearly 
what property is covered. There is no 
change in intent. The automatic reinstate- 
ment of loss clause has been added to the 
form, The present class floater form will 
be passed until further notice. 


SERVICE REVIEW NEWARK MOVE 

The Newark, N. J. office of Service 
Review, Inc., inspection report company, 
moved this week from 38 Clinton Street 
to 850 Broad Street. This office, which 
services the northern half of New Jer- 
sey and is one of the largest branches 
of Service Review, is managed by Her- 
bert Siddons. Twenty-two years in in- 
spection work, he has been in his pres- 
ent post since April, 1943, and is vice 
president of the A. & H. Underwriters 
Association of Newark in charge of 
publicity. 


surance Rating Association. 





Iowa Fire Premiums and 
Losses Higher in 1944 


lowa premiums by fire companies op 
erating in Iowa increased nearly two mil- 
lion dollars during 1944 while losses paid 
also increased $1,200,000, records of the 
state Insurance Department show. Total 
net premiums by all fire companies, in- 
cluding both stock and mutual companies, 
amounted to $20,843,969, which compared 
with $18,878,523 for 1943 or an increase 
of $1,965,446. Total losses paid amounted 
to $10,235,275 as compared with $9,015,858 
the previous year. The figures do not in- 
clude reciprocals or county mutual busi- 
ness, 

Net assessments by county mutuals 
amounted to $3,043,360, which compared 
with $2,898,224 for 1943, and net losses 
paid- were $2,052,293, which compared with 
$2,017,752 the previous year. 

Hartford Fire again topped the stock 
companies in net premiums, exceeding the 
million dollar mark. It was the only stock 
company to reach this figure. Net pre- 
miums amounted to $1,071,381, which com- 
pared with $1,058,104 for 1943, while net 
losses incurred dropped with $566,285 as 
against $677,587 for 1943. 


Harry C. Hulley Dies 


Harry C. Hulley, assistant manager of 
the New York office of the Phoenix-Con- 
necticut Group, died April 20 in the Lenox 
Hill Hospital, New York City. He was 
widely known in insurance circles, partic- 
ularly on Long Island. Mr. Hulley entered 
the employ of the Phoenix of Hartford 
August 1, 1936, after a long association 
with J. W. DeMott & Son, Inc., agency 
of Brooklyn, 

In 1942 he was made assistant manager 
of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group New 
York metropolitan department, where he 
won recognition as a capable underwriter, 
administrator and assistant of Manager 
Edward J. Martin. He is survived by his 
wife and three children, one a son born 
about a month prior to his death. 


CANADA HAIL LOSS HEAVY 


_ The underwriting of hail insurance in 
Canada during 1944 was a disastrous 
one, according to official figures just is- 
sued by the Canadian Department of 
Insurance. The loss ratio for the year 
was 89.76% against 89.36% for the year 
previous. Net premiums written totaled 
$3,502,109 and net losses incurred were 
$3,143,471. In the previous year net pre- 
miums totaled only $1,774,093 and the 
losses $1,585,346. American companies 
handled by far the bulk of this type of 
business in the dominion. They had net 
premiums written of $3,322,509, net 
losses of $2,970,166 and a loss ratio of 
89.40%. In the previous year, net pre- 
miums written were $1,675,654 and losses 
$1,488,708 with a loss ratio of 88.84%. 


T. WYNN JONES RETIRES 


T. Wynn Jones, one of the best known 
marine underwriters on the Pacific 
Coast, retired on April 1 as manager of 
marine department of McCollister & 
Campbell, Seattle general agency. Jack 
Beeson, who has been with the firm for 
many years, is the new head of the de- 
partment. 

















This Oriental “SEAL OF LIFE” was famous long before Confucius. 
Eight trigrams and sixty-four hexagrams signify sky, marsh, fire, 
thunder, wind, water, mountains, with an all-enveloping “Harmony”. 
The Northern Assurance Symbol means SOUND PROTECTION 
against these elements in their uglier moods. 
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Wichita Grand Winner 
Fire Waste Contest 

COUNCIL HOLDS 1945 MEETING 

Other Contest Winners Announced; 


SWIS Rendering Effective Work, 
Army Colonel States 








The National Fire Waste Council has 
announced that Wichita, Kan., is grand 
winner in the 1944 National Fire Waste 
Contest. Wichita is a Class 3 city. In 
the other classifications, made according 
to population, Milwaukee was winner in 
Class 1, Providence in Class 2, Anderson, 
Ind., in Class 4, Marietta, Ga., in Class 
5, and Fort Collins, Colo., in Class 6. 

The complete list of cities winning 
awards and honorable mention is as 
follows: 

Class I (population over 500,000)— 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, New Orleans and 
Washington, D. C. 

Class II (250,000 to 500,000)—Provi- 
dence, Minneapolis and Rochester, tied; 


Memphis, Houston, Indianapolis, At- 
lanta, Louisville, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Toledo. 


Class III (100,000 to 250,000)—Wichita, 


Kan.; Hartford, Conn.; Chattanooga; 
Spokane; Sacramento; New Haven, 
Conn.; South Bend, Ind.; Syracuse; 
Schenectady; Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Class ITV (50,000 to 100,000)—Ander- 
son, Ind.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Lakewood, Ohio; Clifton, N. J.; 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Orlando, Fla.; New Britain, Conn.; To- 
peka, Kan. 

Class V (20,000 to 50,000)—Marietta, 
Ga.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.; Enid, Okla.; Watertown, 


N. Y.; Lafayette, Ind.; Charlottesville, 
Va.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Bluefield, W. 
Va.; Billings, Mont. 

Class VI (under 20,000)—Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Newton, Kan.; Valley City, 
Dak. ; Beatrice, Neb.; Port 
Wash.; 


Angeles, 


Ridgewood, N. J.; Stevens 





Point, Wis.; Carlsbad, N. Mex., and Van 
Wert, Ohio, tied; Waynesboro, Va. 
G. W. Elliott Presides 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council in Washington late 
last week, George W. Elliott, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided. Speakers included 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of the 
National Fire Protection Association; 
President Richard E. Vernor of the 
NFPA, who is associated with the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau, Chicago, and 
others. 

The effective work of the States War 
Inspection Service in curbing war plant 
fires was told by Col. J. B. Warden, 
chief industrial protection division OCD. 
At present 2,737 qualified inspectors are 
engaged in the SWIS effort during their 
occupational working time. “This pa- 
triotic contribution of their time is made 
by the insurance industry,” he pointed 
out. 

At present 10,314 plants are on the 
essential facilities list of SWIS. More 
than 20,000 inspections and reinspections 
were made last year. “The men of 
SWIS stepped into the inspection gap 
in the vital war industries, and the fact 
that few serious fires have occurred in 
the plants under their inspection respon- 
sibility is the greatest tribute that could 
be paid them,” Col. Warden declared. 

A resolution was adopted revamping 
the council’s set-up. The executive 
committee is to consist of committee 
chairmen plus four additional mem- 
bers selected by the chairman, one 
being the chamber’s insurance manager, 
who will act as secretary. H. E. Hilton 
now occupies this post. The executive 
committee is empowered to act for the 
council when not in session and will 
report to the directors of the chamber. 
Executive committee meetings will be 
held at least twice annually. 


JOYCE JOINS NATIONAL UNION 
H. R. Joyce has been appointed state 
agent of Kansas for National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh, effective April 9. He suc- 
ceeds R. J. Noble, who recently resigned 
to become associated with the Wheeler, 
Kelly, Hagny organization at Wichita. 
Mr. Joyce is well known in the agency 
field in Kansas, having traveled part of 
that state for the past decade and has 
a background of seventeen years of 
experience in fire insurance. 





Ameriran Lquitable Assurance Company 


of New York 


Organized 1918 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 

ose i Rhred x ea ke ORR TE ar Le $ 1,396,773.99 
> FS Ee DP soci ae ilncd's Rha as vended os ew 6,494,472.13 
Gye Her? Ereehe Galen” SCOR ee oso racer doc aneio ia nhl sia ao civ gebwe aces 9,247 ,370.90 
Premiums & Accounts Receivable... ..< csc. cccic ec scans s dae 787,856.96 
RRGsSiVatiCel OCORUNDIE  < 6c.c.5 2's now aces bh ecdw wie nin dc eetaleume cele’. 106,765.77 
PRE TIE ku ibe’ 05s ake ache Wate webs wee ee 52,924.69 

$18,086,164.44 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unmearnied Preananss «xi «co.cc: n0/0sbi00 os oceania dons $10,028,261.88 
I oe iss st vay gaat earn din Ada nee waialn ates 1,373,665.95 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. ..... 0 eo ekg eds crews cence’ 447,517.77 
UE i cr eh Rk velne's cHiRD aaa enee meted eenaiiia 1,500,000.00 
MME Ki 4 bade sles cag ee an nds AERA CARR Ons eeeee ou aen 4,736,718.84 

$18,086,164.44 


* Bonds and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. If actual December 31, 1944 market quotations of bonds and stocks had been 
used the assets would be $18, 696, 403.07 and the policyholders surplus $6,846,957.47. Securi- 
ties carried at $807,714.14 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, 


Manager 


92 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


J. M. Hutch Advanced By 
Norwich Union in N. Y. 


The Norwich Union announces that J. 
M. Hutch, for the last five years state 
agent in Wisconsin and before that for 
several years an examiner at the home 
office, is returning to New York as under- 
writing supervisor for the companies in the 
group, effective May 1. In the Wisconsin 
field he will be succeeded by Kenneth S. 
Sturtevant, who has been associated with 
the National Inspection Co., the Lawton, 
Bryne & Bruner Agency and the St. Louis 
Fire & Marine. Mr. Sturtevant will have 
headquarters at 825 North Jefferson Street, 
Milwaukee. 





Glens Falls Appoints 
Hosier Special in Va. 


The Glens Falls and Commerce Insurance 
Companies announce appointment of James 
W. Hosier, Jr., as special agent for the 
Virginia territory. He is taking over the 
duties of Special Agent William G. Bot- 
timore who is being transferred to the 
home office loss department of these com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hosier brings to his new Position 
eighteen years of insurance experience in 
Virginia, having spent eleven years with 
the Insurance Rating Bureau and seven 
years in production field work. His office 
will be in the State Planters Bank Build- 
ing, Richmond. 





GAS FOR COAST ADJUSTERS 


Additional gasoline for Los Angeles 
property insurance adjusters up to 825 
miles per month will be allocated May 1, 
under a new ruling. The ruling, in part, 
says: “Fire, hail and other property in- 
surance adjusters for travel to essential 
establishments to adjust physical losses 
and supervise salvage.” No change for 
other insurance people was made. 





M. W. FOX PASSES SUDDENLY 

Murray W. Fox, chief examiner for 
the London & Lancashire Insurance Co., 
died suddenly in his, automobile, April 
16. He was forty-six years of age and 
had been with the company for twenty- 
six years. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at his home in Hartford April 19. 
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NAIC Federal Legislation 


Committee to Meet in N. Y. 
Charles F. J] 
Harrington of Massachusetts, chairman of 


Insurance Commissioner 


the committee on Federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, has called a meeting of his com- 
mittee to be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, May 11—1l4. 

The purpose of the meeting is to con- 
sider uniform state legislation in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case that insur- 
ance is commerce and of the new Federal 
insurance law. 


North America Marine 
Manager at Los Angeles 


Arthur L. Sullivan has been made marine 
manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America’s Los Angeles service of- 
fice. He succeeds Raymond A. Mitchell, 
who recently was transferred to Chicago 
as marine manager. 

Mr. Sullivan is a native of England, and 
has been since 1938 marine manager of 
the North America at Toronto, Canada. 
Previously he had been since 1933 branch 
manager for the North America in Hong 
Kong, China. The change will become 
effective May 1. 











RAILROAD NOT LIABLE 


The Federal District Court for south- 
ern New York, in The Killarney, 56 
F. Supp. 182, dismissed a libel by the 
owner of the deckscow Killarney against 
the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey for damage to the deckscow 
while it was under charter to the rail- 
road. The evidence as to the only dam 
age the scow could have suffered dur- 
ing the term of the charter party 
showed it must have been one night 
when she was tied up at a pier on the 
New Jersey shore. 

This evidence was in direct conflict 
as to the cause of that collision alleged 
by the libelant to have been caused by 
the Long Branch, another tug belonging 
to the railroad. It was held that the 
damage was caused by an unidentified 
tug not belonging to the railroad which 
backed out of the slip close .alongside 
the scow and between the scow and 
the Long Branch, and on the entire 
evidence the court was unable to hold 
the railroad liable for any negligence. 


COLLISION BETWEEN TUGS 


Weighing the evidence in an action 
for damages caused by a collision be- 
tween tugs in the North River, the 
Federal District Court for eastern New 
Towing Corporation v. 
The Walthen, 56 F. Supp. 16, found 
that the respondent tug backed out of 
a slip without sounding a slip whistle 
until her stern had gone beyond the 
ends of the pier, and that this resulted 
in the collision with the libelant, which 
had sounded a warning as she drifted 
in bound for the adjoining slip. The 
tug backing out, respondent in the libel, 
was therefore held solely at fault and 
decree was entered for the libelant, with 
the usual order of reference to deter- 
mine the amount of damages. 


TO HONOR IOWA FIELDMEN 


Three Iowa fieldmen will be honored 
at a dinner at Hotel Commodore, Des 
Moines, on April 27 for having completed 
twenty-five years of continuous service 
with their companies in the state. The 


three are Will H. Harrison, state agent 
for National Fire Group; Arthur E. 
Holm, special agent for the Home 


Group, and John W. Hull, state agent 
for the American Eagle. 





CAMPBELL DEPUTY MANAGER 

The North British Group in Canada 
announces appointment of A. Campbeli 
as deputy manager for Canada and New 
foundland. He has been assistant man- 
ager for the group in Canada. 
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Magrath on Financed Car Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


if the dealers act for 
companies on 


On the other hand, 
the banks and the insurance 
matters of credit and insurance they 
expect to be paid for it and will expect 
the banks to lend money to some customers 
whose credit standing may not measure up 
to the bank’s requirements. As a matter of 


will 


customers may not be 
good insurance risks. The insurance 
panies have a further obligation to protect 
unfair dealer 


fact those same 


com- 


their local agents against 





competition, 

The banks cannot pay the dealer part of 
the interest charge and at the same time 
use the most advantageous interest or dis- 
count rate attractive to the borrowing 
public. The insurance companies cannot 
allow full commission on this business and 
at the same time meet the discounted in- 
surance rates used by some finance com- 
pany competitors. 

Several Insurance Plans 

Several plans have been devised to en- 
able regular insurance companies and local 
agents to secure more automobile finance 
insurance. One plan involves the use of 


regular automobile finance policies at 4 
discount of 25% in the premium and a 
commission of 10% to the local agent. This 


method is designed to allow low cost insur- 
ance which when combined with a low 
interest charge will make direct financing 
through local banks most attractive. It per- 
mits the bank to cover the car under the 
master policy or to accept the borrower’s 
own policy. 

Another plan adaptable to larger cities 
where brokerage business predominates in- 
volves the use by the bank of a master 
policy covering at full rates through a local 
none and the payment of full brokerage 
commission to the broker designated by the 
borrower. Where the borrower makes no 
such designation, the bank designates a 
broker. Here again the borrower may pre- 
sent his own policy as an alternative. 

Still another plan contemplates that the 
agents will direct borrowers to the bank 
and will handle all aspects of the insur- 
ance in the usual way. Here it is expected 
that the bank will refer any direct cus- 
tomers to one or more of the local agencies 
for the necessary insurance. 

None of these programs contemplate that 
any bank or automobile dealer will receive 
any commission or other allowance out of 
the insurance premium. Insurance of the 
automobile as collateral to the loan is es- 
sential and the facility is made conveniently 
available with only bona-fide agents and 
brokers participating in the commission 
allowance. 


Banks May Compete for Dealer Dita 


It is conceivable that some banks will 
wish to do business through automobile 
dealers on the prospect of greater volume 
of credit since many car buyers are accus- 
tomed to financing through such dealers. 
In this field the banks will be in competi- 
tion with the finance companies which gen- 
erally allow the dealer to receive part of 
either the credit charges or insurance 
charges or both. 

In the postwar period, for so long as car 
buyers exceed cars available, the dealer 
may dominate the scene. Those among 
them who would build good will may en- 
courage local financing at low net costs 
and encourage insurance through local 
agents in the belief that the sale of auto- 


J. CHARLES O’BRIEN DIES 

J. Charles O’Brien, eighty-two years 
old, veteran real estate and insurance 
agent of South Orange, N. J., : died 
April 17 at his home in Maplewood. He 
was vice president of the Maplewood 
Sank & Trust Co., which he_ helped 
organize twenty-five years ago, and 
vice president and a director for thirty 
years of the Maplewood Building and 
Loan Association. Four sons, Edmond 
V., Donald P., Charles, Jr., and Richard 
well as two. sisters 
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mobiles is the best and most important 
business of the dealer. Many, however, 
will undoubtedly return to the old prac- 
tice of seeking revenue out of the financ- 
ing and insurance by-products of their 
business. 

Agents, brokers and company men should 
be alive to the opportunity to secure auto- 
mobile finance insurance in the post-war 
period. They should adopt one or more 
practical plans for accomplishing this and 
should aggressively promote them. No 
single plan solves a]l the problems, but each 
by its own system can be effective if sup- 
ported by energetic sales effort. 


Suburban Division Raters 


Name Riordan Chairman 


W. A. Riordan, assistant general mana- 
ger at New York of the fire department, 
Standard Insurance Co., has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Suburban Division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, and G. W. 
Roberts, secretary, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, is the new vice chairman. 

Chairman Riordan named the following 
to serve as a rate appeal committee: Josenh 
W. Kavanagh, vice president, Fowler & 
Kavanagh, Inc.; John A. Campbell, vice 
president, American Equitable Assurance 
Co., and Joseph J. Macgrath, secretary, 
Chubb & Son. 





Battle Creek Refuses Fire 
Facilities to Townships 


Mayor Bernard E. Godde, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has reaffirmed the munici- 
pality’s position that Battle Creek fire- 
fighting facilities will not respond to alarms 
in townships unless those units provide the 
city with liability and property damage in- 
surance covering all hazards to equipment 
or personnel. None of the four townships 
surrounding the city—Battle Creek, Bed- 
ford, Pennfield and Emmett—has met the 
city’s terms or taken action toward fulfill- 
ing the requirement, city officials said. All 
of the townships except Pennfield have 
some independent fire protection equipment. 

The townships have been formally noti- 
fied that they must meet the city’s require- 
ments and make $600 deposits to cover 
service charges at specified rates. City 
officials admit that the notification con- 
tained a misquotation of rates on the re- 
quired insurance and that a second letter 
probably gave insufficient notice of a sus- 
pension of service April 1, but it was re- 
ported township officials took no action on 
either warning although large industries, 
located in some townships, were not aware 
service is no longer available from the 
city. 
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how about your Business? 


Employment — Production and Property 
Values — have reached or passed “all-time 
highs.” Fire losses, accidents—casualties of 
every kind—are mounting daily. 


What should these facts mean to you, 
whose duty it is to provide protection 
against losses from casualties of nearly 
every type? Do the figures of your business’ 
volume show the same upward trend? 


Manufacturers has streamlined its poli- 
cies and services to suit the Age in which 
we live and work. If you, too, will join us in 
the effort, your business will surely benefit. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Agent-Director Can 
Waive Policy Provisions 


The twenty-eight directors of a Fire 
Relief Association under its by-laws 
were its only authorized insurance 
agents, each director soliciting insurance 
from the membership of the local Grange 
of which he is a member. Each was au- 
thorized to issue policies signed by the 
president and secretary agreeing in the 
name of the association to pay all dam- 
age not exceeding the amount insured. 
In an action on a fire policy issued by 
the association to a Grange, containing 
the usual other insurance clause, the 
director-agent who procured the three- 
year policy learned that the master of 
the Grange had procured other insurance 
at a lower rate, discussed the matter 
with him, thought he could re-write the 
policy and agreed that it would remain 
in face until the end of the three years. 
A fire before that time occurred. 

A jury found the defendant’s director- 
agent had waived the other insurance 
clause. The New York Appellate Divi- 
sion agreed with their finding. Ticond- 
eroga Grange, No. 1130 etc., v. Clinton 
County etc. Fire Relief Ass’n, 51 N. Y. S. 
2d 474. “This was not the usual fire 
insurance agent. Instead, he was a di- 
rector and agent as well. * * * It was 
the approval by the director-agent that 
controlled. Under these circumstances 
he was authorized to waive the policy 
provision against co-insurance, and the 
policyholder was entitled to rely upon 
his assurance that the policy would con- 
tinue in effect until its expiration date.” 





PRATT INLAND MARINE MGR. 


C. M. Pratt has been appointed mana- 
ger of the inland marine department of 
Insurance Managers, Inc. general 
agents of Los Angeles, effective as of 
May 1. He will assume the duties for- 
merly performed by T. H. Crane, who, 
following a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence, will take charge of other activi- 
ties of the general agency. Mr. Pratt 
formerly was associated with the St. 
Paul-Mercury group. 





WASHINGTON AGENTS MEET 


At a meeting of executives of the 
Washington Association of Insurance 
Agents at Seattle, April 13, A. W. 
White, Seattle, state director, reported 
on the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents held at 
New York City. President V. R. Lee, 
Chehalis, made a report as did Charles 
F. Carroll, Spokane, chairman of the fire 
contact committee. Will H. Warner, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
presided. 
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Swedish Reinsurance Co. Formed as 


German Economic Collapse Continues 


be realized that while the founding com- 
panies will naturally feed their daughter 
concern, the Aequitas will be a market 
for non-founding Swedish concerns, so 
that its business will be representative of 


One of the first insurance effects of 
downfall is formation of a 
new Swedish reinsurance company called 
Aequitas. Eight Swedish companies are 
associated in supporting this new com- 
pany. They include the Agir Marine, 
Atlantica, Stockholm Sea, Iris, Oresund, 
Allmanna Brand, Fenix Heimdall and 
Fylgia. These eight have taken the share 
capital of Kr. 5,100,000 and created a re- 
serve fund of Kr. 1,275,000. This new re- 
insurance company will write every kind 
of insurance, but its primary business is 
likely to be marine. 

Nils Rogberg of the Agir Marine re- 
cently visited England and while there 
related to D. King-Page, well known 
British marine insurance commentator, 
the reasons for formation of this new 
company. Writing in The Policy-Holder, 
Mr. King-Page says: 


A Ruined Market 


“The German market cannot in any 
circumstances be considered as likely to 
offer sound security until it has been 
practically reconstituted after the war. 
The paper investments of the German 
companies have been virtually requisi- 
tioned and replaced with Government 
bonds which have but a_ problematic 
value. Further, German insurance com- 
panies have always invested largely in 
property and the Allied air raids must 
have devastated their investments of this 
nature. Up to the time of the first really 
heavy raids on Hamburg there was, it is 
understood, a war risk insurance scheme 
under which there was at least a pretense 
of compensation for war damage, but 
now the devastation is so colossal, and so 
widespread that there is not even this 
pretense, and losses must fall where they 
lie. Already the depreciation of assets in 
this connection must be very consider- 
able, and every new raid must do more 
and more damage of which a proportion, 
possibly a very large one, must be to 
property owned by German insurance 
concerns. 

“Of course, German insurance com- 
panies transacting business in foreign 
countries have funds in those countries, 
but quite apart from the fact that those 
funds are held as security for the com- 
mitments of the companies in question, 
it is very doubtful whether they will be 
available to their nominal owners for a 
very long time, even if they are not 
wholly absorbed in meeting claims. Fur- 
ther still, it remains to be seen how lia- 
bilities of German insurers to foreign 
assureds will be dealt with under the 
terms of the peace treaty, and it is to 
be imagined that whatever the terms may 
be, grave difficulties will be experienced 
in meeting such liabilities out of greatly 
depreciated, if not non-existent, funds. 

Swedish Reinsurance 


“This is where the new Swedish con- 
cern comes in. In the first place it will 
provide a domestic reinsurance market to 
replace, in some measure the German 
market which previously had been largely 
utilized by Swedish underwriters. More 
important, however, is the fact that it 
will, to a large extent, canalize Swedish 
reinsurance business into one channel, 
and will collect into one portfolio, a very 
widespread and comprehensive volume of 
Swedish business. This should make for 
economy in administration as well as 
affording a very wide spread of business. 
It will make available to English reinsur- 
ancers, en bloc, business which previously 
had come to them under individual treaties 
and will average out the results of those 
treaties so as to give more stable results 
than were previously obtainable. It must 





the whole market, not of the group of 
founding companies alone. 

“Naturally, Swedish underwriters will 
expect reciprocity, and since English un- 
derwriters will also require an alternative 
to the German reinsurance market, after 
the war, there seems to be no reason 
why they should not seek facilities in a 
market where patently sound security 
is obtainable, and from whence they can 
expect to obtain valuable business. Of 
course, America is developing her re- 
insurance market and is asking for re- 
ciprocal treaties with England, but in 
the international business of marine in- 
surance there should be room for all re- 
sponsible markets, and there seems to be 
no reason why Sweden should not be 
given a quota of English business. Spread 
of risk is as important in reinsurance as 
in original business. 

Swedish Hull Affairs 

“Mr. Rogberg tells me that the Swedish 
hull market has done quite reasonably 
well during the war, on the marine side 
at any rate. This has been due largely 
to the policy of the great Swedish Mutual 
Club, of which the late Einar Lange was 
the virtual dictator, but his despotism 
was entirely benevolent, and he did much 
for Swedish shipowners, and for the na- 
tional marine insurance market. It was 
a stroke of genius which led him to seek 
the co-operation of the Swedish marine 
companies, rather than to provoke their 
competition. They share in the fortunes 
of the club, and so have no incentive to 


compete with it, and the result is the 
most stable hull market in the world. 

“Until recently the club required ship- 
owners to enter acy values in it up toa 
minimum of Kr. 1,000,000, after which 
they could insure in foreign markets 
where the rates compared favorably with 
those of the Swedish market, according 
to a sliding scale under which values of 
Kr. 3,000,000 or more could be placed 
abroad to the extent of 50 per cent. This 
operated rather harshly on the owners of 
smaller vessels who could not benefit by 
foreign rates unless their values exceeded 
Kr. 1,000,000. From January 1 this year, 
however, this rule has been modified and 
now Swedish owners may place up to 
40% of their values abroad, irrespective 
of the amount involved. 

Post-War Mine Risk 

“Swedish underwriters are very con- 
cerned about the mine risk after the war. 
After the last war there were several 
losses from stray mines long after hos- 
tilities had ceased, but the magnetic mine 
is more difficult to sweep than the con- 
tact mine, and mines have been laid in 
far greater numbers in this war than 
during the last. Swedish underwriters, 
therefore, are anxious that separate war 
risk insurance should continue after the 
war as long as proven necessary, and 
they think that if it is not practicable 
to insist upon separate war and marine 
policies, it is highly desirable that the 
war and marine rates should be stated 
separately when the two risks are cov- 
ered under one policy. 

“This, it may be recalled, is fully in 
accord with the opinion expressed by 
C. E. P. Taylor at the recent annual 
meeting of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters, and there should be no diffi- 
culty about co-operative action by the 
English and Swedish markets so far as 
the post-war mine problem is concerned.” 


U. S. COURT HAS JURISDICTION 
The Federal District Court for South- 
ern New York holds that it has juris- 
diction of a libel by the Government 
against two tugs and two barges for 
damages to a “Magnetic Loop” com- 
posed of submarine cables and other 
equipment extending from shore to shore 
on the bed of an arm of New York 
Harbor for harbor defense purposes and 
as an aid to navigation. The Transfer 
No. 3, 58 F. Supp. 422. 








Security Group Calls Bankers Most 
Valuable Prospects for Producers 


The Security Insurance Companies of 
New Haven are telling their agents to 
cultivate local bankers not only for au- 
tomobile finance business but also for 
many other lines. Calling the bankers 
“your community’s most valuable pros- 
pects” the Security Group points out 
that bankers are the controlling factor 
“in the selecting and placing of twenty 
times the premium volume of the aver- 
age commercial assured, and a hundred 
times the premiums of the average per- 
sonal assured.” 

Six main categories in which banks’ 
interests in insurance lines are listed as 
follows: insurance on their own build- 
ings, furnishings and fixtures; on other 
owned or managed property; on trusteed 
property; on personal property on which 
they make installment loans—automo- 
biles, for example; on mortgaged real 
property; on businesses to which they 
make commercial loans. 

Main Classes of Banks 

“There are several other types of fi- 
nancial institutions which you should 
cultivate,” says the Security, “but among 
commercial banks, savings banks, trust 
companies and savings and loan asso- 
ciations only, here are some figures that 
give an idea of the size of this market. 
These four classes of institutions own 
more than a billion and a half dollars 
in real estate, are trustees for four and 
a half billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, have real estate loans of about four- 
teen billions, and loans and discounts— 
largely on insurable properties and busi- 


nesses—amounting to nearly twenty-five 
billion dollars. 

“There are three major areas in which 
banks will be involved in postwar. Thou- 
sands of small businesses will be started 
by ex-service men with government- 
guaranteed bank loans, and you may be 
sure that bankers will insist upon ade- 
quate insurance on these business prop- 
erties. Second, the banks do not intend, 
this time, to let the installment loan 
business get away from them as it did 
in the twenties and thirties. They can 
do at least as good a job at no greater 
cost, and they plan to do so. And of 
course, the insurance should be placed 
locally, too. 

Residential Building Boom 

“Third, there will surey be a boom in 
residential building, which will mean 
mortgages with insurance behind them. 

“Bankers frequently recommend in- 
surance agencies to their customers. Do 
everything you can to make sure that 
your agency is the one recommended. 
Start by talking with a friend at your 
own bank. He can give you information 
that will be helpful in approaching other 
financial institutions in your community. 
If you don’t already know the names of 
the individuals in each one, he has 
directories which will give them to you. 
Offer survey service not only for the 
bank itself, but for any of its clients. 
If the bank makes installment loans on 
personal property, or plans to later, ex- 
plain your auto-finance insurance facili- 
ties.” 





Hall Pacific Coast Marine 
Manager for Security Cos. 


Ferdinand A. Hall has been appointed 
Pacific Coast marine manager for both 
the Security and the East & West In- 
surance Companies. The appointment is 
effective April 15 and Mr. Hall will 
make his headquarters in the San 
Francisco office of the companies. Mr. 
Hall joined the Security companies in 
April, 1942, and since that time has 
been connected with their Los Angeles 
office. 

Clyde Bianchard will succeed Mr. Hall 
in Los Angeles... Mr. Blanchard is an 
engineering graduate of the University 
of Arizona. He began his insurance 
career with the Arizona Equitable Rat- 
ing office in Phoenix. For the past five 
years he has traveled both southern 
California and Arizona. 





No Jurisdiction In 
Admiralty for Pier Loss 


The Federal District Court 
Jersey holds that no recovery 


for New 


could be 


had in an action in admiralty by a 
municipal corporation owning a_ pier 
against a corporation which managed 


and controlled a barge and a tug where 
the tug towed the barge to the pier, 
where it was made fast in a careless and 
imprudent manner, so that with the in- 
coming tide the prow of the barge be- 
came engaged in the deck of the pier 
and, with the rising tide, the barge de- 
molished the pier. 

The court cited as the case to be fol- 
lowed here Cleveland Terminal & Valley 
R. Co. : Cleveland Steamship Co., 1907, 
208 U. 316, holding there is no juris- 
diction ie admiralty for damage to a 
bridge or to a dock or wharf, because 
they were each so connected with the 
shore that they immedaitely concerned 
commerce upon land. Some of the cases 
dealing with cables in a water bed as 
aids to navigation were held to have no 
bearing on this case. The Green Arrow, 
58 F. Supp. 429. 


Jail Penalty for Leaving 
Autos Unlocked in St. Paul 


There should be fewer automobiles 
stolen on the streets of St. Paul. Effec- 
tive April 14, a new ordinance provides 
penalties for car owners who leave their 
cars parked on the streets or in park- 
ing lots unlocked and with the ignition 
keys in the car. The ordinance was 
passed at the request of Safety Com- 
missioner Barfuss, who said many cars 
stolen in St. Paul in the past year have 
been unlocked, with keys in them. The 
penalty under the new ordinance may 
be as high as $100, or 90 days in jail. 


Appraisal Held Binding 


- A car insured under a $50 poe 
policy was injured in a collision to the 
amount of $215. After proof of loss 
was submitted, the company demanded an 
appraisal, to which the insured agreed 
The appraiser fixed the loss at $169 and 
deducted $50. A draft for $119 was duly 
tendered to the insured and retained. 
Plaintiff sued the company, claiming that 
the proof submitted on its motion for 
summary judgment was insufficient to 
warrant the granting of the order and 
that the issue be tried before a jury. 

No claim of fraud in procuring the 
appraisal was made, or that the ap- 
praisers acted improperly in any way. 
The New York Appellate Division held, 
Neapolitan v. Aetna Ins. Co., 267 App. 
Div. 1028, 48 N. Y. S. 2d 39, that the 
defendant was entitled to a judgment 
dismissing the complaint. 


R. I. LICENSED IN ONTARIO 

The Rhode Island Insurance Co. has 
been licensed in Ontario for the trans- 
action of fire, automobile (excluding in- 
surance against liability for loss or dam- 
age to persons), and property damage, 
theft and inland transportation insur- 
ance, limited to insurance of personal 
property, and limited to the business of 
reinsurance only. 
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REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
GIRARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


GIRARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


GIRARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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- Automobile Premiums of Fire 


Companies Increased 7% in 1944 


Total Net Income Last Year Was $156,000,000 Compared With 
$146,000,000 in 1943 and With $155,000,000 in 1942 


Net automobile fire, theft, collision and 
comprehensive coverage premiums writ- 
ten by stock fire and marine insurance 
companies in 1944 amounted to approxi- 
mately $156,000,000. This compares with 
$146,000,000 in 1943, or a gain of about 
7%. Last year marked the first upturn 
in premiums since 1941 when the record 
high net of $275,000,000 was reached in 
the automobile field. The drop in 1942 
from 1941 amounted to 43% and the 
moderate decline in 1943 from 1942 of 
$9,000,000 was only 7%. The three years 
1939, 1940 and 1941 were years of all time 
high records for fire-marine company 
automobile underwriters. 

The Travelers Fire, which has been 
one of the leaders in the automobile field 
jor several years, again took first piace 
among the companies in 1944, with net 
premiums in excess of $6,700,000. The 
Travelers went into the lead in 1943 for 
the first time. The Hartford Fire was 
second again last year, for the third suc- 
cessive year while the General Exchange 
and Home of New York, long the leaders 
when huge volumes of finance business 
were written, placed fifth and sixth re- 
spectively among the companies accord- 
ing to net volume. The American Auto- 
mobile Fire went into third highest po- 
sition last year for the first time in its 
history and the Automobile of Hartford 
ranks fourth. Each of these companies, 
with the exception of the General Ex- 
change, increased its net premiums over 
1943, 

Near 1942 and 1938 Levels 

Net premiums last year were not far 
above the 1942 income of $155,000,000 and 
slightly lower than the 1938 premiums 
of $157,000,000. In 1936 automobile pre- 
miums amounted to $157,200,000 and by 
1937 they had risen to $188,000,000. The 
drop the following year reflected the 
minor recession in general business 
which occurred after nearly five years 
of recovery from the lows of the depres- 
sion in 1933. Automobile underwriters 
today can recall the premiums of $104,- 
500,000 in 1935 and of $81,000,000 in 1934. 

Figures appearing in the tables that 
follow include writings of fire and mar- 
ine and also automobile fire and collision 
premiums of a few stock insurers which 
write full coverage automobile policies, 
combining the fire and casualty risks in 
a single company contract. Several com- 
panies that operate exclusively in west- 
ern states and write combined fire-cas- 
ualty automobile polices are not included 
in these tables but a rough estimate of 
the fire coverage receipts is included in 
the premium income total for 1944. 
The. net premium production figure 


for 1941 will certainly not be reached for 
a few years after the war with Japan 
ends. Then it probably will be sur- 
passed. Prices of new automobiles are 
expected to be around 20% higher than 
similar models sold in 1941 and the de- 
mand for newly-manufactured cars will 
be tremendous for a long while. Just as 
most automobiles now being used are 
over five years old, when production is 
restored fully the vast majority of cars 
will be relatively new and of higher 
value than today. 
Reasons for Premium Gains 

Car values right now, however, are not 
to be viewed in connection with the ages 
of automobiles. Despite the fact that 
several million passenger automobiles 
and many thousands of trucks were 
junked last year as completely unusable 
any longer, with no replacements other 
than a few thousand new cars released 
by Government order from the small 
new-car stockpile, automobile insurance 
premiums increased over 1943. Several 
factors contributed to this reversal of 
the premium trend, which would nor- 
mally have been downward for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

In the first place automobile values 
have risen, acting contrary to the cus- 
tomary procedure with respect to old 
cars. Passenger motor vehicles and 
trucks in good driving condition are 
worth more today than when they were 
purchased new in 1941 and prior thereto. 
Car owners are keenly aware of present 
values and are determined not to accept 
amounts of insurance based on peace- 
time formulas for ascertaining maximum 
limits of liability. While it has been 
the general practice for insurance under- 
writers to issue policies based on the 
“actual value” of cars, a considerable 
percentage of insureds is at present ask- 
ing for “stated amount” coverage which 
determines in advance the _ insurer’s 
greatest liability in event of a total loss 
of the insured vehicle. Those policy- 
holders who still prefer the actual value 
form believe satisfactory adjustments 
are being made on the basis of so- 
called “book” values of automobiles. .,n 
any event the higher insured values 
result in more premium income. 

More collision insurance was written 
last year as car owners fully realized the 
greatly increased costs of repairs from 
damage due to collision. Before the war 
the average minor accident to a car 
could be repaired for less than $50. So 
underwriters sold the $50 deductible 
form of collision insurance for practi- 
cally a nominal premium. At present 


the damage which previously could be 





repaired for $25, costs at least $50, and 
as damage costs mount insurance com- 
panies have been called upon to com- 
pensate car owners for claims which 
were never contemplated. Thousands of 
persons, who dropped collision coverage 
when they had fully paid for the cars, 
last year reinstated this coverage to pro- 
tect themselves against repair costs ex- 
ceeding $50. And as a considerable num- 
ber of such car owners had dropped all 
insurance, other than liability and prop- 
erty damage, to secure collision protec- 
tion they had also to buy fire and theft. 

Some mutual companies last year de- 
clined to continue writing automobile 
lines due to bad loss experience and this 
business has been transferred to the 
stock companies. However, the premium 
volume involved is not believed to be 
large. 

Agents’ Outlook Favorable 

From the local agency standpoint au- 
tomobile production is most satisfactory. 
Not only did the total volume of busi- 
ness rise in 1944 but practically all of it 
is now in agents’ or brokers’ hands, with 
little controlled by finance companies. A 
certain amount of financing business is 
conducted in connection with the sale of 
used cars, but this is nothing compared 
to the dollar volume of time payment 
sales in pre-war days. At the beginning 
of 1945 rates were increased 
generally throughout the country, while 


collision 


at the same time comprehensive rates 
were reduced in some states, so that on 
balance premium volume should be still 
higher this year. 

Company loss adjusters, however, are 
not as happy about 1944 automobile ex 
perience and prospects for 1945 as are 
the producers. With a loss ratio last 
vear well in excess of 50%, on a pre- 
mium written and loss paid basis, and 
with losses higher so far this year than 
in the same months of 1944, it is not ex- 
pected that automobile underwriting by 
fire-marine companies will be profitable 
this year. 

For the third year losses are higher in 
industrial 
the many collisions resulting from large 
concentrations of motor vehicles in small 
areas. Added to this increased frequency 
in losses is the complicating factor of 
Mechanics’ 


areas than elsewhere due to 


much higher loss costs. 
wages have continued to rise and prices 
of spare parts have gone up. Less effi- 


cient workmanship, resulting from the 


acute shortage of skilled mechanics, 
tends to boost the likelihood of further 
accidents involving so-called repaired 


cars. 
The 1944 automobile premium writings 
of stock fire and marine companies ap- 
pear in the following table in the order 
of their total net production, together 
with comparative figures for 1943, 1942 


and 1941: 


1944 1943 1942 1941 
Peamelese Fite oc kos kdccecsccs $ 6,712,141 $ 6,173,515 $4,895,163 $ 5,115,160 
Prastiord. Vike) :....<ssessscccn 5,860,269 5,535,869 5,971,590 8,741,210 
American Automobile Fire .... 5,785,863 5,104,232 4,706,090 4,863,192 
Automobile of Hartford....... 4,374,565 4,113,912 4,125,621 4,661,686 
General Exchange Ins. Corp.... 4,307,925 5,453,169 8,459,795 39,620,518 
Home of New York .......... 4,023,361 3,719,226 5,950,720 26,081,499 
Firemen’s of Newark ......... 3,979,131 3,757,956 3,704,913 3,892,864 
Trinity Universal, Texas ...... 3,187,901 3,213,800 3,391,328 1,327,472 
National Fire, Hartford ....... 3,099,599 3,069,676 3,241,156 4,847,414 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire .... 2,995,505 2,610,671 2,509,800 2,705,839 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford..... 2,807,856 2,356,581 2,494,008 7,040,806 
Insurance Co. of N. A......... 2,739,505 2,519,881 2,686,697 3,891,448 
AMstate Pineb)..... .<c. scivcees. 2,534,458 2,133,752 1,706,416 1,725,934 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 2,497,849 2,097,341 2,121,620 2,601,775 
Commercial Standard, Texas .. 2,337,285 2,130,498 1,720,150 561,938 
General of America........... 2,293,706 2,125,291 2,067,648 2,224,510 
IRON GOED «6 i vis'n veaancans 2,227,259 2,031,291 2,148,496 3,235,598 
Fee 2,166,988 1,908,215 1,933,080 5,254,171 
Springfield Fire & Marine .... 2,086,636 1,798,420 1,905,108 2,540,813 
American Indemnity, Texas ... 1,995,358 1,880,371 2,038,910 775,017 
Employers Casualty, Texas .... 1,887,852 1,560,871 319,275 373,149 
Federal of New Jersey ........ 1,877,485 1,825,170 2,244,335 2,807,461 
Busployers’ Fite: ......sisds<s-- 1,853,706 1,644,969 1,492,805 1,578,104 
LCR Reet Fe SP Eee eae 1,789,390 1,275,255 771,895 6,271,470 
Pidehity-Phemie: tas. oe cs cicieeeedss 1,685,666 1,687,764 2,050,603 3,931,744 
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Great American ............... 
National Union Fire 


Potomac of D. C. 


American of Newark 


Northern of New York 
IHinois National Casualty 
Association of Phila. .... 


Bankers & Shippers 
Royal of Liverpool 
Liverpool & London & Globe.. 
Phoenix of Hartford 
Zurich Fire of New York 
Freeport Motor, Ill. ........... 
Queen of America............. 
Providence Washington 
Standard of New York 
Motors Ins. Corp. ............- 


6. 


Westchester Fire 


American Fire 
Security of New Haven 


Commercial Union of London... 
Universal of New Jersey 


Phoenix of London 
Sun of London 


Eureka-Security F. & M....... 
Jersey, New York 
Mercury of St. Paul 
New Hampshire 


Mid States, Ill 
American Eagle 
Pacific National 
Transportation 


Piedmont Fire 
United States Fire 
a 2 Ce 
Union & National.... 


American General, Texas...... 
Merchants’ Fire of N. Y 
Girard Fire & Marine 
National-Ben Franklin 
Atlas of London 
American Equitable of N. Y... 
Royal Exchange Assurance.... 
North British & Mercantile.... 
Globe & Rutgers 
Millers National 
Northern of London 


1944 
1,648,632 
1,531,293 
1,459,227 
1,438,076 
1,355,740 
1,310,173 
1,267,050 
1,260,058 
1,258,078 
1,227,342 
1,177,430 
1,144,438 
1,119,027 
1,106,747 
1,106,542 
1,065,853 
1,039,918 
1,022,385 

985,139 

951,336 

937,565 

934,556 

917,004 

886,204 

883,804 

880,166 
850,065 
816,872 
810,997 
792,317 
767,621 
733,267 
732,118 
730,592 
720,305 

694,300 

672,725 

650,654 

646,973 

644,070 

625,774 

622,956 

617,520 

606,537 
597,070 
564,705 
560,314 
553,360 
534,778 
530,894 
526,606 
517,589 
513,831 
505,894 
500,796 

494,312 

491,732 

489,800 

486,132 

470,266 

464,856 

464,231 

464,231 

464,231 

460,571 

433,932 

424,568 

404,919 

403,185 

395,361 

388,956 


1943 


1,655,860 


914,574 


1,273,142 
1,505,628 
1,165,795 
1,169,252 
1,417,494 
1,190,019 
1,199,206 
1,072,482 


928,423 


1,083,196 
1,036,460 
1,206,827 
1,094,373 
1,042,652 
1,041,641 


656,501 
880,124 
885,744 


1,044,322 


884,067 
884,067 
803,619 
737,057 
829,426 
752,737 
773,044 
846,341 
929,959 
607,772 
680,279 
682,107 
581,646 
678,922 
608,785 
649,126 
624,519 
851,189 
622,959 
553,112 
518,476 
625,073 
586,683 
522,161 
525,177 
394,608 
495,805 
484,942 
224,451 
481,290 
482,266 
374,686 
521,117 
393,978 
525,281 
448,466 
424,576 
285,560 
404,270 
477,199 
438,428 
438,428 
438,428 
452,319 
335,960 
367,810 
411,902 
350,806 
384,415 
365,800 


1942 
1,258,128 
2,391,374 
1,297,433 
1,856,179 
1,311,164 
1,099,479 
2,103,166 
1,173,222 
1,380,661 
915,818 
990,398 
915,840 
1,257,061 
1,291,821 
1,250,992 
1,329,856 
508,458 
582,792 
1,232,963 
930,738 
1,328,033 
947,741 
947,741 
985,683 
596,758 
663,402 
803,889 
814,067 
1,544,537 
1,174,182 
645,681 
851,242 
311,234 
465,862 
968,582 
639,628 
614,655 
658,512 
942,415 
619,429 
526,893 
551,365 
647,004 
590,896 
664,017 
454,773 
506,490 
575,830 
594,809 
438,752 
533,062 
528,426 
263,965 
512,632 
573,346 
556,041 
474,343 
449,819 
214,287 
547,227 
617,657 
432,240 
432,240 
432,240 
478,459 
370,396 
403,353 
485,977 
418,754 
454,041 
418,939 


Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


1941 
7,195,926 
4,960,325 
1,526,146 
3,339,546 
1,933,396 
1,339,029 
2,099,413 
1,232,740 
1,713,891 

259,617 
1,725,426 

463,394 


4,629,799 
1,752,978 
2,436,477 
921,700 
562,523 
1,973,630 
1,315,585 
2,287,267 
1,193,849 
1,193,848 
1,662,312 
682,288 
328,045 
1,014,223 
1,136,728 
2,008,508 
1,448,943 
718,932 
3,746,937 
1,368,765 
177,449 
1,191,112 
689,088 
789,833 
945,439 
2,194,431 
746,850 
615,950 
981,843 
892,297 
773,983 
1,272,902 
546,874 
1,060,915 
760,180 
1,003,119 


974,230 
751,274 
266,229 
596,237 
917,875 
940,142 
714,353 
530,451 
448,155 
726,214 
454,167 
454,167 
454,167 
554,492 
536,341 
909,305 
862,161 
723,021 
784,347 
722,055 





DUNAID TN Ns Ki iialte nou teek, 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa 


London Assurance 
American Central 
Baltimore American 
New Brunswick 
Commonwealth of N. Y 
Alliance of Philadelphia........ 
ORAMEL City Ter Ge Mies o--0e sas 


West American, Los Angeles .. 
Marine of London 
Alliance of England 
Norwich Union Fire 


Star of America 
Caledonian of Scotland 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire 
American Motorists 


Michigan Fire & Marine 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
Commerce of Glens Falls....... 
National Amer. Fire, Omaha... 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 
Homeland of America......... 
City of New York 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine 
Merchants of Denver 
Orient of Hartford 
First American Fire 
Republic, Texas 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa... 
American Alliance 
Anchor of Rhode Island 
Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia.. 
Patriotic of America 
Globe & Republic of America.. 
United Firemen’s, 
Western National 
Safeguard of New York 
Preferred Fire 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine.... 
Allemannia Fire 
Imperial of New York 
Buckeye Union Cas., Ohio 
Commercial Union of N. Y..... 
New York Underwriters....... 


Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore.. 
New York Fire 
Swiss Re-Insurance 
Sun Underwriters 
Caledonian American 
Georgia Home 


Prudential G. B., 
Sea of Liverpool 
National Grange 
First National 

Wm. Penn Fire 
Seaboard Fire & Marine 
American & Foreign 
Columbia of New York 


Manhattan Fire & Marine 


1944 
388,368 
374,697 
341,174 
338,160 
336,306 
333,851 
330,840 
329,753 
328,659 
321,045 
308,194 
305,307 
288,844 
284,261 
282,045 
282,045 
278,937 
272,259 
269,398 
265,205 
258,700 
257,137 
255,576 
247,597 
246,284 
245,343 
239,920 
239,248 
237,866 
230,255 
220,295 
219,127 
219,111 
219,111 
219,103 
217,431 
206,523 
205,085 
203,816 
203,474 
201,727 
195,483 
189,877 
187,768 
177,079 
174,738 
172,709 
173,826 
173,553 
173,579 
172,851 
171,744 
171,219 
168,974 
162,536 
162,237 
161,351 
161,213 
160,575 
158,929 


128,423 
127,472 
124,694 
123,952 


220,933 
256,513 
238,017 
248,449 
208,608 
169,005 
276,817 
211,415 
267,454 
202,468 
233,081 
228,033 
181,318 
203,112 
203,722 
203,722 
204,026 
181,722 
203,337 
160,674 
183,421 
389,345 
183,999 
177,581 
166,010 
145,048 
193,092 
167,273 
191,977 
153,642 
158,282 
152,196 
142,795 
117,266 
157,492 
160,911 
139,506 
143,399 
144,538 
166,224 
148,387 
118,468 
141,743 
170,380 

94,242 
123,586 
119,108 
135,611 
135,611 
146,115 
137,491 
123,055 
136,011 
42,160 
113,199 
102,007 
112,671 

85,468 
157,711 


(Continued on Page 35) 





332,128 
335,118 
329,865 
268,578 
286,515 
256,655 
255,161 
214,563 
194,863 
155,116 
209,406 
223,934 
344,710 
225,331 
312,303 
240,772 
221,777 
339,915 
169,958 
169,957 
84,979 
241,673 
216,338 
175,126 
194,643 
497,660 
222,712 
209,324 
168,127 
152,118 
206,691 
163,670 
213,066 
146,359 
167,415 
159,906 
142,264 
144,556 
167,919 
178,355 
154,581 
136,602 
154,387 
139,711 
150,005 
101,163 
151,127 
186,433 
100,951 
110,031 
150,831 
169,957 
169,957 
173,104 
168,748 
116,852 
133,911 
9,457 
132,795 
109,355 
107,330 
49,628 
235,571 


335,044 
322,748 
316,930 
500,640 
232,793 

78,480 
270,080 
298,636 
689,926 
233,511 
435,020 
360,094 
245,272 


1,498,575 


749,388 
747,886 
374,694 
316,865 
247,889 
429,911 
308,743 
801,194 
319,700 
298,761 
197,323 
132,139 
740,767 
243,470 
310,311 
171,097 
252,124 
1i2Z/c 
135,389 
172,920 
243,215 
215,046 
249,291 
159,690 
141,615 
200,574 
206,125 

94,552 
218,894 
268,170 

50,315 
115,228 
122,177 
749,388 
749,387 
186,297 
197,913 
103,073 
206,445 


116,808 
111,907 
125,471 
128,108 
280,241 
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How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Production 


The Home of New York Fleet of 
eleven fire insurance companies in 1944 
retained the lead in fire, theft, collision 
and comprehensive automobile net pre- 
mium production, having taken first po- 
sition from the General Motors Group in 
1943. The latter group, composed of the 
General Exchange Insurance Corp. and 
Motors Ins. Corp., went to the top in 
1941 and retained the post in 1942, the 
last two years in which a huge volume 
business outstanding. 


of finance was 


Last year the Home Fleet, with net 


premiums of $7,315,769, showed a gain 


of more than $500,000 over 1943. Second 
place in 1944 was captured by the 
Travelers Fire Group which came up 
from fourth position in 1943. With net 
premiums of $6,712,141 the group boosted 
its premiums by about $538,000. The 
General Motors Group, which was sec- 
ond in 1943, now has dropped to sixth 
position, and its standing is not likely 
to show any improvement until such 
time as the sale of new General Motors 
cars permits the insuring of financed 
sales. 

Third place last year went to the 
Loyalty Group once again, with pre- 
miums of $6,628,882, practically the same 
net as reported for 1943. The Hartford 





1944 1943 1942 1941 
Home of New York Fleet 

Home of New York........... $ 4,023,361 $ 3,719,226 $ 5,950,720 $26,081,499 
Franklin Fire .............0055 733,267 680,279 851,242 3,746,937 
National Liberty .............. 732,118 682,107 311,234 1,368,765 
3altimore American ........... 329,753 306,193 115,114 506,255 
New Brunswick Fire .......... 328,659 305,888 169,958 749,387 
City of New York.............. 219,127 203,112 339,915 1,498,575 
Homestead Fire .............-- 219,111 203,722 169,958 749,388 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 219,111 203,722 169,957 747,886 
Carolina 0... ccccsscecsecessece 219,103 204,026 84,979 374,694 
Georgia Home .....0...cc2000. 146,080 135,611 169,957 749,388 
Paul Revere Fire ............. 146,079 135,611 169,957 749,387 

TGA: oicia scscwsarvaes $ 7,315,769  $ 6,779,497 $ 8,502,991 $37,322,161 


Travelers Group 
Travelers Fire_ 
Charter Oak Fire 


$ 6,712,141  $ 6,173,515 


$ 4,895,163  $ 5,115,160 
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$ 6,712,141 


$ 6,173,515 $ 4,895,163  $ 5,115,160 
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Fire, fifth in 1943, moved up to fourth 
position last year with premiums of 
$6,140,441, an increase of over $330,000. 
The America Fore Group stepped up to 
fifth position in 1944 with premiums of 
$5,443,962, against $4,928,787 in 1943. The 
income of last year is about equal to 
the group’s production in 1942. With 
the General Motors Group dropping to 
sixth position, due to a fall of nearly 
$1,300,000 in premiums, seventh place is 
occupied again by the Aetna Life Group. 
Its 1944 premiums of $4,504,407 were 
close to $300,000 higher. The Aetna Fire 
Group, which discontinued much of its 
finance business at the close of 1941, 
is in eighth position with income of 


$4,457,809, an increase of more than 
$525,000. 

Other leading groups last year include 
the Royal-Liverpool, National of Hart- 
ford, Insurance Company of North 
America, St. Paul Fire & Marine, Fire- 
man’s Fund, Chubb & Son, C. V. Mes- 
erole, Springfield Fire & Marine, Gen- 
eral of America and Crum & Forster. 

In the table published on this and 
succeeding pages, showing the 1944 in- 
come and comparative figures for 1943, 
1942 and 1941, the names of all com- 
panies in a group are listed even though 
some of them do not write automobile 
business or else reinsure entirely their 
groups writings. 

















1944 1943 1942 1941 
‘ Loyalty Group 
2b whagasiors gles lead SEER ee $ 3,979,131  $ 3,757,956 $ 3,704,913 $ 3,892,864 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 1,260,058 1,190,019 1,173,222 1,232,740 
Concordia of Milwaukee....... 464,231 438,428 432,240 454,167 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 464,231 438,428 432,240 454,167 
Gara Ns aes cid cari itis ie ave 464,231 438,428 432,240 454,167 
MGI isnt tae ees $ 6,628,882 $ 6,263,259 $ 6,174,855 $ 6,488,105 
Hartford Fire Group 
Hl aibOTAMIe. 5 .occais.go.orsecre a ais $ 5,860,269 $ 5,535,869 $ 5,971,590 $ 8,741,210 
New York Underwriters....... 160,575 148,38 150,005 4125 
Northwestern et te 74,748 73,695 78,930 123,076 
SE ee Bore 29,899 31,415 26,534 38,849 
Print ity Wire. eh cash sess ens 14,950 18,600 10,779 14,919 
i | ee ae ree $ 6,140,441 $ 5,807,966 $ 6,237,838 $ 9,124,179 
America Fore Group 
Fidelity-Phenix .............+. $ 1,685,666 $ 1,687,764 $ 2,050,603 $ 3,931,744 
CRORE yo 02 04 sar vessargnes 2,166,988 1,908,215 1,933,080 5,254,071 
Niagara Fire .............0.00: 767,621 607,772 645,681 718,932 
American Eagle .............. 526,606 481,290 533,062 974,230 
First American Fire .......... 205,085 160,674 175,126 429,911 
Marviand “(iire). «0. scicsesecsss 91,996 83,072 77,791 80,897 
Miptalna sd iiacosa ene $ 5,443,962 $ 4,928,787 $ 5,415,343 $11,389,785 
General Motors Group 
General Exchange Ins. Corp... $ 4,307,925 $ 5,453,169 $ 8,459,795 $39,620,518 
Motors Ins; COLD. 65 6s0c 00 scr 792,317 929,959 1,174,182 1,448,943 
Mal exo wis besleees cas $ 5,100,242 $ 6,383,128 $ 9,633,977 $41,069,461 
Aetna Life Group 
Automobile of Hartford........ $ 4,374,565 $4,113,912 $ 4,125,621 $ 4,661,686 
Standard of Hartford ......... 121,127 111,881 93,8 105,814 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo .......... 8,715 9,810 11,871 17,762 
Rl tor cp itore eee aeoe $ 4,504,407 $ 4,235,603 $ 4,231,323 $ 4,785,262 


Aetna Insurance Group 











AB ANGRIPON % ss espcrnstele seen $ 2,807,856 $ 2,356,581  $ 2,494,008 $ 7,040,806 
Standard of New York........ 810,997 846,341 1,544,537 2,008,508 
Pama ILE). c%<. 6 sredsivacswe so 500,796 393,978 573,346 917,875 
World Fire & Marine.......... 338,160 332,062 333,885 514,149 

EAN. obs ia ioe oe art ees $ 4,457,809 $ 3,928,962 $ 4,945,776 $10,481,338 

Royal-Liverpool Group 

Rovyalat Liverpool......c:< ,.:0000;. $ 934,556 $ 884,067 $ 947,741 $ 1,193,849 
Liverpool & London & Globe.. 917,004 884,067 947,741 1,193,848 
QOUCENn GF AMETICA «2... 050000000 850,065 752,737 803,889 1,014,223 
INGWARIR TING. Siicntirnuewraelaaeanre 333,851 290,089 308,429 383,718 
SaET On SAMIDE As o.6 + sigs sae ereie'0 258,700 238,017 255,161 316,930 
American & Foreign, N. Y..... 128,423 102,007 109,355 111,907 
Bederal UGIO0) occssccscenconee 3 98,975 85,006 91,129 109,412 
British & Foreign Marine..... 88,026 85,006 91,129 56,535 
Thames & Mersey Marine..... 51,047 51,003 54,677 33,921 
Capital of Califotnia .5..0..... 41,345 34,002 36,451 44,626 
Seaboard of Baltimore ........ 39,151 34,002 36,451 44,646 

oa eA $ 3,741,143  $ 3,440,003 $ 3,682,153 $ 4,503,615 

National of Hartford Group 

eatOVAIEANR. 565-66 force Saisie $ 3,099,599 $ 3,069,676 $ 3,241,156 $ 4,847,414 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 230,255 228,033 240,772 360,094 
Franklin National ............. 106,272 105,246 111,125 166,197 
Transcontinental .............. 106,272 105,246 111,125 166,197 

10.) | See arama. $ 3,542,398  $ 3,508,201 $ 3,704,178 $ 5,539,902 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Automobile Fire Premiums 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Standard of Hartford ........ 
IG TRUMO. oes Ses etecccw care eis’ 
Central Surety Fire........... 
Reliance of Philadelphia....... 
Palatine of London. .. 04.05... 
Union’ of onder 253. e080 62. 
Aseaetaited, Ft Be Misia bo. ik ea: 
Equitable PF. 6 Me... .ccccccess 
Frankim National ...06. 6.6665. 
Teranseontinental ..:5..6060.80% 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 
National Reserve .............. 
Washington Assurance, N. Y... 
St. Louis Fire & Marine....... 
Rederali Unions... eescde. sce we s.«c 
Matyland @Pite) — oiccs oc cesccce 
American Home Fire ......... 
British & Foreign Marine .... 
ANBAR iss. Daca lascminna's owee ters 8 
Law Union & Rock. .o......... 
Century of Scotland .......... 
LODE) gl: Oss Cae ee Pee 
Western of Canada ........... 
Atlantic’ Mutual ......55.60..008% 
Rochester American ........... 
Detroit Fire & Marine ........ 
[io GSS RISA ee rare een ee 
Northwestern Fire & Marine.. 
Philadelphia National ......... 
Eagle Fire of New York...... 
Ameésicean Piré, Téeas.....e52s: 
Southern Fire, Durham ....... 
Union Marine & General....... 
Hao “Rare? oo. 5o2cec sc ces's 
Skandia Insurance Co. ........ 
Bittiineham, Ala. i. dis svc oe 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J..... 
Standard’ Marne voc. Sends cows 
Ritotte NSIAMG ccc casks ccewen ks 
New England Fire: .«..:<+<5«-. 
Sentiiel Rite) Si nccdalcseir en 
Rage O tae? ccd es bec tedes<s 
NCHNMEINIONS Ooi wcccaecdsicantenne 
Columbia Fire of Dayton ..... 
Metropolitan Fire Re. ........ 
National Security Fire ........ 
INGER IDES sco annes ce veaee cee 
Southey Gacolana> xcsts 03 bss cts ween: 
British General ...0...56.60000¢ 
Virginia Fire & Marine ...... 
Union & Phenix Espanol ..... 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hrtfd. 
General Seeuiity © oss cccnssess 


Capital of California .......... 
London & Provincial .......... 
COMIMIAHAN 2 esos foc arabe needs 
SQUIRE +s sa ves coe ea Bee ndce 
Massachusetts F. & M. ....... 
County Fire of Philadelphia .. 
Reinsurance Corp.: ........<+- 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance ...... 
London: &/Scottishs on. .0%s50« 
Citizens of New Jersey ....... 
SECHEIEY) TOW. iain cS vad wndva 
American Reserve ...........- 


Natremal "Rein. ss oc cecacencesns 
FIGHAOY cs; acvblitzeccduel eee 
Pacitie Coast’ Fires... 6 sisicives 
Brita Amation: 060 veciee cence 
Pave Cite Fite i. oi secdevevies 
SUM Weetititr as ccs. Hace od eee 
UMGi Calis 665.53604 60 debs 
Rocky Mt. Fire ...<..6..0000.- 
OWI SIEO tuted hike Jen veo e 
Christiania General ............ 
SKANMMIBVIA@ 2.0%. ooSeilesd are 
ey | POP ney y 
Constitution Re. ..........006. 
Eagle of Newark .............. 
ee Oe 
Birmingham, Pitts. ............ 


1944 
121,127 
119,446 
118,375 
118,053 
113,127 
113,127 
111,842 
106,955 
106,272 
106,272 
103,625 
102,833 
102,831 
100,682 

98,975 

91,996 

89,058 

88,023 

87,725 

86,544 

85,001 

83,675 

82,751 

80,292 

76,592 

76,592 

75,219 

74,748 

73,783 

73,157 


1943 
111,881 
322,641 
366,922 
128,728 

86,966 

84,792 

91,071 

96,988 
105,246 
105,246 
115,186 

98,088 
113,077 
153,018 

85,006 

83,072 

76,660 

85,006 

86,145 

72,069 

76,357 

88,343 

62,091 

59,779 

67,043 

67,043 

84,983 

73,695 

80,455 

76,642 


1942 
93,831 
385,414 
354,125 
137,794 
157,253 
161,600 
81,620 
118,962 
111,125 
111,125 
126,993 
100,407 
147,082 
40,520 
91,129 
77,791 
93,468 
91,129 
91,128 
83,882 
87,561 
71,515 
66,746 
54,813 
67,661 
67,661 
66,996 
78,930 
86,121 
80,222 
98,026 
60,277 
58,543 
101,122 
98,999 
39,080 
92,400 
46,045 
262,663 
55,983 
54,312 
167,466 
28,712 
89,496 
—13,611 
50,376 
49,631 
48,343 
61,111 
17,278 
31,124 
—19,792 


1941 
105,814 
1,401,356 
430,458 
493,845 
225,708 
231,960 
79,155 
200,623 
166,197 
166,197 
183,888 
278,606 
138,687 
189,768 
109,412 
80,897 
182,731 
56,535 
105,617 
90,631 
139,839 
149,287 
123,772 
63,255 
79,311 
79,310 
325,582 
123,076 
308,653 
68,927 
153,368 
67,476 
68,439 
82,131 
108,345 
214,717 
60,901 
97,654 
327,064 
74,659 
72,257 
248,812 
116,911 
89,337 
134,131 
72,964 
253,383 
79,064 
87,740 
24,051 
31,053 
122,391 
380,176 


44,626 
61,748 


318,151 
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By Joun J. Hart, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Compensation and Liability Department, 


The story is told of the scientist peering 
through a telescope and announcing “it is 
going to rain.” When his companion asked 
him what was the basis for his conclusion, 
his reply was “because my corns ache.” It 
requires no intimate knowledge of all the 
ramifications of the automobile line to make 
the statement that it has a most promising 
future for producers and companies. It is 
weathering the war years in a most favor- 
able manner. The present low cost of the 
insurance produced the unexpected situa- 
tion where 1944 premiums show an increase 
over 1943. 

Each day we are nearer the time when 
new cars will again be in production. Auto- 
mobile parts and tires will become more 
plentiful, adding to the life of present cars. 
Some rather exaggerated statements are 
abroad as to the degree of obsolescence of 
cars. If these figures were correct, it would 
mean that by the middle of this year there 
would be very few private type cars left 
on the road. A comparison of registrations 
in some of the important states for this 
year shows very slight changes in_ the 
number compared to 1944, 


Radical Changes Predicted 


Just as the automobile has been revolu- 
tionized in the last ten years with many 
radical changes predicted for the future, 
so has the automobile line been the bene- 
ficiary of change in coverage and rating 
bases. The automobile line has never be- 
come static. It has had as its objective 
furnishing the car owner with the broadest 
possible coverage at a reasonable cost. One 
might expect that with the reduced opera- 
tion of cars through gasoline rationing that 
there would have been less need for auto- 
mobile casualty protection during the war 
years. One might also assume that the 
number of people killed or injured by auto- 
mobiles would be negligible, knowing the 
effort that was being made throughout the 
nation to conserve manpower. Unfortu- 
nately that is not true as in 1944 there 
were almost 24,000 automobile fatal acci- 
dents and people injured by automobile ac- 
cidents are estimated to be well over 


Travelers Insurance Co. 





JOHN J. HART 


800,000, many of whom were left with 
some permanent impairment. 

With the resumption of normal operation 
of cars, plus the pent-up desire of car 
owners to get out in the open road again, 
it is evident that promotion of effective 
safety activities must be given most serious 
consideration in postwar days if we are to 
avoid a return to the tragic automobile 
accident record that we witnessed in pre- 
war days and, in fact, which is with us 
even in the war days. 

What are today’s trends in the field of 
automobile insurance that afford clues as 
to the future developments in the line? 

A Significant Trend 

One of the most significant is the num- 
ber of cars in use has decreased, but the 
number of cars insured against bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability has in- 





Post-War Prospects for the Automobile Line 


With Number of Cars in Use Reaching a 
New High Level, Total Premium Writings 
May Soar Above the Billion Dollar Mark 





creased. If, as predicted, we have wide- 
spread prosperity after the war, this trend 
seems certain to continue. 

There are many reasons for the increase 
in number of insured cars during the past 
few years, in spite of the decline in num- 
ber of cars in use. One of these is the 
additional states that have adopted the more 
drastic type of financial responsibility laws. 
The list of the states having this type of 
legislation is growing and now includes 
Indiana, New Hampshire, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and Virginia. 
While there are some variations among 
these laws in the states mentioned, they 
all have the underlying purpose of inducing 
the thoughtful car owner to purchase auto- 
mobile liability insurance before the acci- 
dent happens. There were indications that 
with many legislatures meeting in 1945, ad- 
ditional states would adopt this type of law. 
Most legislatures have adjourned without 
taking any action in this respect, but there 
are a few states where the issue is still 
quite alive. Legislatures found their time 
pretty well occupied insurancewise in con- 
sidering legislation stemming from the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Have More to Lose 

Another factor which has prompted a 
large number of uninsured car owners, to 
purchase bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability insurance protection in the last 
few years is that most people have more to 
lose today than ever before. Of course, 
the uninsured driver always has had plenty 
to lose in case he were found liable for an 
accident. For years, by driving without 
automobile casualty insurance, he was risk- 
ing his car, a portion of his future earn- 
ings, in certain states his driving privilege, 
and last, but not least, his standing in the 
community. But certain of these are in- 
tangibles. It is much more difficult to get 
people to spend money to protect intangi- 
bles than it is to get them to protect things 
they can lay their hands on. 

During the past few vears millions of 
people have accumulated war bonds, sav- 
ings, substantial sums in cash, or increased 
equities in their homes which they don’t 
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want to lose. Also, they have more money 
in their pockets which makes it easier for 
them to pay for the insurance. If wide- 
spread prosperity characterizes the post- 
war years, this trend seems likely to 
continue. 

It seems reasonable to expect the total 
number of automobiles in use will reach 
new high levels within a few years after 
the war ends. Economists talk of 40,000,000 
motor vehicles registered by 1950. This 
figure does not appear to be exaggerated. 
The number of cars in use was increasing 
each year before war production blocked 
the assembly lines. Increased cars mean 
expansion of the market for automobile in- 
surance. 

Approve Mileage Rating 

One of the outstanding developments of 
the war years in the automobile rating 
plans has been the widespread approval of 
mileage rating for automobile bodily injury, 
property damage and collision for private 
type cars. It hasn’t been labeled mileage 
rating, but that is what it is, as premiums 
are based on the type of ration book a 
driver holds. Experience has demonstrated 
the wisdom of the plan whereby the lowest 
premium is paid by the holder of the “A” 
book, intermediate premium by the “B” 
bookholder, and the highest premium by 
the “C” bookholder. } 

Car owners, producers and companies 
appear to like the idea of gauging the in- 
surance cost by mileage. It is rather a 
simple yardstick for classification purposes. 
Before the war there had been some ex- 
perimentation with rating on a mileage 
basis for private type cars. A preferred 
classification had been set up for the owner 
whose car was not driven more than 7,500 
milés a year and who had not more than 
two drivers, none under age 24, in his 


family. Experience in that classification 
was exceptionally good and those who 


qualified for it felt that at last their re- 
duced exposure on the road was being suit- 
ably recognized in the cost of automobile 
casualty insurance. 

World events are occurring with such 
rapidity that it is pure speculation to try 
to anticipate conditions of even a few 
months in the future. There is a likelihood, 
though, as the European phase of the war 
is concluded from the standpoint of armed 
resistance that there will be an increase 
in gasoline allowance for the holders of the 
“A” and “B” books. Beyond that period, 
there will be additional increases. 


Gas Rationing to Last 


It seems to be pretty generally admitted 


that gasoline rationing will be in effect for 
a considerable length of time even after 
new cars are again being manufactured. 
This restriction may not mean that there 
will be a scarcity of gasoline; rather, the 
rationing will be imposed to prolong the 
life of automobiles, awaiting the day when 
new cars, as well as parts and tires for 
old cars, will be produced in sufficient 
quantity to make certain there will be no 
breakdown in the important function whic! 
the automobile plays in the business, family 
and economic life of our country. 

If liberality in rationing follows this pat- 
tern, the justification of continuing ration- 
ing as a basis for determining the cost of 
automobile bodily injury, property damage 
and collision insurance for the private type 
cars is self-evident. 

It would also seem that there would be 
merit to going right along with the mileage 
plan after rationing has been eliminated. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Auto Fire Writings of Company Groups 


(Continued from Page 34) 








1944 1943 1942 1941 
Insurance Co. of North America Group 

Insurance Co. of North America $ 2,739,505 $ 2,519,881 $ 2,686,697 $ 3,891,448 
Alliance of Philadelphia ....... 308,194 283,486 302,253 437,788 
Philadelphia F. & M........... 171,219 157,492 167,919 243,215 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore... 154,097 141,743 151,127 218,894 
National. Security: ...666054%% 54% 51,366 47,248 50,376 72,964 

MASLIN i556 wend og sv oS Soe $ 3,424,381 $ 3,149,850 $ 3,358,372 $ 4,864,309 


St. Paul F. & M. Group 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 
Mercury Insurance Co. ....... 


$ 2,497,849 
564,705 


$ 2,097,341 
525,177 


$ 2,121,620 
454,773 


$ 2,601,775 
546,874 





Se BERS eee $ 3,062,554 


Fireman’s Fund Group 


$ 2,622,518 


$ 2,576,393 


$ 3,148,649 








Fireman’s Fund .c2...6.0680s00 $ 2,227,259 $ 2,031,291 $ 2,148,496 $ 3,235,598 
Home Fire & Marine.......... 491,732 448,466 474,343 714,353 
Western National ............ 173,553 158,282 167,415 252,124 

hoes eatin * $ 2,892,544 $ 2,638,039 $ 2,790,254 $ 4,202,075 

Chubb & Son Group ‘ 

Federal of New Jersey........ $ 1,877,485 $ 1,825,170 $ 2,244,335 $ 2,807,461 
Vigilant Ins. Co. of N. Y...... 288,844 280,795 355,859 85,200 
Alliance of London ........... 282,045 274,992 335,118 474,046 
Marine of London............. 282,045 278,279 332,128 474,046 
Bed OF DAVETOO) |. sie ccescs 141,022 137,491 168,748 197,913 

po ee ee $ 2,871,441 $ 2,796,727 $ 3,436,188 $ 4,038,666 


C. V. Meserole Group 


Pacihe Fire Ins. Go....6..6.6.% 


$ 1,065,853 


$ 1,329,856 


$ 2,436,477 








$ 1,042,652 
3ankers & Shippers, N. Y.... 937,565 1,044,322 1,328,033 2,287,267 
Jersey Ins. Co. of N. Y........ 597,070 522,161 664,017 1,272,902 
C1) a Sas eS $ 2,600,488 $ 2,609,135 $ 3,321,906 $ 5,996,646 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group a 
Springfield F. & M............ $ 2,086,636 $ 1,798,420 $ 1,905,108  $ 2,540,813 
Mithioan F: & M......6icciceoss 245,343 211,415 223,934 298,636 
New England Fire ............ 61,336 52,853 55,983 74,659 
SOMEMIED PARE ieee conse haw e's 60,119 51,458 54,312 72,257 
PRON hte sis: ss nic othe $ 2,453,434 $2,114,146 $ 2,239,337 $ 2,986,365 
General of America Group - ; 
General of America............ $2,293,706 $2,125,201 $ 2,067,648 $ 2,224,510 
First National of America..... 132,496 136,001 133,911 206,445 





fe A ee $ 2,426,202 


Crum & Forster Group 


$ 2,261,292 


$ 678,922 
525,281 
320,439 
139,506 

85,468 
62,091 
70,610 
15,855 


$ 2,201,559 


$ 968,582 
556,041 
340,394 
154,581 

49,628 
66,746 
60,277 
20,544 


$ 2,430,955 


$ 1,191,112 
940,142 
645,162 
249,291 
128,108 
123,772 

67,476 
44,473 





Weatcnester Bite. oo. sscssecess $ 720,305 
United States Fire ............ 494,312 
RE MREUOE «5 5h cance anwades 341,174 
Aeremiannta OF PO: 6siakccciescs 162,536 
Richmond of N.Y ....02.000% 124,694 
Western of Canada .......... 82,751 
Southern Fire of N. C........ 71,211 
British AGUTICA  cascscci doses 15,151 

WGA Soon ose eee eee $ 2,012,134 


North British and Mercantile Group 


$ 1,898,172 


$ 2,216,793 


$ 3,389,536 








Pennsylvania Fire ..........+. $ 672,725 $ 649,126 $ 614,655 $ 789,833 
North British and Mercantile.. 404,919 411,902 485,977 862,161 
Commonwealth of N. Y........ 321,045 290,082 296,026 391,822 
Mercantile of America ....... 272,259 274,626 268,578 334,580 
Homeland of America ........ 220,295 181,318 221,277 245,272 

PUAN a oo, Gio Paewiee e $ 1,891,243 $ 1,807,054 $ 1,887,013 $ 2,623,668 

Great American Group 

Great Amefican ......:..s000 $ 1,459,227 $ 1,273,142 $ 1,297,433 $ 1,526,146 
American Alliance ............ 189,877 166,010 168,127 197,323 
Detroit Fire & Marine........ 76,592 67,043 67,661 79,310 
Rochester American .......... 76,592 67,043 67,661 79,311 
County Fire of Phila.......... 38,617 33,841 34,036 39,246 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine. 38,617 33,841 34,036 39,846 
North Carolina Home ........ Sey ess eae ind 
American National of Ohio.... 

TGA ices asin) wine $ 1,879,522 $ 1,640,920 $ 1,668,954 $ 1,961,782 

Commercial Union Group 

Commercial Union, England.... $ 650,654 $ 624519 $ 658512 $ 945,439 
American Central ..5..2s000«. 330,840 307,502 353,783 507,812 
PENI 10227. Shy kcohce caus 201,727 183,999 222,712 319,700 
Commercial Union, New York. 161,213 166,224 139,711 200,574 
ec ear 113,127 84,792 161,600 231,960 
PRIMES 8 Sore asis 5 Sos adorns sa 113,127 86,966 157,253 225,708 
British General «66.66 sSe06 ss 48,423 40,340 61,111 87,740 














$ 1,494,342 


$ 1,754,682 


$ 2,518,933 






































1944 1943 1942 1941 
Glens Falls Group 
GlomaNs. oie ce Ssak eee $ 1,355,740 $ 1,165,795 $ 1,311,164 $ 1,933,396 
SOMIIRCIE. Coes ois date nerc pees 239,248 202,468 225,331 33,511 
SEONG SN nieces ata ak ee $ 1,594,988  $ 1,368,263 $ 1,536,495 $ 2,166,907 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoenix of Hartford ......... $ 886,204 $ 803,619 $ 985,683 $ 1,662,312 
Connecticut Fire .........0<+s- 534,778 484,942 94,809 1,003,119 
Equitable Fire & Marine...... 106,955 96,988 118,962 200,623 
Great Eastern, White Plains.. 28,935 21,955 25,735 26,754 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine... ae eis Seite Be 
Central. States Mire -.s.6cccess. 
PRS ONES ioc aie a cieeo woes 
Reliance. of Canada ...<0s...5. 
SGRAN Sore civ abate detec es $ 1,556,872 $ 1,407,504 $ 1,725,189 $ 2,892,808 
Pearl American Group 
PEA OR, GREGOR Feise kori ckasoes $ 644,070 $ 622,959 $ 619,429 ¢ 746850 
Eureka-Security F. & M...... 606,537 586,683 590,896 773,983 
REONQEON ORITE 55346 uss hots Sate 265,205 256,513 256,655 322,748 
TROMONS 5 ccc cere en $ 1,515,812 $ 1,466,155 $ 1,466,980 $ 1,843,581 
Fire Association Group 
PivesSSOCiation ... 2.065 sc esieses $ 1,106,747 $ 1,206,827 $ 1,291,%21 - $ 4,629,799 
Lurepermien’s.of Pa. ..3. 6.0.6.6 177,079 193,092 206,691 740,767 
Reliance of Philadelphia ...... 118,053 128,728 137,794 493,845 
Philadelphia National ......... 73,783 80,455 86,121 308,653 
DORON Sacier ens tiance $ 1,475,662 $ 1,609,102 $ 1,722,427 $ 6,173,064 
National Union Group : 
National Union Fire .......... $ 1,438,076 $ 1,505,628 $ 1,856,179 $ 3,339,546 
Birmingham of Pittsburgh..... 57 128 —4 5 
MOGALS 5. ae onsen ee $ 1,438,133 $ 1,505,756 $ 1,856,175 $ 3,339,551 
American of Newark Group 
American of Newark........... $ 1,267,050 $ 1,417,494 $2,103,166 $ 2,099,413 
Columbia -of Dayton........... 53,917 60,3 89,496 89,337 
Dixie Fire of Greensboro..... 26,959 30,159 44,748 44,668 
WOPals i. eon cosas $ 1,347,926 $1,507,972 $ 2,237,410 $ 2,233,418 
Agricultural Group 
Ape seUMeMeA 52% siete s sietere ai ctecie be $ 985,139 $ 880,124 $ 1,232,963 $ 1,973,630 
PADDIRE “SIAC odes bs 2c heap coe 246,284 276,817 209,406 270,080 
MOAN sshd dinice eee $ 1,231,423 $ 1,156,941 $ 1,442,369- $ 2,243,710 
Phoenix of London Group 
Phoenix of London ........... $ 625,744 $ 553,112 $ 526893 $ 615,950 
United Firemen’s, Phila....... 173,826 153,642 146,359 171,097 
Imperial of New York.... .... 162,237 143,399 136,602 159,690 
Columbia of New York........ 127,472 112,671 107,330 125,471 
Union Marine & General....... 69,530 61,457 58,543 68,439 
RE ts cence cies tease $ 1,158,809 $ 1,024,281 $ 975,727 $ 1,140,647 


Hanover Fire Group 














Hanover Fire of N. Y......:.. $ 1,106,542 $ 1,094,373 $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978 
Pulton Fite: of N.> ¥....06. i435 ies eye ce o- 
| a er ee $ 1,106,542 $ 1,094,373 $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978 
London & Lancashire Group 
London & Iancashite ....<.0.. $ 505,894 $ 521,117. $ 512,632 $ 596,237 
Orient-of Hartford ....5. hos 206,523 203,337. 216,338 247,889 
Sateguard of ON. Yi... ec.aseee 172,851 142,795" 142,264 135,389 
Law ‘Union & Rock... 0.5.2.2 30. 86,544 72,069 83,882 90,631 
Standard’ Marine «..... 620.0% 64,847 49,709 46,045 97,654 
WOtAls oR la eG $ 1,036,659” $ 989,027 $ 1,001,161 $ 1,167,800 
Providence Washington Group .*’ 
Providence Washington ...... $° 816,872 $ 773,044 $ 814,067 $ 1,136,728 
MRO a ss cA EMEC ee uae 187,768 145,048 152,118 132,139 
MOURN Gh oie Tipthasln ductors $ 1,004,640 $ 918092 $ 966,185 $ 1,268,867 
Sun Group 
Sun Tristirancé Office, Ltd...... $ 622,956 $ 518476 $ 551,365 $ 981,843 
Patriotic of America ......... 174,738 167,273 163,670 243,470 
Sun Underwriters, N. Y....... 149,195 123,586 110,031 115,228 
tah. so, ots eee $ 946,889 $ 809,335 $ 825,066 $ 1,340,541 
Boston-Old Colony Group L 
BOM Mica is inet easea ee eeie $ 553,360 $ 495,805 $ 575,830 760,180 
ld Calon ois Sone teowateacers 168,974 160,911 178,355 215,046 























722,334 








$ 656,716 











$ 754,185 








$ 975,226 
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Premium Writings of Company Groups 


























1944 1943 1942 1941 
Security of New Haven Group ‘ 
Security of New Haven........ 694,300 608,785 $$ 639,628 689,088 
Edm Gr UMOG oo cc ccacte cet nia: 173,575 152,196 159,906 172,272 
So cnt ae Ea ee $ 867,875 760,981 $ 799,534 $ 861,360 

Corroon & Reynolds Group 
American Equitable ........... 433,932 335,960 $ 370,396 $ 536,341 
Globe & Republic of America.. 172,709 191,977 213,066 310,311 
NG NOth PIS och ceca ss cceeces 153,279 170,380 186,433 268,170 
*Knickerbocker of N. Y........ * 146,382 161,387 233,691 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 103,625 115,186 126,993 183,888 

MOIIAS bcs cok ce a eer ee cee $ 863,545 959,885 $ 1,058,275 $ 1,532,401 
* Merged with American Equitable. 

New Hampshire Group 
New Hampshire Fire ......... $ 560,314 394,608 $ 506,490 $ 1,060,915 
Gimmbe Ss SIAECD af srs oR beececaarese 269,398 220,933 286,515 335,044 

PRIMM yo arsed’ Geax dis $ 829,712 615,541 $ 793,005 $ 1,395,959 

Globe & Rutgers Group 5 
Globe'& Rutgers ...:...5..00. 403,185 350,806 $ 418,754 $ 723,021 
Insurance Co. State of Pa.... 195,483 177,581 209,324 298,761 
American Home Fire ......... 89,058 76,660 93,468 182,731 

OCA ok edesk tees $ 687,726 605,047. $ 721,546 $ 1,204,513 

Merchants of N. Y. Group 
Merchants of New York....... $ 464,856 477,199 $ 617,657 $ 726,214 
Washington Assurance ........ 102,831 113,077 147,082 138,687 
Merchants Ind, Corp........... aracd wae at Baek 

WR OEMEE ES ccc. couriaees ott $ 567,687 590,276 $ 764,739 $ 864,901 

Atlas Group : Ey 
Atlas Assurance Co, Ltd...... $ 460,571 452,319 $ 478459 ¢$ 554.492 
Albany of New Yorks..<:..<:..- 87,725 86,145 91,128 105,617 

TGEAE: OU fee visiciaeiet dt ie $ 548,296 538,464 $ 569,587 $ 460,109 

Scottish Union & National Group ; vod 
Scottish Union & National..... $ 489,800 424,576 $ 449819 $ 536,451 
Central Union of N. J......... eee one ae, eae 
American Union of N. Y...... eee core fe ee 
Maritime of Liverpool ........ * * * * 

SUG onceex ences $ 489,800 424,576 $ 449819 $ 530451 
* Not wcluded; under separate management. 

Caledonian Group 2 - 
COTTE reac ac cn eke waeases $ 252,137 248,449 $ 214,563 $ 500,640 
Caledonian-American ........-. 148,838 119,108 150,831 122,177 
Netherlands ...:..:..-c0seervees 58,239 28,049 28,712 116,911 

ANeitae ethos ok agentes $ 464,214 395,606 $ 394,106 $ 739,728 


Agent’s Parol Renewal 
Agreement Held Invalid 


In an action against an automobile 
dealer, a motor club and an automo- 
bile insurance company on a parol agree- 
ment to keep the plaintiff’s automobile 
insured, the Georgia Court of Appeals, 
Heisley v. Allied American Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., 30 S. E. 2d 285, affirmed a 
judgment sustaining a demurrer by the 
insurance company to the petition and 
dismissing the action for the following 
reasons: 

The parol agreement for breach of 
which recovery was sought was alleged 
by plaintiff to’ have been made by a 
local agent of the insurance company to 
induce the plaintiff to take out a theft 


= = 


policy on his automobile for one year, 
the insurance to be kept in force at the 
expiration of the policy by renewal in the 
same company and on the same terms 
from year to year until further notice, 
the plaintiff to be billed for the pre- 
miums. 

It was further alleged that the policy 
was in writing and was for a term of 
one year and that it contained the en- 
tire contract between the parties. The 
loss did not occur until several weeks 
after the policy had expired. 

These allegations, it was held, did not 
set out a cause of action against the 
insurance company. Such a parol con- 
tract would be invalid under the Georgia 
statute requiring the entire insurance 
contract to be in writing. 





London Assurance Group 





























london Assurance ............ $ 336,306 $ 390,084 $ 467,012 $ 675,722 
Manhattan F. & M............ 123,952 157,711 235,571 280,241 
CS) pea pe ie eee $ 460,258 $ 547,795 $ 702,583 $ 955,963 
Royal Exchange Group 
Royal Exchange Assurance.... $ 424568 $ 367,810 $ 403,353 $ 909,305 
Provident of New Hampshire.. ani er roe és 
State Assurance Co., Ltd..... 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd. 
LEOURIE Sc otels dinieeWhawe $: 424568 $ 367,810 $ 403,353 $ 909,305 
Northern of London Group 
Northern Assurance .......... $ 388,956 $ 365,800 $ 418,939 $ 722.055 
London & Scottish............. 33,822 23,957 39,866 116,008 
TOMAR a fos eerkineee. $ 422,778 $ 389,757 $ 458805 $ 838,063 
Yorkshire Group 
MGRPAIMSOINY 5 64a Faas nee 4 5268 $ 203,816 $ 183,421 $ 194643 $ 308,743 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 129,272 113,199 132,795 116,808 
London & Provincial M. & G.. 40,763 36,684 38,928 61,748 
OL | AEC eee ry Cer eee $ 373,851 $ 333,304 $ 366366 $ 487,290 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire........... $ 278,937 $ 297,579 $ 329865 $ 269,481 
Eagle Fire of New York....... 73,157 76,642 80,022 68,927 
RONAN oan dk ni ten veelk. $ 352,094 $ 374221 $ 409,887 $ 338,408 
Dubuque F. & M. Group 
Dubuque Fire & Marine....... $ 239,920 $ 267454 $ 344,710 $ 689,926 
National Reserve .............. 102,833 98,088 100,407 278,606 
Ju) aa eee ee See $ 342,753 $ 365542 $ 445117 $ 968532 
Century of Scotland Group 
Century of Scotland........... $ 85,001 $ 76357 $ 87,561 $ 139,839 
Pacific Coast Fire ...........: 18,161 25,452 29,187 46,613 
ata oils tes Fane dest $ 103,162 $ 101,809 $ 116,748 $ 186,452 





Letter from Consignor 
Held as Filing of Claim 


In an action against a railroad com- 
pany to recover the value of a ship- 
ment of dresses lost while in transit the 
defense was that the bill of lading, the 
form of which is prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, required as 
a condition precedent to recovery for 
failure to make delivery of a shipment 
the filing of a claim within nine months 
after a reasonable time for delivery had 
elapsed. a 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held, 
Thompson v. Levy Bros. Dry Goods Co., 
180 S. W. 2d 212, that a letter from the 
consignor giving the date of shipment, 
the name and address of the assignee, the 
nature and value of the shipment, and 
stating that the consignee had denied 
receipt of the goods and asking the 
carrier to prove their delivery, was a 
sufficient compliance with the bill of 
lading to authorize recovery. 





ALL DOORS MUST BE LOCKED 


Breach of the warranty in an auto- 
mobile theft policy that all doors of the 
insured truck be properly and securely 
locked meant that not merely those on 
that portion of the truck in which the 
merchandise was carried barred recovery 
of the policy. Willno Dairy Co. v. Fire- 
men’s Ins. Co. of Newark, New York 
Appellate Division, 48 N. Y. S. 2d 381. 
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1944 Auto Writings of Stock Casualty 


Companies Show 13.5% Increase 
Country-wide Net Written Premiums Estimated at $259,259,146 for All 


Carriers Operating in N. Y. State; Four-year Comparisons Shown 


The automobile casualty li 


ceeded the 


of the stock casualty companies in 1944 


both a premium 
vain and a= small underwritin 
over-all—prior to Federal incon 
Net premiums written country- 
carriers licensed to do business 
York State, as reported to t 
York Insurance Department, 
mated at $259,259,146 or an inc 
13.5% over the 1943 total wri 
$228,428,567. Probably the 
for this healthy gain in volum 


by producing 


present reduced cost of automobile in- 


surance plus the popularity of 
plan based on mileage which 
ciated with gasoline rationing. 
owners and producers like the 


most optimistic expectations 


are esti- 


chief reason 


nes e@x- 
in 
volume 
g profit 
le taxes. 
wide by 
in New 
he New 


rease ot 
tings of 


e is the 


a rating 
is asso- 
oth c 
90th car 
idea of 


measuring 
Another 


responsibility 
York law, 
decided sales impetus to the line. 
result 
insured cars on the streets 
ways of our country. 

A breakdown of the 1944 results indi- 
auto liability volume showed 
Total net pre- 


New 


cates that 
the biggest gain—13.5%. 
miums produced in this line 
at $187,950,699 compared 
Auto P.D. 
are set at 
an estimated 13.6% 
largely confined to auto P.D. Compara- 
auto collision business was 
written by the stock casualty companies 


are 


tively 


has 


estimated 
with $165,665,779 in 1943. 
collision writings combined 


$71,308,447 or 


little 


insurance 
favorable factor is "the 
a number of states to pass safety 
fashioned after the 
have 


bills, 


been 


cost 


which 


mileage. 
trend 


given a 


The 


a greater number of 


and high- 


last year 
and 


gain, 


Combined Auto Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Premiums 


Hartford Accident 
Travelers Insurance Co......... 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 
Automobile 


American 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty...... 
Continental Casualty 
General Accident 
Employers’ Liability 
Maryland Casualty 

Indemnity 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 
Globe Indemnity 

Standard Accident 
Allstate of Chicago 
Indemnity of North 
Employers Reinsurance 


Travelers Indemnity .......... 
America... 
Massachusetts Bonding 


American Motorists 


Royal Indemnity .............. 
LUT, -.idcachabchshetebodokisaoed 
Great American Indemnity..... 


\merican Fidelity & Casualty.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... 
Preferred Accident ............ 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 
American Employers 
Metropolitan Casualty 
General Casualty of America... 
Commercial Casualty 
" Home 
Central Surety & Ins. 
Century Indemnity 
Glens Falls Indemnity.......... 
Pennsylvania Casualty 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 
United States Casualty 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, 
Eagle Indemnity 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 


Indemnity 


Corp.... 


Phila. 


1944 

$15,671,162 
14,391,655 
12,739,348 
12,671,927 
10,629,390 
9,451,662 
8,510,921 
8,424,396 
7,313,503 
7,296,592 
7,289,066 
7,083,502 
6,686,029 
6,366,501 
5,826,704 
5,678,531 
5,352,354 
5,262,390 
4,993,385 
4,909, 380 
4,633,977 
4,551,575 
4,528,185 
4,126,734 
4,063,163 
4,004,742 
3,866,875 
3,711,756 
3,185,254 
3,084,969 
3,067,505 
2,974,404 
2,926,302 
2,854,391 
2,821,373 
2,489,385 
2,330,420 
2,184,073 
2,043,159 


1943 

$14,616,747 
12,444,656 
11,226,481 
11,545,132 
9,070,853 
7,364,907 
8,033,997 
7,909,487 
6,417,833 
6,190,646 
6,246,545 
6,592,403 
5,462,887 
5,213,341 
4,981,232 
3,739,085 
5,332,877 
4,589,477 
4,332,518 
4,064,229 
3,923,165 
4,485,319 
3,952,267 
3,821,195 
3,703,269 
3,423,455 
3,445,891 
3,422,713 
2,941,870 
2,711,893 
2,585,816 
2,518,639 
2,473,965 
5,587,636 
2,307,754 
2,141,749 
1,869,147 
1,801,326 
1,766,090 


1942 

$16,038,654 
16,496,758 
13,544,623 
13,208,256 
10,207,155 
7,218,921 
11,043,973 
9,099,357 
7,612,071 
7,841,375 
8,132,033 
7,651,163 
6,144,174 
5,492,680 
5,540,664 
5,066,017 
5,363,351 
5,989,197 
5,621,490 
4,680,503 
4,281,528 
4,310,080 
4,618,498 
5,686,596 
3,844,139 
3,987,265 
4,435,034 
3,496,547 
3,716,500 
3,203,803 
2,880,853 
3,355,545 
3,197,961 


2,495,196 
2,585,312 
2,903,621 
2,321,039 
2,293,978 





1941 

$15,605,310 
16,609,460 
14,296,639 
14,326,364 
9,807,479 
7,819,205 
11,516,374 
9,845,918 
8,106,548 
7,766,110 
7,987,989 
7,638,007 
5,850,339 
5,111,266 
5,283,9.9 
5,138,017 
4,904,714 
4,964,125 
5,833,028 
4,738,184 
4,277,191 
4,282,521 
4,564,493 
5,205,111 
3,760,960 
4,085,222 
4,571,671 
3,396,875 
3,915,101 
2,978,000 
3,239,690 
3,167,288 
3,004,416 


2,358,902 
2,248,822 
3,407,550 
2,177,141 
2,298,342 


and all indications point to an increased 


loss ratio compared with 1943. 


In further reference to the loss side 
of the automobile insurance picture, the 
expected higher loss ratios in auto P.D.* 
and collision lines are the inevitable re- 
coupled 
Further- 

shown 

though 
the roads at the 
close of 1944 compared with the first of 
the year. But the increased underwriting 
and 


sult of increased claim costs 
with higher replacement costs. 
accident 


more, frequency has 
little tendency to drop even 
fewer cars were on 


loss for 1944 in auto P.D. 


collision will be more than offset by the 
The result is 
that for the auto casualty lines as a 


profit on auto liability. 


whole the stock carriers will 
small underwriting profit. 


In the following four-year 


London Guarantee & Accident. 
General Reinsurance 


American Surety 0.05 «0:0 dds.s 
Bankers Indemnity 
London & Lancashire Ind...... 
Gey ayy Ch sc) 12 nn 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 
General Transp. Cas. & Surety. 
European G reneral 
Keystone / 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 
Connecticut Indemnity 
Columbia Casualty 
New: York Castalty..cos6s.0s0 
Hardware Ind. of Minn......... 
AsSociated Indemnity 
Protective Indemnity 
Western National 
Peerless Casualty 
Citizens Casualty 
American Reinsurance 
Excess Insurance Go.....5<.6.00 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
National Casualty 
New Jersey Manufacturers..... 
Norwich Union Indemnity...... 
New England Casualty......... 
Universal Indemnity 
American Guarantee & Liability 
United National Indemnity..... 
Arex Indemnity 
National Surety 
Seaboard Surety 
North American Casualty...... 
Aetna Life 
Sun Indemnity 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y.... 


Travelers Insurance Co........ 
Hartford Accident 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 
American Automobile 


"ge SOT aie 


United States F. 
Continental Casualty 
Employers’ Liability 
General Accident 
Standard Accident 


for the first time includes National 
auto Surety, Seaboard Surety, Connecticut 
Indemnity, United National Indemnity, 
New Jersey Manufacturers and North 
American Casualty. The 1944 figures of 
show a the Merchants Indemnity and Sun In- 
demnity were not available as we went 
volume to _ press. 

1944 1943 1942 1941 
2,033,121 1,791,415 2,023,072 2,149,141 
1,991,218 1,954,349 1,976,055 1,889,422 
1,872,962 1,803,906 2,236,317 2,354,930 
1,828,135 1,595,625 1 844/046 1,647,506 
1,761,628 1,536,760 1,886,269 1,841,166 
1,723,690 1,435,049 1,576,443 1,529,208 
1,664,365 1,472,486 2,309,212 3,043,560 
1,639,863 1,333,623 1,545,670 1,559,187 
1,523,501 1,333,603 1,483,056 1 512, 690 
1,471,284 332,400 146,097 1 1 80,458 
1,470,727 1,520,477 2,685,466 3,607,156 
1,322,065 1,208,632 1,547,340 1,812,491 
1,316,331 1,268,162 1,771,824 2,610,961 

,248,508 eas ieee 
1,180,231 1,004,165 1,332,492 1 304,290 
1,160,451 985,880 1,187,447 1,043,745 
1,076,695 702,292 1,073,370 663,628 
921,489 867,093 929,467 927,373 
875,639 663,352 941,566 754,460 
856,209 722,065 780,154 810,18! 
813,882 780,080 690,339 732,485 
779,714 701,151 933,053 561,345 
600,166 466,527 603,662 822.701 
523,523 1,077,084 895,964 568,543 
512,579 382,873 488,261 446,430) 
487,422 456,104 527,362 607,708 
338,611 ae eae yee 
263,902 210,822 262,698 177,855 
217,542 170,073 280,009 233,80) 
199,046 224,273 302,941 263,071 
161,433 96,669 94,895 13,092 
122,696 acer ea eae 
61,312 59,392 69,420 73,979 
8,186 pala 
7,254 
2,172 ave mee 
28 18 296 75 
: 1,228,460 1,532,023 1,438,099 
352,822 581,618 681,536 
e e e ° e 
Auto Liability Writings 
1944 1943 1942 1941 
$14,391,655 $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 
11,358,972 10,588,331 11,989,494 11,782,168 
9,314,909 8,119,776 10,274,477 11,078,551 
8,938,857 8,108,652 9,779,052 10,926,237 
7,671,045 6,437,313 7,531,600 7,295,671 
7,011,087 5,371,971 5,432,900 5,998,617 
6,002,105 5,610,244 6,779,529 7,471,229 
5,962,171 5,571,244 8,162,461 8,725,995 
5,422,932 4,340,019 4,949,190 4,766,510 


comparisons—1941 to 1944—of the vari- 


ous companies an interesting picture of 


automobile 
sented. 


position, 


insurance 


Travelers 





trends is pre- 
Students of the business will 
note the full effect of wartime driving 
restrictions, reduced rates and the pick- 
up in writings that is clearly indicated 
by the 1944 results. 
listed according to their respective stand- 
ings with the Hartford Accident in No. 1 
second and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety third. Our tabulation 


The carriers are 








Trave 


Hartf 
Amer; 
Aetna 
U.S, 

Gener 
Conti1 
Emple 
Ameri 


Mary! 


Great 
Ameri 





945 


A 


41 

141 
),422 
1,930 
7,506 
| 166 
),208 
3,560 
),187 
2,690 
),458 
7,156 
2.491 
),961 


4,200 
3745 
3,628 


41 

9,460 
2,168 
B,551 
6,237 
5,671 
8,617 
1,229 
5,995 
6,510 
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Auto Liability Writings 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Globe Indemnity .............. 
Fidelity & Casualty... ..cccceue: 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 
Allstate of Chicago............ 
Indemnity of North America.. 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 
TCD Paso Sis opis gaueced ics 
Royal WdemaAity s. 5.6 icc o 3 eens 
American Fidelity & Casualty... 
Great American Indemnity.... 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 
New Amsterdam Casualty..... 
American Motorists ........... 
Preferred Accident ........... 
American Employers’ ......... 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind......... 
Commercial Casualty ......... 
Geneftal Casualty «...eciucsees 
Home Indemnity ............. 
Century Indemnity ........... 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.... 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 
Pennsylvania Casualty ......... 
United States Casualty........ 
General Reinsurance .......... 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila. 
Bagle  INGemMnasty > ick sess ce ears 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 
London Guarantee & Accident 
United States Guarantee....... 
Gen’] Trans. Cas. & Surety.... 
AMERIER Ta SUEEV§ bia ceca es acess 
European General ............. 
Bankers Indemnity ........... 
Connecticut Indemnity ........ 
London & Lancashire Ind...... 
Cat (Ge MeOMOtMR ae ctacen cs ncecu es « 
Phoenix Indemnity ........... 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 


| Columbia (Gastalty: c0¢ csc uss 


New York ‘Castdlty. oo. 5.455: 
Keystone Auto Club........... 
Hardware Ind. of Minn......... 
Peerless Caswanty (: osccieecee ss 
Protective Indemnity .......... 
Western National ............. 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y...... 
American Reinsurance ........ 
Excess Insurance Co........... 
Associated Indemnity ......... 
Nationall 'Casaley cn ses5s030 0 
New Jersey Manufacturers..... 
Yorkshire Indemnity ......... 
Norwich Union Indemnity..... 
New England Casualty........ 
Universal Indemnity .......... 
United National Indemnity.... 
American Guarantee & Liability 
Arex- iat! (Goto. s ts cerdiesess 
National Surety ...5+6<60i000. 
DeabOded  SUPEEV. code 255,500 6:00:81 


| North American Casualty...... 
a Rett Pater sccens vse coc cance 

B sun Indernity: ots se soe «oe oss 
' Merchants Indemnity, N. Y.... 


1,317,434 
1,095,996 


1,021,604 
1,008,471 
927,292 
954,484 
904,254 
702,728 
684,576 
709,571 
409,188 
652,120 
456,397 
516,315 
553,070 
441,830 
922,308 
448,797 
319,535 


257,360 
141,997 
120,565 
152,913 
69,199 
40,803 


vu 
778,577 
352,822 


1942 


3.781.192 
3,447,795 
4,273,283 


1'298°137 
1,973,538 


2,347,427 
1,408,749 


1,165,693 
1,702,025 
1,138,620 
1,119,117 
1,341,216 
980,439 
878,025 
970,943 
786,788 
551,103 
678,192 
583,437 
732,907 


222.415 
71,119 
50,078 


1,051,697 
581,618 


1941 
5,907,633 
6,096,969 
4,501,904 
3,961,365 
4,012,110 
3,796,498 
3,969,259 
4,468,566 
3,410,619 
3,246,403 
3,885,337 
3,467,629 
3,809,756 
3,808,711 
3,068,439 
2,724,407 
3,312,493 
2,537,079 
2,275,090 
2,441,675 
2,526,221 
2,284,824 
1,827,939 


1,723,235 
1,776,357 
2,515,112 
1,660,879 
1,730,734 
1,742,302 
1,617,618 
1,791,071 

901,101 
1,238,947 
3,154,245 
1,403,244 


1,165,510 
2'203,808 


533,890 
460,650 


333,799 
130,642 
177,626 
200,991 


; en 
1,010,872 
681,536 


Auto P. D. and Collision Results 


» Travelers Indemnity .......... 
| Hartford Accident ............ 
| American Automobile ......... 
» Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 


l'. S. Fidelity & Guaranty...... 


B General Accident ............. 
s Continental Casualty .......... 


Employers’ Liability .......... 


§ American Motorists Ins. Co.... 


Maryland Casualty ............ 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 
Globe Indemnity .............. 
Allstate Of, CHEAT. 6 cc esisiness 
Indemnity of North America... 
Royal Indemnity .............. 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 
M issachusetts Bonding ....... 
Preferred Accident ..........- 
New Amsterdam Casualty... .<. 
Standard Accident ............ 
Zurich 


1944 
$ 5,811,573 
4,312,190 
3,733,070 
3,424,439 
3,018,345 
2,548,750 
2,440,575 
2,422,291 
2,249,809 
2,059,094 


1,348,896 
1/338,124 
1,272,046 
1,266,595 
1'263,097 
1,262,156 
1,224,461 
1,207,643 





1943 
$ 4,926,165 
4,028,416 
3,436,480 
3,106,705 
2,633,540 
2,462,753 
1,992,936 
2,299,243 
1,925,147 
1,797,721 
1,764,247 
1,671,602 
1'509,281 
1,398,819 
1,232,034 
1,219,886 
1,320,888 
1,243,321 
1135,620 
1:122'868 
1,085,141 
1,058,891 
1,059,725 





1942 
$ 6,282,916 
4,049,160 
3,429,204 
3,270,146 
2,675,555 
2,881,512 
1,786,021 
2,319,828 
1,715,914 
1,898,892 
2,022,196 
1,793,906 
1,354,739 
1,399,883 
1,400,652 
1,102,287 
1,258,480 
1,546,456 
1,170,703 
1,194,984 
1,115,309 
1,086,931 
1,050,751 


1941 

$ 6,035,376 
3,823,142 
3,400,127 
3,218,088 
2,511,808 
2,790,379 
1,820,588 
2,374,689 
1,154,369 
1,926,114 
1,981,020 
1,730,374 
1,149,901 
1,271,849 
1,364,462 
1,036,553 
1,108,216 
1,306,400 
1,096,864 
1,083,829 
768,925 
1,030,788 
1,016,783 

















JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


| Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 














Representing the Following Companies: 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 
Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 


General Insurance Company of America 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
FRANK KELLER, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 



































1944 1943 1942 1941 

Grenetab Gasualty so. 3c << osinceas 1,115,512 1,053,078 942,572 859,796 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.... 958,404 659,835 684,108 713,469 
American Fidelity & Casualty.. 954,160 947,649 885,639 871,902 
Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 949,925 1,634,459 ake Pree 
Ficane® Indemnity! 0.062 ksnceee 926,299 827,328 821,212 702,910 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 834,425 713,793 800,515 719,592 
Century Indemnity ............ 822,464 718,531 821,005 725,613 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 776,739 621,551 597,059 530,963 
Employers Reinsurance ........ 757,758 430,841 488,373 636,113 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phila.. 668,661 554,547 749,785 892,433 
United States Casualty........ 663,468 590,674 611,774 525,587 
Eagle Indemnity .............. 609,806 504,220 571,622 516,262 
London Guarantee & Accident. 606,240 543,016 529,070 531,523 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 591,843 560,768 653,842 686,334 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 589,264 525,243 589,591 556,040 
United States Guarantee....... 552,194 536,432 577,700 563,859 
Keystone Auto Club........... 549,800 499,061 576,397 637,386 
Commercial Casualty .......... 516,989 507,357 591,125 602,608 
American Surety ........0<605. 513,999 466,313 575,199 408,559 
Car Gb Gta: bo ccaccsdcctcus 506,613 ~- 464,015 607,187 749,662 
Bankers Indemnity ............ 501,871 440,764 477,520 437,922 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 489,990 406,331 407,050 382,435 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 479,575 413,445 410,750 363,698 
Associated Indemnity ......... 462,496 418,296 408,286 393,483 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 427,795 379,119 363,939 359,190 
Connecticut Indemnity ........ 373,736 me ver eer 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 372,432 363,908 430,608 610,057 
Hardware Ind. of Minn........ 346,317 293,104 286,582 218,982 
Columbia Casualty ..........:. 341,888 301,437 352,053 319,035 
New York. Casualty....5....... 328,269 301,304 309,422 259,241 
Protective Indemnity .......... 258,027 206,955 263,374 198,673 
Western National ............. 239,948 205,750 196,717 176,664 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 211,486 125,513 134,371 112,631 
European General ............. 186,270 203,043 338,039 452,911 
General Reinsurance .......... 177,825 152,019 142,161 113,065 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y...... 169,892 168,081 200,146 115,701 
Gen’! Transp. Cas. & Surety... 153,784 89,372 33,374 279,327 
Nationaly Castialty: ...<...2544%. 142,770 136,569 135,759 147,058 
Peefiess Casualty 2.02.06 .0<0i 142,043 127,960 139,236 144.808 
Norwich Union Indemnity..... 78,518 68,825 74,358 47,216 
Universal Indemnity .......... 61,970 71,360 80,526 62,080 
New England Casualty......... 59,858 49,508 69,236 56,403 
American Reinsurance ......... 45,676 24,697 34,312 37,219 
American Guaranfee & Liability 43,631 27,470 23,776 3,028 
United National Ind.....:...... 40,362 eee ud aes 
Excess Insurance Co. ......... 22,371 154,776 73,931 71.871 
Arex Indemmity «.......2..6.... 18,716 18,589 19,342 20,403 
IAGMOMGRODSTITERY § e205 54 05250 2,399 a4 ere aah 
WeapOaK GUSCEY .4.. <5 6+a3<-+- 2,356 

North American Cas............ 334 

New Jersey Manufacturers..... 118 Sey even ink 
OM SIMIOUMEW © ccs ces cancasnes = ee 449,883 480,326 427,227 
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Combined Auto Liability, P. D. and 
Coll. Writings of Casualty Co. Groups 























1944 1943 1942 1941 
Travelers Group 
Pravelers E66. Gein sceiscsicwss $14,391,655 $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 7,296,592 6,190,646 7,841,375 7,766,110 
(| Le ee: Ae $21,688,247 $18,635,302 $24,338,133 $24,375,570 
_ Royal-Liverpoo] Group 
Globe Indemnity .............. $ 7,083,502 $ 6,592,403 $ 7,651,163 $ 7,638,007 
Royal Indemnity .............. 4,993,385 4,332,518 5,621,490 5,833,028 
Eagle Indemnity .............. 2,184,073 1,801,326 2,321,039 2,177,141 
TT ae $14,260,960 $12,726,247 $15,593,692 $15,648,176 
Aetna Life Group 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... $12,739,348 $11,226,481 $13,544,623 $14,296,639 
Ce) a 2 a re! 28 18 296 75 
(cS res $12,739,376 $11,226,499 $13,544,919 $14,296,714 
Employers’ Group 
Employers’ Liability .......... $ 8,424,396 $ 7,909,487 $9,099,357 $ 9,845,918 
American Employers .......... 4,004,742 3,423,455 3,987,265 4,085,222 
cc a ee are $12,429,138 $11,332,942 $13,086,622 $13,931,140 


Continental Casualty Group 
Continental Casualty 
National Casualty 


$ 9,451,662 
487,422 


$ 7,364,907 
456,104 


$ 7,218,921 
527,362 


$ 7,819,205 
607,708 





cc: | | re Pe ae $ 9,939,084 
_ New Amsterdam Group 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... 


$ 4,528,185 


$ 7,821,011 


$ 3,952,267 


$ 7,746,283 


$ 4,618,498 


$ 8,426,913 


$ 4,564,493 








United States Casualty........ 2,489,385 2,141,749 2,585,312 2,248,822 
Total .........cs..00... § 4017570  $6009016 $ 7.203810 +$°6,813.315 

Loyalty Group 
M etropolitan Casualty ........ $ 3,866,875 $ 3,445,891. $ 4,435,034 $ 4,571,671 
Commercial Casualty .......... 1,180,231 2,941,870 3,716,500 3,915,101 
WHO). 5 cskcaSncescawss $ 5,047,106 $ 6,387,761 ’ $ 8,151,534 $ 8,486,772 


Preferred Accident Group 





Preferred Accident ........... $ 4,126,734 $ 3,821,195 $ 5,686,596 $ 5,205,111 
Protective Indemnity 875,639 663,352 941,566 754,460 
ee ce ataaniens $ 5,002,373 $ 4,484,547 $ 6,628,162 $ 5,959,571 


Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 
Western National Indemnity... 


$ 2,821,373 
856,209 


$ 2,307,754 
722,065 


$ 2,495,196 
780,154 


$ 2,358,902 
810,181 





| a oe $ 3,677,582 
Phoenix of London Group 
London Guarantee & Accident. 
Phoenix Indemnity 


$ 2,033,121 
1,639,863 


$ 3,029,819 


$ 1,791,415 
1,333,623 


$ 3,275,350 


$ 2,023,072 
1,545,670 


$ 3,169,083 


$ 2,149,141 
1,559,187 





| a $ 3,672,984 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee...  $ 2,043,159 


$ 3,125,038 


$ 1,766,090 


$ 3,568,742 


$ 2,293,978 


$ 3,708,328 


$ 2,298,342 





Columbia Casualty ............ 1,180,231 1,004,165 1,332,492 1,304,290 
(oc) $ 3,223,390 $ 2,770,255 $ 3,626,470  $ 3,602,632 
American Surety Group 
American Surety .......6.6 0055 $ 1,828,135 $ 1,575,625 $ 1,844,946 $ 1,647,506 
New York Casualty............ 1,160,451 985,880 1,187,447 «1043745 





WOES 6 sis cdwasideawwe $ 2,988,586 


$ 2,561,505 


$ 3,032,393 


$ 2,691,251 


4-Year Comparative Writings in Auto 
Liability of Casualty Co. Groups 


Travelers Group 











F 1944 1943 1942 1941 

Pravelers Ins. Co... ..6..5500.5 $14,391,655 $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 

Travelers Indemnity .......... 1,485,019 1,264,481 1,558,459 1,730,734 
WRN 26 Eds si enwes webs $15,876,674 $13,709,137 $18,055,217 $18,340,194 

: Royal-Liverpool Group 

Globe Indemnity .............. $ 5,299,662 $ 4,920,801 $ 5,857,257 $ 5,907,633 

Royal Indemnity .............. 3,599,067 3,100,484 ,220, 4,468,566 

Eagle Indemnity .............. 1,574,267 1,297,106 1,749,417 1,660,879 
ee es $10,472,996 $ 9,318,391 $11,827,512 $12,037,078 

Aetna Life Group 

Aetna Casualty & Surety...... $ 9,314,909 $ 8,119,776 $10,274,477 $11,078,551 

Pb TRE Ss oso Sock eae os 28 18 296 75 
NC oo). cits eae $ 9,314,937 $ 8,119,794 $10,274,773 $11,078,626 











1944 1943 1942 1941 
Employers’ Group 
Employers’ Liability .......... $ 6,002,105 $5,610,244 $6,779,529 §$ Hod 
American Employers ......... 797,099 2,363,730 2,936,514 3,068,439 
ce a OR ea $ 8,799,204 $ 7,973,974 $ 9,716,043 $10,539,668 
Continental Casualty Group 
Continental Casualty .......... $ 7,011,087 $ 5,371,971 $ 5,432,900 $ 5,998,617 
National Casuatty” 2... 0002 cecces 344,652 319,535 91,603 460,650) 
Total wctics patentee ee $ 7,355,739 $ 5,691,506 $ 5,824,503 $ 6,459,267 
Loyalty Group 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ $ 3,275,032 $ 2,885,123 $ 3,781,192 $ 3,885,337 
Commercial Casualty .......... 668,265 2,434,513 3,125,375 3,312,493 
Cn ae tue ea Ae $ 5,943,297 $ 5,319,636 $ 6,906,567 $ 7,197,830 


New Amsterdam Group 








New Amsterdam Casualty...... $ 3,261,590 $ 2,816,647 $ 3,447,795 $ 3,467,629 
United States Casualty ....... 1,825,917 1,551,075 1,973,538 1,723,235 
ARS Ree Se $ 5,087,507 $ 4,367,722 $ 5,421,333 $ 5,190,864 


Preferred Accident Group 
































Preferred Accident .....s.««- $ 2,854,688 $ 2,577,874 $4,140,140 $ 3,898,711 
Protective Indemnity .......... 617,612 546,397 678,192 555,787 
Ota s fSiare aisle bate $ 3,472,300 $ 3,034,271 $ 4,818,332 $ 4,454,498 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... $ 2,044,634 $ 1,686,203 $ 1,898,137 $ 1,827,939 
Western National Indeminity... 616,261 516,315 583,437 633,517 
Mbtad S s.ccarsae seston nents $ 2,660,895 $ 2,202,518 $ 2,481,574 $ 2,461,456 
Phoenix of London Group 
London Guarantee & Accident. $ 1,426,881 $ 1,248,399 $ 1,494,002 $ 1,617,618 
Phoenix Indemnity ........... 1,149,873 927,292 1,138,620 1,177,349 
Jive) Pare eee st txt $ 2,576,754 $2,175,691 $2,632,622 $ 2,794,967 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. $ 1,453,895 $ 1,240,847 $ 1,704,387 $ 1,742,302 
Goliwnbia Casualty <..... ii5.% 838,343 702,728 980,439 985,255 
PHBE Aer acleraddttan $ 2,292,238 $ 1,943,575 $ 2,684,826 $ 2,727,557 
American Surety Group ‘ 
Amencan Surety. <6... casciccsn $ 1,314,136 $ 1,129,312 $ 1,369,747 $ 1,238,947 
New York Casualty............ 832,182 684,576 878,025 784,504 
EON) sbi nto eA. eats $ 2,146,318  $ 1,813,888 $ 2,247,772 $ 2,023,451 





MICHIGAN BILL IN NEW FORM 





Original Comparative Negligence Bill 
Emerges as Imputed Negligence 
Bill; Maneuver Unexplained 


By some unexplained maneuver, the 
Bauer House Bill (House 243), which 
originally was introduced as a measure 
to substitute the theory of comparative 
negligence for the present defense of 
contributory negligence in accident dam- 
age cases, has become an imputed negli- 
gence bill in its latest form. 

The measure was reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee a week ago 
in its original form, considerably to the 
surprise of casualty insurance men who 
said they had been assured it would be 
quietly killed in committee, but it shortly 
was recalled by the committee and when 
it reappeared it had taken on wholly 
different characteristics. It is said the 
bill, from which all comparative negli- 
gence provisions have been stricken, 
now represents an effort to force action 
on the imputed negligence issue despite 
the fact that another bill on the sub- 
ject was pigconholed in a Senate com- 
mittee. The amended bill’s main provi- 
sion now reads: 

“In all actions against others than 
the driver of the vehicle in which a 
guest is the passenger brought to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries or 
wrongful death by a person who, at the 
time of sustaining such personal in- 
juries or fatal injuries, was riding as 
a guest passenger in any vehicle, it 
shall not be a defense that the operator 
or driver of such vehicle in which said 
person was a guest passenger, being 
carried or being transported, was negli- 
gent in the operation or driving there- 
"2 td 

A provision is added that the act 
would not apply to cases in which there 
was a close family relationship or mas- 
ter-servant relationship between the 
passenger and driver. 


N. J. MOTOR ACCIDENTS UP 





Commissioner Magee Predicts State 
Will Benefit by Operation of 
Compulsory Inspection 

Because of its retention of compulsory 
motor vehicle inspection during the war 
years, New Jersey will be better able 
than other states to weather the threat- 
ened postwar increase in traffic acci- 
dents, New Jersey Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Magee predicted 
in his annual report to Governor Edge 
and the state legislature. 

Mr. Magee pointed out that 
leading safety groups forsee an ava- 
lanche of accidents with the return to 
peacetime driving because of the deteri- 
oration of motor vehicles on account of 
parts shortage and lack of mechanics. 

“Motor vehicles may have reached an 
advanced stage of deterioration in other 
states,” he declared, “but New Jersey 
motorists are now collecting dividends in 
the form of longer car life, all because 
of inspections. Poor brakes, ‘faulty steer- 
ing mechanism and improper lighting 
equipment have not been permitted to 
get beyond the inspection lane in New 
Jersey. As a result, New Jersey cars 
have not only been safer cars than else- 
where but they face the postwar period 
better able to withstand the strain o! 
peacetime travel.” 

_ Mr. Magee reported a 9.6% increase 
in motor vehicle accidents in 1944 over 
1943, but a 10.7% reduction in fatalities 
to a new low of 609. Despite the in- 
crease in accidents the 24,120 recorded 
last year was still 50.5% below the 194! 
level and fatalities were 37% lower. 
Pedestrian deaths numbered 346 last 
year and still presented a major prob- 
lem for the traffic enforcement officials, 
wtche said. 
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N. Y. State Auto Writings of 
Dropped 7.7% in 1944; Loss 


automobile 


The 1944 production of 


casualty lines of stock casualty com- 


panies in New York State showed a 
further decline despite the fact that the 
countrywide writings of these companies 
produced an over-all premium increase 
on a net written basis. A total estimated 
volume of $42,263,542 in auto liability, 
auto P.D. and collision lines'was shown 


for the year on a premiums earned basis, 
based on figures obtained from the New 
York Insurance Department, which indi- 
cates a drop of 7.7% compared with 
$45,750,978 on an earned basis in 1943. 

Combined losses incurred for auto 
casualty lines in New York State last 
year, estimated at $22,330,028, compared 
with $18,813,529 the previous year. The 
1944 loss ratio is figured at 52.8% com- 
pared with 41.1% in 1943. 

With New York rates for automobile 


Auto Liability Results 


1944 1943 1942 1941 

Travelers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... $ 2,621,548 $ 2,600,128 $ 3,545,152 $ 1,681,088 

mosses iteirred ...6%..6:.- 1,266,357 1,277,232 1,258,173 618,222 
Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,017,935 2,374,575 2,881,524 2,368,417 

Losses Incurred .......... 1,106,029 653,103 1,130,747 947,457 
General Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,763,833 2,371,400 2,853,476 2,573,331 

Losses Incutred ..... 6... 621,372 776,269 1,105,339 875,478 
Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned.......... 1,534,353 1,441,719 2,164,995 1,604,203 

Losses Incutred .....s6.65. 704,334 523,485 922,055 789,616 
American Motorists 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,224,061 1,284,359 1,745,146 1,109,566 

Losses Yneuirced ......is.<.. 464,803 437,776 836,945 589,764 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,185,540 1,266,162 1,471,854 1,331,081 

Losses ‘Incurred «2.000500: 678,966 673,252 21,809 652,943 
U.S. F. & G. 

Premiums Earned ........ 1,139,061 985,093 1,666,496 1,044,880 

Lossed Incurred .....%.... 689,700 608,495 891,737 30,751 
Zurich 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,100,704 1,121,679 1,129,756 972,961 

Losses Incurred ......%2... 786,000 604,566 348,365 436,765 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,078,261 1,056,446 1,579,780 1,171,683 

TEOSSES) INICUTFEM «oe ccin5s 00's 594,838 470,052 668,954 439,724 
Allstate Ins. Co . 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,073,809 1,008,750 1,533,920 569,795 

Losses Incurred ......:.:.- 434,354 335,607 491,221 198,494 
Travelers Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 20,073 1,047,742 1,782,738 2,110,390 

bosses, iiturred: 6 c.o02.026. 429,502 368,696 1,092,618 1,004,898 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 807,513 889,429 1,146,793 1,055,041 

Losses Incurred: ........... 425,761 360,238 415,929 473,425 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned ......... 791,165 826,217 1,070.593 907.987 

Lossés Incurred .«...ises0s 590,318 443,655 629,004 536,760 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 777,170 800,909 807,670 619,789 

Posses inetrred ...c+6.> ess 414,725 339,415 340,770 251,743 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 745,765 849,874 1,066,806 832,986 

Losses Incurred ........... 381,411 404,735 488,382 441,977 
Indemnity of N. A 

Premiums Earned ......... 732,674 739,558 839,263 669,150 

Losses Incurred ........... 425,160 235,393 268,641 280,567 
Glens Falls Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 660,524 805,839 869,788 681,590 

Begses: ICUS sock ces cs 378,018 317,562 426,855 196,686 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned ......... 636,613 722,402 757,360 653,571 

Losses Incurred .........-- 339,710 341,685 357,632 280,766 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 587,906 630,913 703,511 565,350 

Losses Incurred ..........- 420,158 308,863 378,424 216,263 
Employers’ Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 572,602 551,778 697,892 560,475 

Losses Incwered ....... 0035" _ 278,966 246,694 340,231 221,337 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 561,518 697,014 1,309,650 979,286 

Losses Incurred ..........- 273,176 188,199 415,381 445,607 
Great American Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 540,297 670,350 869,099 565,821 

Losses Incurred ........... 276,317 239,471 433,480 156,147 


insurance still regarded as the highest 
in the nation, the production of busi- 
ness in 1944 for auto liability—largest 
line in this field—reached a total of 
$31,653,492 on an earned basis compared 
with $35,049,550 in 1943. Automobile 
property damage results on the same 
basis were $10,399,836 compared with 
$10,513,806. Automobile collision, which 
has produced an increasingly higher loss 
ratio in recent years, accounted for 
$210,214 of the total. Incurred losses in 


Stock Cos. 
Ratio 52.8% 


these lines were respectively $17,080,462, 
$5,107,075 and $142,491. 

The following cofpany tabulations 
give an interesting four-year comparison 
of results in this state on a premiums 
earned to losses incurred basis. The 
six leading writers of auto liability in 


New York in the order of their 1944 
standing are Travelers Indemnity, Aetna 
C. & S., General Accident, Hartford 


Accident, American Motorists and Globe 
Indemnity. 


1944 1943 1942 1941 

Continental Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 521,138 497,539 741,856 684,133 

Losses Incurred ........... 285,240 190,961 168,218 307,619 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 508,319 612,203 634,476 506,775 

Losses Incurred ........... 247,617 312,198 115,264 220,588 
Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 492,936 559,640 710,990 585,207 

Losses Incurred ........... 245,903 234,706 429,181 370,459 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 483,098 459,411 692,002 477,998 

Losses Incutred ........... 215,345 228,019 447,661 242,872 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 476,779 786,048 985,988 752,952 

Losses Incurred .........:. 368,209 216,175 559,013 281,291 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 466,060 542,135 561,179 429 290 

Losses Incurred ........... 312,822 161,397 407,528 186,445 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 410,877 379,457 619,508 431,439 

Losses Incurred ..........- 215,493 178,911 213,803 171,271 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 405,856 467,299 476,937 340,643 

Losses Incurred ........... 207,243 223,855 276,431 142,312 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 405,318 434,720 470,786 388,786 

Losses Incurred ........... 277,657 294,886 274,655 168,528 
Gen’! Transp. C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 401,879 194,894 50,375 2,249 

Losses Incurred ........... 183,146 76,042 19,595 —505 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 351,769 409,438 447,539 366,816 

Losses Incurred ........... 314,313 216,148 265,444 152,771 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 325,050 396,512 457,857 390,151 

Losses Incurred ........... 130,404 139,673 194,382 206,112 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 293,583 309,544 243,278 153,028 

Losses Incurred ........... 215,828 50,326 127,125 103,337 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 287,643 268,710 459,105 264,303 

Losses Incurred ..<....<«. 217,752 131,626 203,893 155,843 
American Auto 

Premiums Earned ......... 264,418 245,104 305,059 278,449 

Losses Incurred ........... 174,221 93,510 99,249 85,562 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 233,460 261,609 330,683 207,814 

Losses Incurred ........... 132,070 90,242 219,147 117,645 
Citizens Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 228,729 208,991 352,685 46,923 

Losses Incurred ........... 82,996 103,828 173,238 16,095 
London G. & A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 213,363 244,483 286,780 159,137 

Losses Incurred ........... 118,445 103,224 164,812 84,340 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 205,383 231,526 293,824 179,803 

Losses Incurred ........... 102,670 127,503 194,026 93,852 
American Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 192,762 209,608 203,226 119,300 

Losses Incutsed ........... 117,499 121,446 113,251 73,905 
Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Earned ........: 164,406 198,156 225,143 173,443 

Losses Incurred ........... 78,339 92,026 : 90,476 74,715 
Phoenix Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 163,068 198,164 222,439 153,618 

Losses Incurred ........... 64,408 122,533 127,182 65,305 
Hardware Ind. of Minn. 

Premiums Earned ......... 135,265 118,998 136,731 65,956 

Losses Incurred ........-<. 68,634 12,476 68,988 27,761 
National Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 129,494 113,497 184,749 47,003 

Losses Incurred .........+. 115,109 54,587 50,368 14,040 
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U. S. Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .......4.+. 
General Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurfed .....<..... 
Excess Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ......0000. 
Accident & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Central Surety & Ins. siti 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred 
Peerless Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Leases Incwrred ......5..... 
New England Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Yorkshire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred 
American Guarantee & ! Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
American Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Car & General 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred ieteews a ace 
Protective Indemnity 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Norwich Union Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Western National 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Pennsylvania Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Connecticut Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Associated Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Arex Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .......060% 
National Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
New Jersey Manufacturers 

Premiums [Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Aetna Life 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred Tererrrery 
Universal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred oe veneen es 
Merchants Indemnity 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred ........... 


European General 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 
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1944 


128,390 
68,279 


95,063 
71,283 


91,941 
198,261 


86,890 
69,971 


85,342 
95,404 


78,998 
98,331 


71,207 
69,908 


67,091 
20,432 


65,957 
45,504 


63,907 
70,213 


59,211 
36,994 


58,542 
9,028 


57,074 
42,355 


50,878 
—373 


34,713 
12,589 


33,461 
569 


20,869 
2,881 


15,724 
10,697 


5,958 
759 


256 


. 749 


1943 


154,801 
—12,495 


66,118 
15,154 


93,070 
136,931 


83,020 
36,279 


99,613 
86,518 


119,011 
127,617 


80,113 
45,659 


79,568 
40,911 


61,786 
59,684 
52,585 
29,305 


129,830 
104,313 


56,001 
45,673 


62,064 
27,346 


59,719 
37,390 


35,012 
17,694 


4,200 
671 


26,491 
21,586 


6,254 
—2,125 


12 
—1,280 


13,439 
6,998 


35,582 
10,455 


645,439 
296,786 


1942 


182,510 
92,484 


42,008 
24,943 


54,950 
158,160 


84,680 
87,810 


97,132 
56,040 


112,825 
11,539 


86,728 
31,679 


158,407 
122,961 


80,658 
22,462 


37,729 
29,193 


234,398 
114,379 


172,591 
109,220 


69,454 
25,400 


73,415 
45,912 


33,903 
20,722 


34,916 
23,601 


6,074 
1,589 


21 
—8,984 


14,097 
3,837 


55,243 
17,626 


852,874 
490,430 


567,446 
299,479 








1941 


281,712 
100,866 


11,618 
2,432 


130,685 
134,219 


61,419 
10,731 


67,898 
27,050 


65,051 
80,046 


52,630 
23,010 


50,967 
66,385 


62,614 
24,624 


1,480 
238,047 
—17,603 


113,070 
74,148 


45,135 
11,558 


43,396 
17,123 


31,241 
3,891 


12,322 
695 
4,825 
5,001 


419 
—10,291 


10,795 
6,032 


51,744 
28,779 


445,496 
279,664 


531,061 
164,678 


Auto Property Damage Results 


Travelers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
General Accident 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred ...,....... 
Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses [ncurred .... 6.642%. 
American Motorists 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 


ul. 6. && G. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Intnrred .......0... 


1944 


$1,109,607 
542,748 


672,247 
303,229 


579,791 
241,682 


515,008 
241,596 


1943 


$1,061,466 
424,003 


742,102 
191,254 


703,843 
209,290 


458,541 
189,100 


425,664 
118,213 


324,801 
133,517 


1942 


$1,396,517 
547,197 


779,040 
326,512 


751,142 
283,018 


592,114 . 


225,926 


468,574 
201,152 


425,667 
184,983 


1941 


$1,017,067 
401,742 


596,039 
265,447 


623,645 
303,914 


428,054 
206,589 


287,013 
140,765 


265,441 
149,081 





Zurich 

Premiums Earned ......... 

LOSses: MICUITEd <o..660550 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Allstate Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Dopeses: TNCBGEEd | os. 6656s 0 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Micerréd «40.40.05 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned’ .-.......: 

Losses: Incurred. ....... . 00. 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Bosses incurred: ..66.6630:66% 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred. ..).....3. 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned © ..6....6 

Losses PACHETER «6.665545; 
Glens Falls Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred. ....... 6. 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned: ..:,.:5.<- 

Losses Incurfed. ....%......4... 
Employers’ Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ...:....... 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred. ....5 +... 
Great American Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......:... 

PCOSSES AMCUTUOR sos ceccucees 


Continental Casualty 
Premiums ‘Earned «.......... 
Losses: Inctrred ..... 050.5. 
Century Indemnity 
Prémiums Earned ......... 
losses Inctitred .....0.<6.- 


Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

HOsses INCUrred é.6..3 se. 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums “Eatied ......:. 5+ 

Bosses Incurred ...5..0.:. 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 

esses MHCUTEd on isis cae 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

HOsses MMCUrred oc css oc mens 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

LOSSES INGUETEd 6.0.00 000050 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses IMGUrted .64s.6csc% 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses WiCurred 5.356 ks 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Bosses Incurred: .......000+ 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses IMcurred |. +... ns 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred  ...6654%00% 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ..:..5..4%.. 
Gen’l Transp. C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Tyeeses Wicureed |... cs: 
American Auto 

Premiums Earned ....... a 

E.QSSEG TACUERE.o 6 vockuics os 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses’ Inieurred «os <<< wiv 
London G. & A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Isosses> Incurred ....:.62.02i 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

isdsses Incurred ........6%% 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Hathed ...... 6... 

POSSOS UNCUITER wiauccases-'c 


1944 


* 361,657 


245,903 


355,642 
154,241 


331,446 
128,771 


314,862 
170,036 


305,953 
181,446 


279,888 
131,654 


259,062 
145,309 


256,393 
122,857 


226,697 
96,122 


221,265 
99,593 


210,098 
93,673 


202,671 
95,116 


189,515 
96,140 


187,206 
86,451 


181,388 
83,112 


170,908 
104,477 


168,511 
86,382 


166,610 
122,244 


165,396 
70,565 


157,616 
98,737 


138,699 
70,266 


135,073 
57,328 


111,599 
80,760 


109,757 
66,387 


107,151 
57,265 


105,239 
64,321 


97,793 
49,557 


93,960 
21,247 


86,919 
47,667 


77,721 
34,014 


73,717 
46,930 


73,574 
40,441 


69,919 
38,240 


1943 


347,540 
165,555 


335,888 
121,366 


308,301 
94,000 


333,713 
130,300 


225,075 
167,525 


278,166 
95,478 


257,019 
110,824 


271,588 
103,020 


252,154 
80,588 


209,206 
73,229 


220,067 
87,436 


158,790 
52,601 


211,748 
66,974 


210,778 
69,051 


167,365 
66,092 


186,156 
72,963 


171,979 
58,592 


238,627 
70,938 


152,700 
53,565 
167,691 
61,154 


124,410 
47,557 


146,870 
50,262 


126,398 
48,559 


112,182 
61,420 


120,350 
48,878 


102,696 
41,391 


89,385 
28,073 


59,734 
10,806 


79,676 
25,448 


87,044 
31,630 


75,015 
20,660 


80,414 
30,956 


72,760 
20,953 








1942 


286,295 
155,072 


425,750 
158,641 


418,520 
142,303 


358,913 
137,912 


199,764 
126,520 


301,713 
114,392 


283,820 
138,930 


295,022 
149,367 


247,247 
105,700 


204,690 
94,043 


208,583 
104,229 


184,586 
74,397 


350,553 
94,054 


244,264 
85,741 


207,041 
72,764 


172,183 
80,328 


195,302 
96,173 


265,962 
197,472 


200,002 
80,310 


156,511 
91,686 


169,734 
76,195 


138,546 
70,247 


126,868 
61,630 


109,963 
53,818 


124,110 
56,494 


70,267 
44,005 


126,714 
69,349 


13,787 
2,267 


81,664 
31,006 


95,935 
41,850 


74,686 
40,855 


83,833 
49,667 


77,631 
36,500 





1941 


233,205 
137,634 


302,057 
151,814 


143,573 
62,022 


297,170 
158,887 


138,242 
75,740 


250,071 
160,284 


230,718 
138,546 


218,586 
119,010 


181,792 
80,963 


166,225 
67,298 


. 162,069 


75,803 


142,032 
63,030 


262,913 
135,334 


152,865 
92,484 


176,757 
90,529 


126,874 
70,417 


145,750 
107,542 


184,280 
48,185 


134,293 
57,991 


110,575 
65,463 


116,632 
62,068 


93,626 
45,099 


95,106 
54,332 


87,675 
46,344 


98,131 
60,751 


42,588 
26,568 


71,060 
36,734 


657 
234 


67,960 
29,93 


60,019 
38,025 


53,719 
32,523 


70,505 
36,201 


46,221 
25,813 
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Citizens Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
mosses fictrfed ......cs06 


Columbia Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses [UCUSTCE. 22...caie eines 


Phoenix Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses iWictfred 2... 0..0065 


Hardware Ind. of Minn. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ....0..5... 


National Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .........+. 


U. S. Guarantee 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......+-- 


General Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


American Fidelity & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
PLOSSGS WCUETER 5. occ gcic oss 


Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Accident & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses’ Inctitréd | .....50635 


St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred... 2.0.60 


New England Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
bosses MNncuered. .... o.00 000 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
EGGKGS “UNCUSEESE. ...¢, «:e:sin5:¢0:2,08 
American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Inctirved  .<..0.06 0c 


Car & General 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Bosses. Incurred. ..nc.s:co00s-2 


Protective Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
EOSS6S INCUEIER G.o00e 505,03 


Norwich Union Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses, Incurred ..o¢.o0s0005+ 


Western National 


Premiums Earned ......... 
EGSGeS IMCHETEE.. <4.6cc 00600 


Pennsylvania Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses, Inctsrred «20100000 


Connecticut Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Bosses’ Inetrred ...cccncs es 


Associated Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .........+- 


Universal Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Eames TREUPTER 200 6c0s ence 


Excess Ins. Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .........+. 


American Reinsurance 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses INCHITER .:..cccscce 


Arex Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Lossés “incurred ....55..... 


Peerless Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred’ ..:....:-.. 


New Jersey Manufacturers 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ......ceee 


National Surety 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..........+ 


European General 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Sun Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......<2+ 


Auto 


Hartford Accident 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..........+. 

Zurich 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Collision Results 


General Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


American Motorists 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......::.. 


Globe Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred. .....-.ces- 


U. S. F. & G. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..«........ 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Preferred Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred -....:..62- 


Columbia Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .........:. 


Fidelity & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Standard Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Lossed Incurred ........... 


Royal Indemnity 


Premiums Earned «......... 
Eosses. IN€asred <.....cecsse 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........-.. 


Indemnity of N. A. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Glens Falls Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Bosses ‘feuried <i 05.7... 2. 


Employers’ Liability 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


American Surety 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Eagle Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .... 6.6... 


London G. & A. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Century Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Continental Casualty 


Premiums -Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Maryland Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Bankers Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losees Incurred. «0.66... 


U. S. Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Manufacturers Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


New Amsterdam 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Incurred. ;« ...ii00 56 


American Employers 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Incurred): ...<.:.... 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Great American Ind. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Standard Surety & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred’ .......... 


Metropolitan Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Incurred .:.....:.. 


Phoenix Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


New York Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Commercial Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..:........ 


Accident & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......200- 


Protective Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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12,808 
5,327 


11,370 
2,865 


9,990 
2,871 


9,834 
9,209 


8,540 
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8,235 
5,670 


7,867 
3,296 


7,439 
2,766 
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2,443 


5,532 
4,285 


5,032 
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8,680 
1,416 


5,466 
2,019 
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8,709 


13,554 
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11,144 
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13,948 
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1,450 
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Stock and Non-Stock Men Speak 
In Ottawa at Inquiry on Taxation 


Public Hearings of Royal Commission on Co-Operatives 


Relative to Income and Excess Profits 
Tax Laws of Canada 


Ottawa, Canada, April 23. 

The Royal Commission on Co-Opera- 
tives held public hearings in Ottawa 
last week—Monday through Saturday— 
when representatives of stock and non- 
stock insurance companies, other than 
life, from United States and Canada 
submitted briefs and gave oral te stimony 
about the taxation of insurance organi- 
zations. 


Commission Appointed Last Fall 


The commission was appointed last 
November by the federal government 
with instructions to inquire into the 


present position of co- -operatives in 
general, particularly the big wheat pools 
and commodity co-operatives, under the 
income and excess profits tax laws of 
Canada where they are today largely 
exempt. Non-stock insurance organiza- 
tions are also deemed to be within the 
scope of the investigation. They pay 
no income or excess profits taxes in 
Canada. 

The chairman of the commission is 
the Hon. Mr. Justice E. M. W. Mc- 
Dougall of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Montreal, P. Q., and there are four 
other Commissioners. The commission 
has already held hearings in the prin- 
cipal cities from Vancouver, B. C., to 
Halifax, N. S., and its proceedings are 
being watched. with the keenest interest 
by the people of Canada. Inasmuch as 
the commission is non-political in char- 
acter its recommendations will probably 
be approved and_ passed into law at the 
next session of Parliament thereby set- 
tling the basis of the taxation of non- 
life insurance organizations in Canada 
for the next twenty-five years or more. 
Repercussions may also develop in the 
United States. 

For several years representatives of 
the stock insurance companies in Canada 
(other than life) have complained bit- 
terly that their growing competitors, the 
non-stock carriers, were unfairly ex- 
empted from and paid no taxes under 
the income and excess profits tax laws. 
Their strong and insistent complaints to 
the federal government led to a widen- 
ing of the scope of the inquiry originally 
planned for this Royal Commission to 
include co-operative (non-stock) insur- 
ance organizations. 

At the hearings in Ottawa last week 
the stock carriers were represented by 
\ime Geoffrion, K.C., and J. A. Mann, 
kK. C. of the Montreal bar and Leslie A. 
Ham (also a member of the Manitoba 
bar) who is Quebec manager for the 
Canadian Underwriters’ Association. 

The non-stock carriers appeared in six 
different groups. Thirteen member com- 
panies of the American Mutual Alliance 


carry on business in Canada and the 
Alliance was represented by Senator 
Salter A. Hayden, K.C. of the Toronto 


bar and by A. V. Gruhn, Chicago, gen- 
eral manager of the Alliance. The New 
England Factory Mutual Fire insurance 
companies, who have done a large busi- 
ness in Canada for many years were 
represented by V. Evan Gray, K.C., for- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance for 
Ontario and a member of the Toronto 
bar, and Hovey T. Freeman, president, 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Providence, R. I. Reciprocal ex- 


changes were represented by the Ameri- 
can Reciprocal Association and _ its 
Canadian counsel, Gershom W. Mason, 
K.C., of the Toronto bar. V. W. Ger- 
rish, Toronto, Canadian vice president, 
of Ernest W. Brown, Inc., of New York, 
appeared with Mr. Mason. A group of 
Ontario mutual companies was _ repre- 
sented by Norman S. Robertson of the 
Toronto bar. A group of Quebec mutual 
companies also appeared by counsel. The 
Farm Mutual companies (about 60) in 
Ontario also appeared through the sec- 
retary of their association. 
Non-Stock Attitude 

The non-stock carriers were heard first. 
In their several briefs supported by oral 
testimony they claimed that inasmuch as 
they had no shareholders they enjoyed 
no taxable income, and, therefore, were 
entitled to the exemption they enjoyed 
from income and excess profits taxes; 
further, that they were already unfairly 
and excessively taxed in that they paid 
higher rates of premium tax to the fed- 
eral government than did the stock 
companies, They argued that the basic 
tax on all insurance companies should 
always be a premium tax based on the 
” premiums and levied at the same 
rate on stock and non-stock carriers 
alike; and it was only fitting and proper 
that stock carriers should, in addition, 
pay income and excess profits taxes on 


any taxable “profit” they earned for 
their shareholders. 
Stock Company Argument 
The stock carriers argued that, quite 


apart from the premium tax which is 
collected under a different statute, the 
exemptions from taxation under the in- 
come and excess profits tax laws pres- 
ently enjoyed by the non-stock carriers 
should be eliminated and that such car- 
riers should pay such income and ex- 
cess profits taxes on the same basis as 
do the stock carriers. Naturally they 
drew heavily on the action taken by the 
U. S. Congress in 1942 in supporting 
their argument. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Freeman, and on 
Wednesday, Mr. Gruhn, were examined 


at legnth by their own counsel, by the 
counsel for the commission, and by the 
opposing counsel; i.e., counsel for the 


stock companies. Mr. Ham was similarly 
examined at length on Friday. 

The hearings concluded Saturday 
morning on the understanding that 
counsel would submit written argument 
and that the commission might fix a 
day, or days, a month hence to hear the 
argument. The commission is now pro- 
ceeding to hear the most important 
series of briefs presented to it, viz., the 
opposing briefs of the proprietary grain 
companies and the co-operative wheat 
pools whose differences are primarily 
responsible for the whole enquiry. 





TUCHBREITER IS CHAIRMAN 

Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois 
has appointed Roy Tuchbreiter, presi- 
dent of Continental Casualty Co. and 
Continental Assurance Co., as chairman 
of the board of trustees of the state em- 
ployes’ retirement system, succeeding 
the late Herman A. Behrens, who was 
board chairman of Continental Casualty 
and president of Continental Assurance 
up to the time of his death, March 13. 


Pritchard Executive 
V. P. of Two Companies 


GENERAL RE. AND NORTH STAR 


President Boles also Board Chairman of 
Both; Wang Resigns; Four New 
Officers of North Star 





Charles H. Pritchard, who has been 


vice president of General Reinsurance 
Corp. and the North Star Reinsurance 
Corp., 


its fire mate for some years past, 





CHARLES H. PRITCHARD 


has been elected by the boards of di- 
rectors of both companies to the newly- 
created post of executive vice president. 
At the same time Edgar H. Boles, presi- 
dent of both companies, was elected by 
each to the new position of chairman of 
the board. He continues as president 
of the General Reinsurance and North 
Star. 

In addition to these changes, A. R. 
William Wang has resigned as_ vice 
president and secretary of the North 
Star to enter private practice as a rein- 
surance consultant and advisor. 

Newly-elected officers of this company 
include W. W. Greene, a vice president 
of General Reinsurance, as vice presi- 
dent; George H. Baird, an assistant sec- 
retary of General Reinsurance, also a 
vice president; Howard G. Crane, treas- 

(Continued on Page 47) 





Murphy Legion Adviser at 


San Francisco Conference 


General Counsel Ray Murphy of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, who is past national com- 
mander of the American Legion and 
chairman of the foreign affairs sub- 
committee of the legion’s Commission 
on Post-War America, has been ap- 
pointed by National Commander Edward 
N. Scheiberling, national commander of 
the legion, as one of his advisers at the 
San Francisco conference. Mr. Murphy 
will leave for San Francisco immediately 
following the annual meeting of the 
executives’ association May 8, and will 
then remain throughout the conference, 
the duration of which is indefinite. 

Cormmander Scheiberling made the 
announcement of Mr. Murphy’s ap- 
pa gg April 23 when he was in New 

York en route to the conference. At the 
same time, he announced the appoint- 
ment of two other advisers: Mrs. Charles 
B. Gilbert, president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, and Private Herman 
Pheffer, legless veteran of the Italian 
campaign who was wounded at Anzio 
Beach and at Leghorn, who will be 
discharged from the Army in a few 
days and will then proceed to San Fran- 
cisco. The announcement said that the 
fact that Private Pheffer is of Russian 
birth indicates the legion’s desire for 
harmony with Russia. 











Tells War Department 
Compensation Policy 





Procedure on Death or Injury to Soldier 
Employed Privately While on 
Furlough From Army 





Milton Acker, manager of the com- 
pensation and liability division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, has forwarded to the com- 
pensation and liability superintendents 
of member companies a letter setting 
forth the policy of the War Department 
in regard to claims on behalf of the 
Government because of injury to or 
death of soldiers engaged in private 
employment while on furlough. 

The letter is from Colonel Ralph G. 
Boyd, chief of claims division, office of 
the Judge Advocate General in Wash- 


ington, D. C., to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. Mr. Acker says the 


matter came up for consideration re- 
cently in connection with military per- 
sonnel at Camp Beale, Calif., and says 
the information is that this will be the 
general policy of the War Department. 
Following is the letter: 

Encourages Furlough Employment 

“1, The War Department has adopted 
the policy of encouraging the employ- 
ment of enlisted men while on furlough 
or pass in specified occupations of bene- 
fit to the war effort. In some instances, 
furloughs are granted for periods as long 
as ninety days. For such purpose the 
soldiers are not transferred to the en- 
listed reserve, but continue in an active 
duty status. Throughout the period of 
employment they draw army pay, their 
allotments are continued to their de- 
pendents and they have the right to 
hospitalization, disability benefits, burial 
expenses and death gratuities as to in- 
jury, sickness or death occurring during 
such periods of employment as in line 
of duty. Under existing instructions for 
commanders furnishing personnel on 
furlough to industrial establishments, 
during the period of such private em- 
ployment the enlisted men receive both 
pay and allowances and also such wages 
as they may be paid by private em- 
ployers. 

“2. In view of the fact that negli- 
gence or fault on the part of the em- 
ployer is generally immaterial in deter- 
mining the right of the employe to 
workmen’s compensation benefits, it is 
not considered desirable or practical to 
attempt to apply the provisions of 
AR 25-220 to such situations in those 
instances in which military personnel 
sustain injury or death in the course of 
such employment and within the provi- 
sions of the pertinent state workmen's 
compensation act. 

“3. The policy of this office with re- 
spect to claims on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment arising out of such employment 
is stated below and inquiries as to the 
liability of the employer and his insur- 
ance carrier in case of injury or death 


of a soldier employed on furlough should - 


be answered as follows: 
Reimbursement to Government 

“If the employment is within the scope 
of a workmen’s compensation act and 
the case is settled under such act, the 
Government will, without any determina- 
tion of fault on the part of the em- 
ployer, demand reimbursement only for 
such sums as it may have expended for 
medical or hospital expenses (at the rate 
of $5 per day during the fiscal year now 
current, specified in Par. 3b(2) (g), AR 
25-220, as changed by Circular 254, W.D 
1944), or burial expenses, not in excess, 
however, of the amount required to be 
paid by the employer under the provi- 
sions of the pertinent workmen’s com- 
pensation act. The Government. will 
not demand of the employer reimburse- 
ment for pay and allowance of the sol- 
dier while disabled. 

“In the event the employment is of 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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LETTER FROM COLONEL BOYD 
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Reading left to right: Mrs. W. J. Stiteler, Jr.; 





Stiteler Honored at 10th Anniversary Dinner 





Trinity Court Studio 


Col. W. John Stiteler, Jr. (cutting 


the cake); his mother, Mrs. W. J. Stiteler, Sr.; Norman A. Young, payroll audit 
division chief, and Mrs. Young; H. N. Shroyer, vice president of company. 


Colonel W. John Stiteler, Jr., 
Casualty Co., 


president and founder of the Coal Operators 
was honored at a dinner given by the employes commemorating the 


tenth anniversary of the company, April 14 
The dinner, attended by the entire personnel and their guests, including mem- 


bers of Colonel Stiteler’s immediate family, 


William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


was held in the Urban Room of the 


Acknowledging the tribute to his leadership, Colonel Stiteler specifically rec- 
ognized those individuals who had contributed to the company’s progress through- 


out its ten-year history. 
Wilson G. Saul, Jr., 


manager of the company’s Kentucky office in Lexington, 


on behalf of the employes, presented Colonel Stiteler with a sterling silver travel- 


ing case. 


A diversified program featuring 


National 


Broadcasting Company (KDKA) 


artists was unusually well received as evidenced by request for repeated encores. 
At the close of the program, each employe and his guest was presented with 
a favor with appropriate —— by Leo L. Coyle, chief underwriter of the com- 


pany, assisted by Ronald A 


Wentzel, assistant statistician. 


The dinner, a strictly employe affair, was the first time in the history of the 
company that both inside and outside members of the personnel were assembled 


in one room. 


For the first three years after the company was incorporated, it accepted busi- 
ness from coal mining companies only, but early in 1938 its scope of operations 


was broadened to include general compensation lines. 


During the past few years 


its underwriting facilities have been expanded to include general public liability 


and property damage insurance. 


Originally it operated only in Pennsylvania, but now has been entered in ten 


states. In the beginning, 


he company’s home office consisted of two rooms in the 
Kirst National Bank Building of Greensburg, Pa. 


It now is located on the twen- 


uae floor of the Henry W. Oliver Building at Pittsburgh and has services offices 


Philadelphia and at Louisville, Ky. 





Pritchard Promoted 


(Continued from Page 46) 


to same post in 
Emmons was 


urer of the General, 
North Star, and Charles F. 
named secretary. 

This is Mr. Pritchard’s fifteenth anni- 
versary year with the General Reinsur- 
ance having joined the company in 1930 
as assistant secretary. He rose rapidly 
Leing promoted to vice president several 
years later and to the same rank in the 


North Star. 
His insurance career began in 1916 
with Travelers in its home office bur- 


lary department serving under Fred S. 
Garrison, then assistant secretary, and 
now a vice president. 





Mass Held for White’s Son 
And Gerard Tew of Marines 


\ requiem mass was held Tuesday 
noon at the Church of Our Lady of 
Victory, 23 William Street, New York, 
for the repose of the souls of Corporals 
Edward I. White, Jr., and Gerard Tew, 
U. S. Marine Corps, and both sons of 
New York insurance men, 
heir lives at Iwo Jima fighting the Japs. 
lhe church was crowded with insurance 
nen and women as the impressive cere- 
mony took place. Corporal White was 
the son of Edward I. White, president 
of White & Camby, Inc., and Corporal 
lew was the son of Jerome Tew, asso- 


ciated with the Fire Association in New 
York, 


who lost 


Good News for Caziarc 


Louis N. Caziarc of Crane, Friend & 
Caziarc, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
general agents of Fidelity & Casualty, 
who on December 23, received word that 
his son, Robert, a private in 303rd_In- 
fantry, was missing in action, has now 
received official word that Robert has 
been liberated and flown to England 
where he is in a rest camp. The official 
information followed receipt of a letter 
written by Sergeant Richard Clafey of 
Caziarc’s regiment saying that Robert 
had been captured in “The Bulge” en- 
gagement. The letter continued: “Bob 
is alive and was last seen marching 
down the road with other American boys 
who had been captured.” 





HARRY KEARNEY, JR. MISSING 

Sergt. Harry A. Kearney, Jr., 22 years 
old, gunner on a B-24 Liberator attached 
to the Eighth Army Air Force in the 
European theater, whose father is New 
York manager of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, has been missing in action 
over Germany since April 4. This sad 
news was received last Friday by his 
father from the War Department. Young 
Kearney, who left Seton Hall, South 
Orange, N. J., to enlist in the Army 
Air Corps three years ago, has been 
overseas on active duty since last No- 
vember. 





Cc. & S. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Charles H. Burras, secretary, National 
Associatiow of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, announces that a meeting of 
the executive committee will be held at 
the Ambassador East Hotel, Chicago, 
May 7. 


M. A. GESNER’S REPORT 
Tells Insurance Brokers Ass’n of N. Y. 
About Navy Department’s New 
Incentive Price Contract 
M. A. Gesner, vice president, H. W. 
Schaefer Co., reporting at the annual 
meeting, Tuesday, of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York as 
chairman of its casualty-surety commit- 
tee discussed in detail the decision on 
retrospective rating made in April, 1944, 
by Superintendent of [Insurance Dineen; 
the Navy Department’s new incentive 
price contract, and commissions to pro- 
ducers for the broad form money and 
securities policy. On the latter problem 
a hearing has been requested, said Mr. 
Gesner, by the New York State Agents’ 
Association and General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation in an effort to have the commis- 
sion increased from 15% to the stand- 
ard burglary commission of 22%%. The 
National Bureau has promised to con- 
sider carefully the producers’ views on 
this increase but, said Mr. Gesner, “our 
committee is not very hopeful of a 
change.” He recalled that when the M. 
& S. broad form was first announced 
commission to brokers was 10%, and 
“largely as a result of our protests the 

commission was increased to 15%.” 


In discussing the Navy’s incentive 
price contract Mr. Gesner explained that 
it differs from the cost-plus contract in 
that the work is taken at an agreed 
lump-sum price with a stipulation that 
the Navy Department and the contrac- 
tor wil! share in the profits if the ulti- 
mate cost is less than the agreed esti- 
mated cost. To a limited extent the Navy 
will share in the losses, if any. The 
contract will be used only for those con- 
tractors who have been doing similar 
work under a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract. Its chief purpose is to get away 
from cost-plus contracts. 

Mr. Gesner said in his report: 


“Our committee indicated that we would have 
no objection to the extension of this plan, pro- 
vided we could be sure of three things: (1) that 
the scale of advisors’ fees would be restored to 
the original scale of advisors’ fees and based on 
the standard premium rather than on the mini- 
mum premium; (2) that the Navy would ins st 
upon the appointment of an insurance advisor 
on every contract; and (3) that there would be 
no attempt to continue this or similar plans 
beyond the period of the present war emer- 
gency. The Bureau stated that it was not in a 
position to commit the Government on any of 
these points, so a meeting was arranged with 
Lieutenant-Commander Procopio at our offices 
in New York. At this meeting, the Lieutenant- 
Commander agreed that our request for an in- 
crease in advisors’ fees was fair and that the 
Navy Department was willing to approve it. 
He also assured us that every effort would be 
made to have the contractors appoint an_ in- 
surance advisor for each job, and felt there 
was no danger of this plan being used beyond 
the period of the present war contracts. I under- 
stand that the plan is now before the various 
state officials for approval, and will be acted 
upon shortly.” 


O’Neill to Head Milwaukee 


Branch of Royal Indemnity 

E. A. O’Neill, son of Frank J. O’Neill, 
retired president of the Royal Indem- 
nity Co, will be manager of the new 
office to be opened by that company at 
Milwaukee. Associated with him will be 
Mrs. Hilda Rogers, who has resigned as 
an underwriter in the Dick & Reuter- 
man Co. agency at Milwaukee to join 
the Royal Indemnity. Mrs. Rogers is 
president of the Insurance a of 
Milwaukee and for three years has been 
secretary of the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. O'Neill has been connected with 
the agency department of the company 
at the home office in New York for sev- 
eral years. The new branch at Milwau- 
kee will be opened next month, with 
headquarters at 735 North Water Street. 








APPEAL LOST IN IDAHO CASE 
Declaring that the Idaho counter- 
signature law is repugnant to the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution 
and an unconstitutional restriction on 
interstate commerce, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit has dismissed the appeal from 
the District Court in the famous Idaho 
countersignature case, Ware vs. Travel- 
ers, won in the lower court by the 
Travelers. 


H. K. Philips Rejoins 
C. & S. Executives 


HEADS INFORMATION DIVISION 


Hardy Burt Caintiaten as Editor of 
Journal and Ralph Reed Wolfe 
as Assistant Editor 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, announces the establishment 
of the division of information and pub- 
lications, and the appointment of Harold 
K. Philips, a former head of the pub- 
licity department, as its director, effec- 


tive immediately. 
The new division of information and 
publications embraces all of the past 


activities of the publicity department, 
publication of the Casualty and Surety 
Journal, and in addition becomes the 
division through which all publications 
and releases of public information will 
be channeled. The association has thus 
combined within one division responsi- 
hility for the issuance of all of its pub- 
lications, press releases and other ma- 
terial of public interest. 

Hardy Burt will continue as editor 
of the Casualty and Surety Journal and 
also becomes assistant director of the 
division of information and publications. 
Ralph Reed Wolfe also continues in his 
capacity as assistant editor of the 


Cas- 


ualty and Surety Journal and will assist 
in the new functions of the entire 
division. The remainder of the staff of 


the former publicity department and the 
magazine will continue as in the past. 
Philips’ Career 
Philips was publicity 
association from 
January 1, 1943, 


Mr. 
the 
until 


director of 
September, 1938, 
when he resigned 


to become active editor and publisher 
of the High Bridge Gazette, which he 
had purchased a year earlier. Several 


months ago he sold the Gazette to the 
publisher of a large chain of newspapers 
in northwestern New Jersey and shortly 
thereafter was invited to return to the 
association as director of the division 
of information and publications. 

Prior to joining the staff of the asso- 
ciation in 1938, Mr. Philips had a back- 
ground of experience in the fields of 
publicity and journalism. He was na- 
tional publicity director of the American 
Legion for four years and for the six 
years previous thereto was a member 
of the Washington staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, covering among 
other things the White House during 
part of the administration of President 
Coolidge and the full administration of 
President Hoover. Before joining the 
Herald Tribune, he had been a reporter 
en the staffs of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, Associated Press and Balti- 
more Sun. 


Fells War Department 


(Continued from 


46) 


such a nature that no workmen’s com- 
pensation act is applicable or, if appli- 
cable, the soldier has the election to 
waive and waives the provisions of 
workmen’s compensation law and en- 
forces his rights at common law, the 
Government will demand reimbursement 
for hospital, medical and burial expenses 
incurred by it and pay and allowances 
during any period of disability if the 
injury or death were caused by the neg- 
ligence or fault of the employer, as pro- 
vided by AR 25-220. 

“4. The decision not to require the 
repayment of amounts of pay and allow- 
ances to the soldier employed during a 
period of disability is predicated on the 
policy of the War Department to per- 
mit him to receive both his army pay 
and allowances and wages from the pri- 
vate employer. 


“cg 


5. Any arrangement which you may 
work out with the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission of California as to the 
giving of notice to you of injuries and 
other matters will be satisfactory to this 


office.” 
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George (Provident Mutual G, A.) Shoe- 
maker writes us that Sales Resistance is 
the triumph of mind over patter. 

* * * 


John A. (McDaniel & Company) Hickey 
is telling the story about the woman who 
bought a war bond and said: “I’ve been 
saving this money to divorce my husband, 
but I can stand him better than I can 
Hitler.” 

* * * 

We like David W. (Union Mutual Life) 
Donley’s observation: “Prejudice is being 
down on something you are not up to.’ 

me 


Ashby C. (Fidelity & Deposit Co.) Tay- 
lor tells the story of the Negro who re- 
fused to join a cavalry unit. When asked 
for a reason, he simply said: “Well, suh, 
boss, when dat bugle blows retreat, I don’ 
want no hoss a-hangin’ on ter me.” 

x * x 


Patrolman Joseph Pugh has been missing 
from Maiden Lane for quite a few weeks. 
He has been on sick leave and his many 
friends miss him and wish him well. In 
his absence, a young, sleek, dark-haired 
officer is handling the district, and rumor 
has it that when he enters Schrafft’s 
Maiden Lane restaurant to escort the pay- 
roll, the hostesses swoon, In fact, one 


hostess is reported to have tried to get 
into the bag so she could go along, too. 


And speaking a Schrafft’ s, rumor has 
it that a Hollywood talent-and- beauty 
scout has been trying to sign up the 
breakfast cashier who has been nicknamed 
by Seaman 2nd Class George H. Stapel- 
feldt as “Red.” Things are really pop- 
ping on Maiden Lane these days. 


Ed J. one Sisley says a friend 
of his went into a shop and asked, “Is 
this a second-hand store?” The owner 
was amazed. “Can’t you see it’s a second- 
hand store? What do you want?” The 
man replied, “I want a second hand for 
my watch,” 

ies 

During a lull in his editorial work, John 
R. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) Coffee told the 
story of the boy ‘who was asked by his 
teacher: “Willie, can you name a city in 
Alaska?” The kid thought a moment and 
said, “No, m’m.” “Correct,” said the 
teacher, 

. ee 

In 1752, Poor Richard said: “He gives 

twice that gives soon, i.€., he will soon be 


called upon to give again 
—MERVIN L, LANE. 





SHARES OFFERED TO PUBLIC 


New Stock of Aausieas Casualty Put 
on Market Since Stockholders’ 
Rights Have Expired 
Public offering. of the unsubscribed 
portion of 100,000 shares of American 
Casualty Co., Reading, Pa., par value 
capital stock at $12.25 a share was made 
week by an underwriting group 
headed by Huff, Geyer & Hecht, New 
York insurance stock specialists, As an- 
The Eastern Underwriter of 
March 2, the stock was first of- 
fered to stockholders on the basis of 
one share for each three shares of out- 
standing capital stock held. Stockholders 
subscribed to 33,388 shares at $12 a 
share, leaving 66,612 shares now offered 
to the public since the stockholders’ 

rights expired. 

Proceeds from the sale of the stock 
will be used to increase by $1,000,000 
the company’s investment in its wholly 
owned subsidiary, American Aviation & 
General Insurance Co., the remainder 
to be allocated to the capital stock ac- 
count and to surplus. 

When the financing has been com- 
pleted, total authorized capital of 
American Casualty will consist of 400 
(00 shares of capital stock. The company 
transacts casualty and surety business 
in forty-five states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Alaska, and has 4,200 agents. 
The American Aviation & General, its 
fire affiliate, was incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania April 28, 1944. 

Other members of the underwriting 
group offering — rican Casualty shares 


last 


nounced in 
new 


to the public are Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; McDonald & Co.; Cohu 
& Torrey; Loewi & Co; Buckley 


Brothers; Reynolds & Co., and Stein 


Brothers & Boyce. 





DEWEY VETOES O. D. BILL 

Governor Thomas E, Dewey of New 
York has signed a number of workmen’s 
compensation law amendments, but he 
. vetoed a measure to effect certain 

changes in regard to occupational dis- 
eases because it would have repealed 
the section of the compensation law 
which provides that no compensation 
shall be payable if an employe, at the 
time of his employment, wilfully and 
falsely represents in writing that he 
has not previously suffered from the 
disease which is the cause of disability 
or death. “No sufficient reason has ap- 


peared for the repeal of that provision,” 
the 
bill, 


Governor said, in disapproving the 





Brown Cited for Service 


With Infantry on Saipan 


Raymond N. Brown, Jr., son of Ray- 
mond N. Brown, treasurer of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., a technician fourth 
grade in the 27th 
Infantry Division, 
has received a ci- 
tation “for meri- 
torious service in 
connection with 
military operations 
against the enemy 
at Saipan, Mariana 
Islands, during the 
period April 1 to 
July 9, 1944.” The 
citation states that 
during the plan- 
ning as well as the 
attack phase of 
operations against the enemy, Brown 
did “an outstanding job under adverse 
conditions.” 

For the last three years, Brown has 
seen active service in the ‘Pacific area. 
He took part in the battle of Makin 
in the Gilbert Islands and now is sta- 
tioned in the New Hebrides. He entered 
the Army in September, 1941. 





R. N. Brown, Jr. 





Transfers Angus to Dayton, 
Ruskell to Florida Field 


Two changes in branch office casualty 
personnel have been announced by the 
Travelers. John V. Angus, formerly 
assistant manager, casualty lines, Cleve- 
land, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Dayton branch office as manager 
of casualty, fidelity and surety lines. 
Prior to being in the Cleveland office, 
he served for a time in branch offices 
in Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y. 


Leon C. Ruskell, associate manager of 
casualty lines in Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant manager of those 
lines in the Jacksonville, Fla., branch 
office with headquarters at the Travelers 
agency branch‘at Miami. 





O. D. BILL PASSES IN MAINE 

A bill to amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation act has been approved by the 
Maine legislature. Incapacity to work 
or death resulting from occupational 
disease would be treated as a personal 
injury or death by accident, under the 
provision of the amendment. 
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A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Binding Office 
111 Jehe St., N.Y.C. 
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SEEK TO QUELL COMP. ABUSES 





S. C. Agents Appeal to Governor Who 
Vetoes Appropriation to Pave Way 
for Law Amendments 


The South Carolina Association of 
Insurance Agents has appealed to Gov- 


ernor R. J. Williams for assistance in 
eliminating abuses in the administration 
of the state’s workmen’s compensation 
act which has been under attack for 
many years and in order to pave the 
way, the Governor vetoed the appro- 
priation for operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. 

Last week the house of the legislature 
sustained the veto and a committee is 
conferring with the Governor looking 


toward passage of amendments he de- 
mands to correct abuses. Up to this 
time, repeated efforts to secure passage 
of amendments in the present session 
of the legislature have been blocked in 
the Senate. 

Last fall the association, through its 
manager, H. P. North, brought industry 
and labor together in a united effort to 
find a remedy and it is believed that 
the present course promises definite 
results. 


EDGAR A. SHINE DIES 
Edgar A. Shine, 57, Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
surance. broker, died recently at his 
home there. He had been associated with 
Deuel, Lapey & Co. and the Connecticut 
General. 








N. Y. Auto Collision Results 


(Continued from Page 45) 


Car & General 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ....3 5s). ..... 

Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

U. S. Guarantee 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

National Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

New England Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Aetna C. & S. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Travelers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Western National 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Connecticut Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 

‘ Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Home Indemnit 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

National Surety 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Peerless Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

European General 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

American Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Hardware Ind. of Minn. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Sun Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 
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1944 1943 1942 1941 
663 410 456 644 
325 125 264 192 
521 656 959 798 
223 85 —75 236 
399 607 974 1,859 

98 580 1,044 1,091 
315 331 504 231 

40 266 364 
294 209 97 327 
241 aes , 28 
226 350 361 

—82 50 160 

179 ees: 192 esti 

. sists —! 80 
163 311 277 1,290 
2,848 —322 1,119 534 
144 116 90 95 
359 as 
118 200 203 
48 
1,010 
40 141 349 367 
: 104 231 7 
39 241 —57 —55 
—h —19 14 109 
2 
94 345 335 
280 25 
2,401 1,325 
240 153 
1,239 1,450 721 
3,675 
537 

eee 2,835 3,722 5,239 

che 1,093 1,413 1,981 
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A boiler in need of help 


Boilers and other power equipment have had a rough time of 
it in late years. They’ve been worked hard, pushed by the 
need for war production. They need the benefit of planned 
inspections, such as those made by Hartford Steam Boiler. 


Recognizing this situation, many insurance agents are cash- 
ing in on the income derived from writing Hartford Boiler and 
Machinery policies. Are you one of them? Have you found, as 
they have, that the Special Agent of Hartford Steam Boiler in 
the territory can and does give practical assistance to an agent 
in getting risks on his books and keeping them there? 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of specialists 
in the country (both Special Agents and Inspectors) whose 
work is solely power-plant protection. This staff draws upon 
the experience acquired by the Company in seventy-nine years 
of concentrating on this one specialized line. From this comes 
the extra values of Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. 

Wouldn’t you like to increase your agency income by put- 
ting more Boiler and Machinery busi- 
ness on your books? If so, call in your 
Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent 
and get a plan started. There’ll never 
be a better time than now. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 























about the desirability and saleability of General Ac- 
cident’s “COMPREHENSIVE THEFT POLICY” 
which agents are placing with a remarkably high 
percentage of prospects solicited! This popular con- 
tract fits the needs and pocketbooks of practically 
every family—in town or city—for today and to- 


morrow. 


With increased earnings more people are acquir- 
ing more personal property, of greater value due to 
higher costs. That’s why now is a good time to con- 
centrate on this coverage. What’s more, even your 
travel difficulties and help shortages these days won’t 
be a real handicap—it’s easy to sell by telephone and 
letter. 


Have you seriously undertaken the promotion of 
this policy? If not, the “other fellow” may beat you 


to it! 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Boehm Talks on Social 
Security in Europe 


MAKES ADDRESS IN NEWARK 





Tells A. & H. Men This Country Is 
More Insurance Minded Than Coun- 


tries of Central Europe 





accident and 
Loyalty 


Eric Boehm, group 
health underwriter of the 
Group, spoke before the meeting of the 
Accident & Health Underwriters Asso- 
Newark, N. J., April 17, on 
abroad how it 
business 


ciation of 
security 
affected the 
as he saw it in several European coun- 


social and 


private insurance 


tries. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Frank W. Bowles, special representa- 
tive, Newark branch office, Retail Credit 
Co., will be in charge of the program 
for the next meeting, May 15. 

Saying that the difference in accident 
and health insurance in Continental 
Europe and in the United States is tre- 
mendous, Mr. Boehm asserted that the 
public is more insurance minded in this 
country than in Europe which means 
that the business is by far bigger. He 
said that at the close of the first World 
War there was no private health insur- 
ance in Central Europe and no monthly 
premium business; that before that war, 
private insurance companies wrote a 
considerable amount of occupational 
group business in industries which prob- 
ably would have been the forerunner of 
monthly premium business but the social 
security laws after the war made it un- 
wise to undertake a venture in this field. 
Therefore, he said, when the social se- 
curity laws were enacted, they did not 
affect monthly premium business because 
there was none. 

Occupational Group Coverage 

“Our experience with the occupational 
group coverage in industries became 
rather unsatisfactory,” he said, “because 
the social security plans included those 
individuals and it was almost impossible 
to acquire new business. Many of the 
policies heretofore written were lapsed 
and we finally had to stop writing this 
class of business. The only lines left in 
the A. & H. field were the commercial 
individual and the commercial group 
business. 

“There are certain reasons why social 
security did not vitally affect commer- 
cial personal and group accident insur- 
ance. First of all, the Central European 
insurance companies never participated 
to any extent in the sickness field. This 
fact in itself is important. 

“Second, the benefits of the accident 
and health provisions of the social se- 
curity plan were of a rather limited na- 
ture. Almost everyone was entitled to 
free medical treatment; practically, how- 
ever, this benefited mostly people in the 
lower income brackets. When one in- 
tended to see a doctor at his office, the 
reception room was usually crowded and 


considerable loss of time resulted. The 
physician naturally, could not spend 
enough time with each single patient. 


Consequently, people who could afford it 
still went to their own private doctors 
and paid for it. Red tape prevailed when 
you found it necessary to consult a spe- 
* cialist or have a special operation per- 
formed. 

Event of Hospitalization 


“In the event of hospitalization, a free 
bed in a ward was provided for. If you 
wanted a semi-private or private room 
you had to pay the difference. The same 
principle applied to medicine and pre- 
scriptions. Originally there was first-day 
coverage for sickness or accident. It was 
customary that the white collar worker 
continued to receive his salary for a cer- 


(Continued on Page 52) 


R. I. Sickness Fund 
Income Down, Outgo Up 


RESERVE BALANCE IN DANGER 





Social Experiment Incurs Deficit in 
Second Year Almost Equal to 
First Year’s Surplus 





Described by a Providence newspaper 
as “a deteriorating picture of declining 
income, rising outgo and a_ shrinking 
reserve balance,” the second year’s re- 
port of the Rhode Island cash sickness 
insurance fund shows that, for the year 
ended March 31, employe contributions 
to the fund were 2.9% less than for the 
previous year, payments were 34.9% 
higher, and the system incurred a con- 
sequent deficit of $744,723. 

With an analysis showing that the 
deficit incurred in the fund’s second year 
of operation almost as large as the sur- 
plus built up during the first year, it is 
pointed out that, with imminent large- 
scale lay-offs, other possible cuts in war 
production and the approach of recon- 
version, possible disappearance. of the 
reserve fund within two or three years 
threatens unless the legislature takes 
steps to tighten up on eligibility for sick 
benefits. 

This record is significant in view of 
the statement made early this year by 
Chairman Mortimer W. Newton of the 
Rhode Island Compensation Board when 
he discussed the Rhode Island cash ben- 
efit law before the conference on social 
security sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
said: “I am ready to state that the 
pattern not only has been set, but I 
believe we have operated a program 
which, it can now be stated can be 
operated ... all the states have had 
the benefit of our experience by trial 
and error and should feel under some 
obligation to us for showing them what 
to do and what not to do.” 


First Year’s Operations 


In the first year, starting April 1, 1943, 
and ending March 31, 1944, the system 
took in $4,681,258 in 1% wage deductions 
and paid out $3,831,018 in benefits and 
other expenses, leaving a surplus of 
$850,240. 

The deficit of $744,723 in the second 
year resulted from disbursements of 
$5,289,606 and an income of only 
$4,544,883. i 


Reserve Balance Dwindles 


By April 1, 1945, the cash sickness 
reserve balance had dwindled to $2,765,- 
454. When payment of benefits began 
on April 1, 1943, the fund started out 
with a surplus of $2,659,937 accumulated 


(Continued on Page 52) 








Bottom row, left to right: 
Purdue University; Harold R. Gordon, managing director, Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference; Mansur B. Oakes, chairman, Education, Committee, National 


Association of A. & 


George E. Davis, director of insurance courses, 











Underwriters; Clarence A. Sholl, president, NAAHU; 


Emerson Davis, Inter-Ocean Casualty, Dallas general agent. 
Middle row: W. E. Lebby, general agent, Massachusetts Indemnity, Los An- 


geles; 


H. P. Skoglund, president, North American Life & Casualty; R. J. Costigan, 


general agent, Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City; S. Robert Rauwolf, assistant 
agency director, North American Accident. 

Top row: Hamilton J. Ferguson, general agent, Occidental Life, Chicago; C. 
Norman Green, vice president, Hoosier Casualty; Rex Edmunds, vice president, 
Fidelity Health & Accident Mutual, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Marion F. Houston, 
general agent, Washington National, Kansas City; E. H. Mueller, general agent, 
Pacific Mutual, Milwaukee; S. C. Carroll, vice president, Mutual Benefit H. & A 


Association, Omaha. 


As a result of the success of the 
initial short course held at Purdue Uni- 
versity in February members of the 
newly formed advisory board of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters have completed 
arrangements to offer an expanded pro- 


gram of instruction for accident and 
health insurance salesmen during the 
coming year. 


Under the new plan, approved at a 
recent meeting of the advisory board 
at the university, the short courses, 
which will be extended from one week 
to two weeks in length, will be offered 
four times a year at Purdue. The new 
classes to be formed will begin on June 
4, September 3, December 3 and March 4. 

The curriculum for the next four 
schools will follow closely the pattern 
of the initial school, although there will 
be a number of additions, including in- 
struction in the fundamentals of speech, 
and possibly in psychology. Tentative 
plans will make it possible for each 
student to have a recording made of his 
voice, as well as personal conferences 
vith university staff members based on 
the recording. 

The text used for the course will be 
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the approved course of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, prepared by Mansur B. 
Oakes, Indianapolis, educational direc- 
tor, who will serve as course conductor. 
Enrollment for each class will be 
limited to fifty members, and applica- 
tions are now being accepted by Dr. 
George E. Davis, Executive Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Tui- 
tion fee for the course will be $50, and 
each application should be accompanied 
by a $10 deposit. Arrangements will be 
made to house students in the Memo- 
rial Union Building on the campus. 





MUELLER A GRANDFATHER 


E. H. “Count” Mueller of Milwaukee, 
who is planning committee chairman of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, recently became a 
grandfather for the first time, and he’s 
mighty proud of his new role. The 
happy event occurred on April 11 when 
a daughter was born to Mr. Mueller’s 
daughter, Jeanne M. Helminiak, whose 
husband, Leonard, is a staff sergeant 
with the U. S. Army in Italy. Prior to 
her marriage Jeanne was an ensign in 
the WAVES. 


Ford to Address Ins. Women 
Of New Jersey on May 24 


William Ford, A. & H. general agent 
in Newark and who is president of the 
Accident & Health Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Newark, has accepted the in- 
vitation of Dagmar Koed, president of 
the Insurance Women of New Jersey, 
to speak at their monthly meeting May 
24 at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. 
Mr. Ford will speak on “Present and 
Post-war Prospects in the A. & H. 
Field.” 


TRAVELERS APPOINT WERT 


Hal Elliott Wert of Minneapolis has 
been appointed a field assistant in the 
life, accident and group departments of 
the Travelers Minneapolis branch office. 
A native of St. Paul, Mr. Wert entered 
the United States Army two years 2g0, 
but was discharged because of a knee 
injury. 
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tric Boehm Talk 


(Continued from Page 50) 

tain period of time even if he was ab- 
sent from his job on account of accident 
or sickness. Nevertheless, he received 
daily benefits in addition to his salary. 
This provision was later eliminated from 
the plan. When the plan became effec- 
tive the doctors who were appointed by 
the Social Security Board prescribed high 
quality products. This practice was 
later changed to prescribing less expen- 
sive medicines. 

“In regard to the system of medical 


appointments, there were three different 
types of physicians. For minor injuries 
or sicknesses one had the choice of sev- 
eral doctors in the district where the pa- 
tient lived. These doctors had to reserve 
certain hours in which the patient could 
call for treatment, completely free of 
charge. These doctors were paid a lump 
sum on a monthly basis and received an 
extra fee for calls at home of the insured. 


“When a patient wanted to see a spe- 
cialist, he had to get a special permit 
from a doctor who was fulltime em- 
ploved by the Social Security Board and 
in whose authority it was to decide 





Utilizing the same ingenuity and 
technique that developed the 
greatest arsenal of all time, our 
heavy industries today stand 
ready for the over-night rebuild- 
ing of America. 


In supplying insurance protec- 
tion to these industries which 
play such a vital role in our 
national economy, we continue 


to serve the leaders. 
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whether or not the patient was entitled 
to such a visit. There were also a few 
specialists who could be visited without 
special permission by the Social Security 
Board. Furthermore, the board main- 
tained quite a few sanitariums and con- 
valescent homes in the various parts of 
the country where patients were taken 
in only after approval by the doctor-in- 
chief of the board. Generally there was 
a small daily fee to pay in those in- 
stitutions, 


Benefits Decreased Steadily 


“There is a very important fact that 
over a period of fifteen years disability 
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benefits steadily decreased while waiting 
periods were lengthened which proves 
that the experience must have been un- 
satisfactory. 

“This report is not made with the in- 
tention to speak for or against social 
security. It appears to be evident, that 
there are certain trends toward an ex- 
tended social security law in this coun- 
try. It is quite possible that social se- 
curity legislation will be given serious 
consideration by Congress and possibly 
certain states. If so, why not turn this 
boomerang into a boom for disability in- 
surance underwritten by private car- 
riers? 

“From my own personal experiences in 
Eutope, I draw the conclusion that Gov- 
ernment administered compulsory dis- 
ability insurance has served only to a 
limited extent the cause for which it 
was intended. 

“Tt is my firm belief that if ever a 
compulsory plan will be adopted in this 
country, that the private insurance com- 
panies are by far better equipped to do 
the job of providing this protection for 
the people of this country than the Gov- 
ernment.” 





R. I. Sickness Fund 


(Continued from Page 50) 


from wage contributions paid in since 
June 1, 1942. 

Wage contributions for the four quar- 
ters of the benefit year starting April 1, 
1944, indicated a steadily declining em- 
ployment graph. The fund’s income was 
as follows: Second quarter of 1944, 
$1,234,546; third quarter of 1944, $1,201,- 
064; fourth quarter of 1944, $1,126,443; 
first quarter of 1945, $982,829. 

Comparative Figures 

Comparative figures for quarterly ben- 
efit disbursements during the two years 
are as follows: 

Second quarters of 1943 and 1944, 
$836,347 and $1,575,914, respectively; 


*third quarters of 1943 and 1944, $1,114,- 


979 and $1,456,294; fourth quarters of 
1943 and 1944, $905,842 and $1,085,325; 
first quarters of 1944 and 1945, $917,142 
and $972,861. 

In the first year of benefit payments, 
a total of 235,937 weekly benefit checks 
was sent out to claimants. In the sec- 
ond year, the number of weekly benefit 
checks had jumped to 306,477. 

In contrast with the cash sickness 
situation was the picture presented by 
the unemployment compensation fund. 

A total of $1,185,278 in 77,559 weekly 
checks was paid out to recipients of un- 
employment compensation benefit during 
the benefit year starting April 1, 194, 
and ending March 31, 1945. This was 
the lowest annual disbursement in the 
fund’s history and enabled its reserve 
balance to rise to $65,964,841. 





Elmer J. Hopper Dies 
Of Heart Attack at Home 


Elmer J. Hopper, president of E. J. 


Hopper & Co. Inc. one of the best , 


known agéncy executives in Greater 
New York, passed away Tuesday eve- 
ning of a heart attack at his home in 
Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Hopper had been 
away from the office for several months 
until recently. Lately his condition 
showed enough improvement to permit 
him to attend business part-time. His 
agency has represented the Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity for the past fourteen 
years and is one of its largest. It was 
established in 1913. _ . 

Richard V. Goodwin, first vice pres! 
dent of that company, paid the follow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Hopper: “Elmer J. 
Hopper was not only one of my dearest 
friends but also a close business ass0- 
ciate for nearly thirty years. In his 
personal and _ business life he set 4 
standard of integrity, friendship and 
ability seldom equalled, never excelled. 
His contribution to his friends and o 
industry of which he was a part wil 
live long after him.” 
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John J. Hart 


(Continued from Page 36) 
While it may appear a little early to be 
anticipating the need for such a plan, it is 
not too soon to be carefully considering 
what is to be done as gasoline allowance 
under rationing is increased and ultimately 
removed, It is of the utmost importance, 
likewise, that postwar rating plans for au- 
tomobile should be kept as simple as possi- 
hle, as complicated rating plans act as a 
deterrent to a successful development of a 


line. 
Medical Payments Popular 

The widespread popularity of medical 
payments coverage during these war years 
has been quite significant. Some of our 
agents have placed it on as high as 98% of 
their eligible risks. This coverage is doing 
much to build good will for agents and 
companies alike. It is eliminating many of 
ihe troublesome guest claims that often 
caused dissatisfaction. 

Agents, have discovered that not only 
does this coverage build good will for them 
among their clients, but it increases their 
j;rofits to an even greater extent than it 
‘nereases their premium volume. It costs 
10 more to handle a policy that includes 
mecical payments than it does without it. 
\ part of the commission on the basic 
policy gces for overhead expenses; but the 
additional commission on medical payments 
is all profit. The agent who neglects to 
recommend this coverage to his eligible cli- 
ents iS fassing up an opportunity to build 
eved will and increase his net income. 
It will be found that car owners who have 
purchased this coverage now when the cost 
is low are more apt to continue it in post- 
war days when the price will be up than 
to buy it initially at that time. 

A survey which was made the latter part 
of last year as to the travel intentions of 
automoaile owners when normal conditions 
again grevail, discloses that a great many 
owners are going to do plenty of touring, 
not only in this country and Canada, but 
towards the South as well, Mexico being 
indicated as 2 choice by many car owners. 
Completion of improved road or roads 
through Mexico and Central America will 
open up a new field to be explored. The 
recent Mexico City Inter-American Con- 
ference emphasized that all countries in the 
Western Hemisphere are dependent on 
each other and their common problems 
should be and can be solved together. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made 
whereby United States insurance companies 
will be permitted to take care of the inter- 
ests of their policyholders while they are 
visiting the countries to the south of us, 
just as we are doing in Canada. 

Agency Force Depleted 

The agency force of this country has 
heen pretty much depleted because of war- 
time demands. Those who have remained 
lave done an outstanding job. As the vet- 
crans are being discharged from military 
service, more and more of them will give 
consideration to the opportunities available 
tc them in the insurance field. 

No line has been any better friend to 
tlle new agent than the automobile line. 
He knows what an automobile is; he can 
visualize the exposure it represents on the 
highway, and he can see the advantage of 
the car owner being protected. The cover- 
age which is afforded can be quite easily 
grasped and the rating methods are simple. 
Unquestionably the augmenting of the 
agency force by this new blood will have a 
stimulating effect on the production of au- 
tomobile business. 

[he announced intention of local banks 
and local finance institutions to finance the 
retail purchase of automobiles and leave 
the selection of a company and agent to 
the car owner for the property insurance 
that will be required in connection with the 
loan is one of the outstanding wartime de- 
velopments because of the far-reaching ef- 
‘ect it will have to the agent who takes 
advantage of it. 

It is necessary to make only brief refer- 
ence to this situation, for it has been widely 
“iscussed in trade papers and by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents and 
the state associations. It will permit the 
local agent to write a class of business 
which was generally denied him in prewar 
(days. With all of the talk about conver- 
‘ion plans in the air, it is none too early 


for the wide-awake agent to be exploring 
this situation in his community and making 
it known to his customers that when the 
day comes when they intend to buy a new 
car, they should consult with him. 

The injection of the local banks and 
local financial institutions in this field will 
reduce the cost of financing and, to a de- 
eree at least, offset some of the increased 
costs, which will be required for new cars 
in the postwar era. This development makes 
it of vital importance for the agent to give 
close attention to the automobile business 
he now has, whether it be for automobile 
casualty and property coverages combined, 
or for either of the coverages. The ma- 


jority of these policyholders are potential 
new car buyers in the future. 

In some of the prewar years, the total 
automobile premiums for all companies in 
this country for all forms of automobile in- 
surance reached a high figure of over $800,- 
000,000. It does not need much imagination 
to visualize these total premium writings 
rising to over a billion dollars in some of 
the early postwar years. The automobile 
line is one of the major insurance lines and 
destined to grow in size and importance. 
While there are problems that will require 
solution, we are confident that they will be 
solved. The automobile line faces the fu- 
ture with hope and confidence. 














Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1944 


SHIPYARD EMPLOYE VERDICT 
Harold Dodds, a Cal-Ship 
who those 


c mploy c 


was among burned in the 
fluorescent treatment at the plant of the 
shipbuilding corporation last year, has 
won a verdict of $14,942 in Judge Bart 
lett’s court at Los Angeles. His is the 
first of the three cases remaining to be 
litigated. The verdict held Dr. Robert 
Woodley Stellar, and released Liberty 
Mutual, the compensation insurance car- 
rier; Cal-Ship; Dr. Isaiah Waterman 
and the six first aid men. The coverage 
in this case was through Lloyds of Lon- 
don. 


























Cash in Banks . 


U. S. Government Bonds . 





| 
| Railroad and Other Bonds 


Stocks 


Total Admitted Assets . 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Chairman of the Board 
Sierra Tale Company, Los Angeles 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 
President 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago 


FREDERICK E. HASLER 
Chairman of the Board 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 


Director 

















Premiums in Course of Collection 


| Accrued Interest and Other Assets 


Continental Bank & Trust Co., New York 


| Crucible Steel Co, of America, New York 


ee ee 


LIABILITIES | 


- $ 847,459.13 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


3,909,484.33 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and Unas- 
91,394.72 signed Funds 595,747.77 | 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 100,000.00 i 
— Capital — Paid In . $1,000,000.00 | 
69,021.30 Net Surplus. 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS | 
4,469.56 SURE LUS AS REC ARI Ss . 
Raced POLICYHOLDERS . 2,000,000.00 
$5,398,569.04 Total Liabilities $5,398,569.04 | 


jhe Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. On the basis of 
December 31, 1944 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted assets and unassigned 
funds would be increased by $42,074.25. 


Securities carried at $562,011.51 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Philadelphia 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
Vice President 
American Motorists Ins, Co., Chicago 


JAMES S. KEMPER 
President 
Kemper Affiliated Insurance Companies 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 
President 
S. S. Learnard Co., Boston 


FRANK F, WINANS 
President of the Corporation, New York 


~ EAGENN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET - 


CASUALTY FIDELITY & SURETY REINSURANCE | 


Reserve for Losses . 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


$2,221,668.49 
481,152.78 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


New York 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
President 
National Lead Company, New York 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
a President 
{merican Water Works 
and Electric Co., Inc., New York 


JOHN L. TURNBULL 


Vice President 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL GAINS 


Kemper Reports Assets Reach New 
High of $57,317,119; Premium In- 
come Is $32,719,796 


james S. Kemper, president Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., reporting on 
the company’s operations during 1944, 
summarized the principal results as fol- 
lows: 

Assets increased to $57,317,119, an all- 
time high—a gain for the year of $,- 
375,164 

Premium income amounted to $32,719,- 


79, the third largest in the history of 
the company—a gain for the year of 
$1,320,281. 

Unearned premiums amounted to 


$10,510,401, an increase of $1,295,001. 
Earnings after taxes and reserves, but 
before dividends paid, amounted to $7,- 


572,754. 
Out of earnings $6,190,306 was re- 
turned to policyholders in dividends, 


$1,000,000 added to the surplus account 
and $382,448 allocated to the unassigned 
funds. - 
Unassigned funds amount to $2,949,766 
and net surplus to $9,000,000—both all- 
highs. In addition the company 
a $500,000 reserve for depre- 
a $1,000,000 re- 


time 
inaintains 
ciation of securities and 
serve for contingencies. 
The over-all ratio for the year 
varied but slightly from that of 1943, 
43.64% compared to 43.72% the year be- 
fore. The loss expense ratio was 6.49% 
compared to 7.72%. : 
Operating expenses increased trom 
24.50% to 27.82% of earned premiums. 
lLosses, expenses and dividends totaled 
07.41% of earned premiums compared to 
96.03% in 1943. 
The company transacted  approxi- 
mately $500,000 less compensation busi- 
ness than the preceding year; automo- 
bile net premiums gained over $1,250,000, 


loss 


approximately 10%; the bond depart- 
ment showed the largest percentage 
vain, 36.96%; burglary department 


veained 24.43%; boiler and machinery had 
an increase of 22.76%; and the accident 
and health department gained 12.83%. 


HODGES MAKES 1944 REPORT 
American Mutual Liability Had _ In- 
creases in Assets, Reserves and 
Surplus to Policyholders 
New highs in assets, reserves and 
surplus were reported for American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. in 1944 
by President Charles E. Hodges at its 
fifty-eighth annual meeting held at the 
home office in Boston, March 31. Assets 
for the company climbed to $68,867,726, 
an increase of 7.7% over 1943. Reserves 
showed an increase of 7% amounting 
to $58,076,056 and surplus to policyhold- 
ers was reported at $10,791,269, an in- 


crease of 18.3%. 
Mr. Hodges reported that dividends 
paid to policyholders during the year 


ealanall to $6,900,000, mz iking the total 
dividends to policyholders since organi- 
zation approximately $98,000,000. Claims 
paid during the year amounted to $19,- 
775,613, making the total claims paid 
since 1887 in excess of $250,000,000. 
Speaking of the investment structure of 
the company, Mr. Hodges pointed out 
that 83% of the company’s total invest- 
ments, or a total of $44,496,009, was in- 


vested in U. S. Government bonds. 
Referring to the recent decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 
which brings most insurance transac- 
tions within the scope of interstate 


_commerce, Mr. Hodges pointed out that 

American Mutual had cooperated ac- 
tively with the Insurance Commissioners 
of the several states and with other 
insurance companies in the considera- 
tion of the problems thereby created 
and in the development of certain legis- 
lative proposals recommended to Con- 
gress. 

Two new members of the board of 
directors were elected at the meeting: 
W. Homer Hartz, president, Morden 
Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago, and 
N. F. S. Russell, president, U. S. Pipe 
Burlington, N. J. 


& Foundry Co., 





Shumaker Celebrates 25th 
Anniversary With Hartford 


Completion of his twenty-fifth year of 
service with the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., and its parent organization, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., was 
celebrated April 26 by C. E. Shumaker of 
the Indianapolis branch office. Mr. Shu- 
maker, who has been a Hartford Accident 
special agent in Indiana for the past fifteen 
years, joined the Hartford staff in 1920 
as a fieldman for the Hartford Fire. 

A native of Angola, Ind., Mr. Shumaker 
attended Tri-State College there and Pur- 
due University at Lafayette, Ind. After 
teaching school in Montgomery County for 
five years, he became associated with the 
Crawfordsville Investment Company as 
manager of the insurance department. Dur- 
ing World War I he saw service with the 
United States Army as a member of the 
&2lst Aero Squadron. Mr. Shumaker is a 
member of the American Legion and is well 
known as an active figure in Masonic 
circles in Montgomery County. 





NEW COVER FOR EQUESTRIANS 

General Agent William L. Thomas, 
Los Angeles, is featuring a new medical 
expense policy for equestrians paying 
the “expenses resulting from bodily in- 
juries . . . while riding a horse or being 
thrown therefrom or being kicked, 
stepped on or crushed by a horse.” The 
new policy is written by the Great 
Northern Life of Chicago. 
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HEIR policy was presented by a full-time 
representative trained to analyze their 
needs and to prescribe accordingly. 


They know that their Non-Cancellable Acci- 
dent and Health and their Life insurance, 
both being Paul Revere, were fitted to their 
needs and budgets in a scientific manner. 


They know that their company in having 
offices in all the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii is geared to give good 
claim service — that for which the insurance 
was originally purchased. 


They know that they are policyholders of a 
growing, progressive organization. ; 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Harry Woon, Executive Vice President 
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State Department 
18) 
cign funds or properties, including the 


Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals and related lists, the Trading 


(Continued from Page 


With the Enemy Act as amended (50 
U. S. C. App. 11), and the executive 
orders issued thereunder, except with 


respect to assets of foreign governments 
or central banks or servicing or settle- 
nents affecting dollar bonds. On mat- 
ters involving general financial policy, 
the Division shall consult the Division 
of Financial Affairs. 
continuation, 
export 
con- 


(2) The administration, 
modification or withdrawal of 
controls applicable to specified 
signees. 

(3) The control and disposition of 
enemy property in the United States 
and in other foreign countries, 


(4) Measures to prevent the ,conceal- 
ment of enemy assets and the flight of 
enemy capital, and the collection, evalu- 
ation and organization of data relating 
to foreign holdings of enemy or ex- 
enemy nations and to looted property. 


(5) Restitution of looted property, in 
consultation with the Division of Finan- 
cial Affairs. 

(6) Property controls in enemy and 
ex-enemy countries, including the re- 
moval of controls over the property of 
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Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS 
Fire, Automobile, Jewelry, Fur 
Floater, Inland Marine, Liability, 

Workmen's Compensation 


BRANCHES: 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11] COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, NJ 








United States nationals in ex-enemy 
countries, 


(7) Measures for the protection or restora- 
tion of patent, copyright, or similar rights af 
fected by the existence of war. 


(8) Application of these recommendations of 
the Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and _ Financial Control based on 
Resolution V of the Third Meeting of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics, including the administration of finan 
cial and economic controls established there- 
under and the replacement of Axis concerns. 


(9) The collection, evaluation, and organi- 
zation of biographic data. 


(a) In carrying out its responsibilities, the 
Division shall work in close collaboration with 
the appropriate geographic and other economic 
divisions, particularly the Division of Financial 
Affairs, the Commodities Division and the War 
Areas Economic Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy. 


(b) Within the scope of its re — 
the Division maintains liaison with th 
Department, the Treasury alia -« io 
partment of Justice, the Foreign Economic. Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
departments and agencies repre- 
sented on the Interdepartmental Proclaimed 
List Committee, and such other departments 
or agencies as may be concerned. 


The Office of International Trade Policy 


The Office of International Trade 
Policy, of which Bernard F. Haley is 
director, includes the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, chief of which is W. A. 
Fowler; the Commodities Division, act- 
ing chief of which is E. C. Cale, and 
Petroleum Division, chief of which is 
Charles F. Darlington. Under Mr. Fow- 
ler associate chiefs are Woodbury Wil- 
loughby and H. M. Catudal. Also under 
Mr. Fowler are Charles Bunn, consult- 
ant of Commercial Policy Division, and 
V. E. Bundy is assistant to the chief 
of the division. 

The Division of Commercial Policy 
includes the American Republics branch; 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
branch, European branch, Far and Mid- 
dle Eastern branch, Foreign Trade Pro- 
tection and Promotion branch, Treaties 
and Regulations branch and the Gen- 
eral Commercial Policy branch. 

The Division of Commercial Policy is 
responsible for the formulation and co- 
ordination of policy and action in the 
following matters: 

(a) The protection and promotion of 
American commercial and agricultural 
interests in foreign countries, under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Plan 
No. II authorized by the Reorganization 
Act of April 3, 1939; 

(b) Tariff, general trade and _ inter- 
national commercial affairs of the 
United States; 

(c) The formulation, negotiation, and 
administration of commercial treaties, of 
reciprocal trade agreements under ‘the 
act of June 12, 1934, and of other com- 
mercial agreements; 

(d) Commercial-policy aspects of Leni 
Lease agreements and settlements; 

(e) Liaison, within the scope of its 
responsibilities, with the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Agriculture, tlic 
United States Tariff Commission, and 
such other departments or agencies as 
may be concerned. 
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Whe fursucl” of the criminal 


is SO fascinating to so many that the perpetrator 


of the perfect crime is usually caught. But the 
defaulter has usually spent his illicit wealth be- 
fore he gets in the toils. 

Employers need fidelity bonds, adequate both 


im amount and in number of employees covered. 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


All forms of fidelity and surety bonds 
























A victim of tuberculosis is not necessarily con- 
demned to the life of an invalid, if two things hap- 
pen. 


First, the early discovery of the disease... and 
second, the calm and systematic carrying out 
of the doctor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today are carrying 
early tuberculosis around without realizing it. For 
it’s not hard to ignore a slight pain in the chest, a 
constant tired feeling, or a persistent cough. And 
it’s not until they discover their sputum is blood- 
streaked that many tuberculosis victims see their 
doctor. i 


Even then it may not be too late. At first, twenty- 
four-hour-a-day rest and quiet are essential—the 
kind of care best afforded by a sanatorium. It may 
take a short or long time to build up the resistance 
the body needs to fight off the disease, and estab- 


The man who took Tuberculosis in his stride... 





lish the patient on the road to recovery. And after 
discharge from the sanatorium the real job has 
just begun. 


For it is then that the patient must depend on 
himself to practice the routine already established. 
He must be careful to have adequate sleep... 
proper diet ... sensible recreation. He must avoid 
overexertion. In fact, these are wise precautions 
for any who fear tuberculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and girls—espe- 
cially the latter—are the most likely victims of 
active tuberculosis. Parents should warn their 
families to be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly people with 
“asthma” or “bronchitis” may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find tuberculosis 
early is by routine examination, all of us, 
young or old, should be looked over regularly. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the inter- 
est of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in 
excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN...KEEP YOUR GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE! * 








Precautions like these have contributed much to 
the decline of the tuberculosis death rate. Thirty 
years ago it was some 220 per hundred-thousand 
people. Today it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two developments. 
First, modern methods for finding tuberculosis 
early. Second, adequate care for people after they 
have been discharged from the sanatorium—espe- 
cially those who prematurely think themselves 
ready to resume an active, strenuous life. 


To help you understand the importance of 
early tuberculosis recognition and its later re- 
habilitation, Metropolitan has prepared a 
booklet entitled ‘‘Tuberculosis.”” Write for a 
free copy today. 
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